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a matter to keep pans and metal, 
paint and floors, oilcloth or 
marble clean with 
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that it makes child’s play of cleaning. It is concentrated clean- 
ing energy. A big compressed, slow-wearing cake. The most 
economical cleaner made. Given the hardest test— 
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Paea laid the pearl in her little palm and closed her limp fingers hard . . . his voice sank 
to the merest shred of breath, he pressed his lips close against her ear 
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Transplanting the Garden of Eden 


How the Apple Opened the Eyes of the Rogue River Valley, Oregon, 
and a Family Orchard Attained International Importance 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


NE sleepless night on the mountainous mattress under the hospitable 

though stuffy roof of her brother’s ancient shanty had convinced 

Mrs. Dexter of her mistake. She should not have come at all. 

Now she would carry back to the comfortable, steam-heated, 

vacuum-cleaned home in the East a vivid picture of poor old John in his un- 

painted board shack at the edge of the timber, despite his seventy-two years 

cutting his own wood, getting his meals with his own lean brown hands, wash- 

ing his faded, patched overalls, throwing clods at those mud-caked pigs that 

were always trying to get into his garden patch. No, she should not have 

come to Oregon; she should have been satisfied with the memory of the John 

she saw nearly fifty years ago when he started west, a fresh, confident stripling 

eager to follow the difficult trail that led to the golden wilderness beyond the 
plains and snowy peaks. 

But Mrs. Dexter had seen, and the picture gave her no rest. So it came 
about that a few weeks after the abruptly ended visit the Williams Creek stage 
left its customary path, jogged through the tall pines and firs, through the 
widespreading groves of oak and laurel on the uncleared eighty below Powell’s 
place, swung around sharply and stopped in front of the old pioneer’s cabin. 

“Got a letter for you”’ the driver announced, his hairy paw diving into the 
coat pocket for it. ‘It’s from your sister Ann.’ 

Old John was sitting in his customary attitude, chair tilted back against 
the sunny side of the house, his shrewd old eyes staring vacantly past the 
heavily laden pear and apple-trees over the ripening fields and fresh pastures 
of the valley, spread out like a green and gold checkerboard to the edge of the 
somber forest mantle on the slope of the mountains opposite. He took the 
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letter without a word, shuffled through the door, narrow as the gates of paradise, 
into the cabin, found his gold-rimmed spectacles on the vast native-rock 
fireplace beneath the picture blackened beyond recognition by the smoke of 
forty years, and resumed his seat, the driver with unconcealed curiosity gazing 
over his shoulder. 

The old man’s eyes twinkled as he proceeded with the letter. His mouth 
opened until one yellow forlorn tooth became visible, his long beard trembled 
with the noiseless mirth that shook his frame. 

“The ways of them womenfolks beats h—, Bill.’’ The chair came down 
on all-fours as Powell hooked one finger into the envelope, tore it wide open 
and extracted an oblong piece of paper. ‘“‘There’s Liza, your wife’—Bill 
winced—‘who pestered and nagged at you until you sold your quarter-section 
for thirty an acre when you might have gotten fifty if you’d waited awhile. 
An’ now there’s Ann. You know what she’s done?” 

He flourished the oblong piece of paper. 

‘She sends her old brother two thousand dollars to build him a new house, 
just as if that old one wasn’t good enough for him, and she says to be sure 
and go to Grants Pass right away an’ get measured for a new set of teeth. 
Two thousand dollars! It sure does beat h—, Bill, the way womenfolks will 
act nowadays.” 

That was a year ago. John Powell still lives in the old cabin that sheliered 
him for four decades. He does not believe in modern innovations. The old 
house and the old teeth and the old ways are good enough for him. But he 
did not return the two thousand. He planted them—in town lots and, thanks 
to the miid beneficent climate and the deep soil of southern Oregon, they have 
hatched rapidly and doubled in number. If Mrs. Dexter reads this she will 
be shocked, but she may rest assured that necessity is not keeping John in 
his drafty cabin. A few weeks prior to her visit he refused seventy-five thousand 
for his square mile of fat bottom-land. 

Though the type is fast disappearing before the inrush of new blood, 
southern Oregon still contains, within the nooks and corners of the valleys 
hollowed out by the Rogue river and its numerous tributaries, many hundreds 
of these picturesque characters, relics of bygone days, clams thrown high and 
dry, as it were, by the succeeding waves of greedy humanity that passed through 
the rich land with unseeing eyes. From the windows of the Shasta Limited 
the valley with its endless miles of fruit-trees ranged in military precision as if 
on dress parade, with its tasteful bungalows and trim freshly painted barns, 
with its sprightly modern cities and towns, seems to be young, new, as if it had 
just come out of the egg. It is new and young, barely five or six years old, 
but this is its second youth. Its period of incubation began seventy years ago, 
in the early forties when the brave men and women of Missouri and Iowa 
reached the Promised Land over the southern fork of the Oregon Trail. Slowly, 
quietly, as peacefully as the Indians would let them, they came by way of the 
Klamath country, their squeaking wagons rolling down the carpeted aisles of 
the wondrous timber that covers the slopes of the Cascades, groaning through 
the fords and cafions into the open valleys, following the watercourses that 
cleave through the Coast Range to the sea. They liked the country. It lacked 
the extreme humidity of the more northern and the aridity of the more southern 














































































The Rogue river, sweeping in a green tide, boiling in snowy foam, winds through thousands of 
acres of famous orchards, and through cafions of practically unknown 
grandeur, to the Peaceful Ocean 


latitudes. The winters were short and green, with a desirable touch of white 
now and then, just for variety. The growing season was long, the country 
was full of game and fish, a smiling land so fat that the juice seemed to run out 
ofit. So they scattered up and down the creeks and rivers, built cabins, cleared 
the ground and got from it all they needed and more, content until the gold- 
seekers from California swept through the valleys like a forest fire before a 
howling gale. 

For many years the yellow fire burned in the hills and gulches before it 
passed on to the new diggings of the Salmon and Fraser rivers, of the Blue 
Mountains and the Coeur d’Alenes, having, like most pioneering efforts, barely 
singed off the surface of the hidden mineral wealth. Many of the goldseekers 
stayed or came back to the sunny peaceful valleys. In their and in their 
children’s veins the fever of Forty-nine never died completely. It is alive to 
this day. When young Briggs two years ago struck his pocket high up on 
Grayback, half the countryside quit the plow and went to the hills for the 
summer. It was a debate with his dog that led the boy to the gold. He was 
reasoning with the pup, his chief argument being the broad toe of his heavy 
boot which, missing the bow-wow, dislodged a piece of quartz shot with free 
gold. The Briggs family took twenty-seven thousand dollars out of the stringer 
in six weeks. A hundred neighbors lost twice as much in wasted time and effort. 

There is a farm but a few miles out of Grants Pass upon which the original 
settler half a century ago cleared forty acres. Today the cleared area on that 
farm has shrunk to sixteen acres. While the sons were out after gold and deer, 
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fishing for salmon or hauling lumber at five dollars a day, the brush and timber 
stole in and quietly took possession again, but right in the midst of the dense 
young growth stands a monument to the memory of the pioneer mother, an 
apple-tree fifty years old which holds its own against its wild neighbors and 
still provides the improvident sons with fruit every fall. 

Fruit always was plentiful in the Valley of the Rogue. Around their homes 
the pioneers planted almonds, cherries, apples, pears, peaches, grapes, and 
every fall the trees and vines bore abundant astonishing crops. Not because 
they say that in the olden times the 
settlers got up early, at dawn, to have a long day to rest. The long, warm, 
drowsy days of the summer that began in March and lingered until Thanks- 
giving, the blessed sun, the gentle winds and the deep rich soil did the work, 





the settlers took special care of the trees 


but despite the abundant steady harvests of forty years the settlers tittered 
when, a quarter of a century ago, a party of homeseekers from the Middle West 
arrived with the avowed intention of producing fruit on a commercial scale. 

Insurgency, radicalism are not inherent characteristics of the genus homo. 
Nature made man a dyed-in-the-wool, rockribbed, let-well-enough-alone 
standpatter, a true-blue conservative who, like the fox and the bear, smells a 
disastrous trap behind every leaf and twig that lies not today just as it lay 
yesterday and the day before. Along the banks of the frisky Rogue the staid 
old farmers had been raising wheat, 700,000 bushels of it every year, raising 
it without great effort. Even to this day men may be seen plowing from 
horseback, riding behind the plow and guiding it by means of lines attached 
to the handles, stirring the ground to a depth of at least two inches. In the old 
days the scant population of the valleys consumed 75,000 bushels and exported 
the balance. The limit of the wheat area having been nearly reached, the 
chances of future growth seemed slim. Today the valley has to import half a 
million bushels of wheat every year to keep its bread boxes filled. Ten years 
hence it will need three times that. amount, all because the little band of insur- 
gents defied the wheat standpatters, shook their fists into Tradition’s wrinkled 
face and set out large commercial orchards of apples, pears and peaches. 

J. H. Stewart, the leader of the homeseekers and former member of the 
Illinois legislature, knew good fruit land, good fruit climate when he saw them, 
and along the Rogue he saw plenty of both. With his son-in-law, A. J. Weeks, 
with J. D. Whitman of Iowa and with P. W. Olwell he laid the foundation 
for the Rogue River Valley’s paramount industry. Near the new little town 
of Medford and over toward Central Point the four bought land, bought it 
cheap in quarter-sections and set out trees on these tracts. Naturally, the 
grain conservatives considered the fruit radicals ripe for the lunacy com- 
mission, maintaining that the newcomers would not be able to sell enough 
fruit to make the venture pay. But they changed their tune when the well- 
tilled, scientifically pruned, thoroughly sprayed orchards came into bearing 
six to eight years later. Where wheat had furnished a maximum revenue of 
thirty to forty dollars an acre, the orchards were producing from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty dollars an acre. Buyers from California came, purchased 
the crops at 65 to 85 cents a box and shipped the fruit under California brands. 
The price was not high, but the trees produced regularly and heavily. Evi- 
dently the conservatives had been mistaken. After all, there was profit in fruit. 









































Roguish youngsters, in the valley of the Rogue, where the race has no handicap and where the 
prize is a sound and wholesome maturity 


Here and there all along the Rogue and its tributaries, from Grants Pass to 
Ashland, young orchards and vineyards quietly took the place of grainfields. 
The dawn was breaking. 

Surely, man was intended by nature to vote the regular ticket straight. Ex- 
ceptions only prove the rule, and the spoils of victory usually make regulars 
out of the radicals. Stewart and his fellow-insurgents, having accomplished 
their mission, became conservatives. The training of their boyhood days 
would not be denied. When an offer was made, they sold out, one after the 
other, assuming that their holdings would follow the example of the Middle 
Western orchards and soils, attain a maximum, an apex of productiveness and 
go down slowly thereafter. Twenty thousand dollars, a little more than the 
revenue of a good year’s crop, was the average price paid for a hundred and 
sixty acres in full bearing, and the owners were glad to take the money, certain 
that the buyer was walking off with a heavily gilded piece of common burnt clay. 

Were these orchards gold bricks? Most of the conservatives thought so. 
The buyers didn’t, however. Their turn came later. 

About this time or shortly thereafter the scene of action shifts from the fir- 
clad hills and sunny valleys of southern Oregon to the cold, stony canons ot 
Manhattan, on the other side of the continent. Casting about for particularly 
choice tidbits to tickle the jaded palate of his master at the matutinal meal, 
the butler of the Morganbilts chanced upon an extraordinarily fine display 
of apples, round, red, aromatic, without a blemish, perfect. 

“Send up a box of these apples” ordered the stately menial. He did not 
ask for the price. 












































Phe Williams Creek Valley, one of the rieh sections of southern Oregon, now coming into its own 
through improved transportation facilities 

“Where did these apples come from?” he inquired at his next visit. The 
fruit dealer did not know, but promised to find out. From the Rogue river, 
he reported, somewhere in the Far West, in Oregon—or was it Washington? 
Anyway, the Morganbilts, also their friends, the Vanderheims and the Nocker- 
bickers, wanted more. They, too, did not ask about the price. 

Were these orchards, sold for a hundred and twenty-five dollars an acre, 
really gold bricks? 

The Morganbilt command went forth, and the retailer, the jobber and the 
western commission man hastened to obey. From seventy and eighty cents 
a box the offers gradually rose, the revenue from the orchards increased. 
Within a few years the buyer of the old Stewart place, having paid $22,000 for 
two hundred acres, smiled and smiled for three long sunny days after passing 
the brick on to the next man for $78,000. All the valley smiled with him at 
the purchaser. 

Smiles notwithstanding, they kept on planting orchards and vineyards, 
down on the valley’s level floor, up on the gentle slopes of the red hills where 
the green timber had been cut off and the brush transformed into mohair by 
way of the goat route. But the real awakening, the complete rejuvenation of 
the Rogue did not come about until five years ago when the East imperatively 
demanded more of the perfect northwestern fruit than the comparatively small 
bearing orchard area could supply, when fruit prices tumbled over each other 
in their eagerness to go up the ladder first, when London joined New York in 
the clamor for the western apple and pear, when small tracts of old trees in one 
year yielded more revenue than had been paid for land and trees the year 
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The old stake-and-rider fence and the busy new automobile are both characteristic of 
prosperous Central Point orchards 

before, when the towns and hamlets along the Rogue kicked off their warm 
blankets, arose, seized the brazen megaphone and began to tell all the world 
of the wealth they had been snoozing over for lo! these many years. 

At that time Medford was a town of about three thousand inhabitants. 
For the preceding ten years it had been practically standing still, marking time. 
In 1906 Medford organized a commercial club that also marked time for a 
year before it began to labor. Since then the club and the city have been 
working overtime, hitting a gait so speedy that the whizzing wind made the 
old-timers’ eyes water. In four years the city trebled its population, quintupled 
its business and octupled its property values. However, when the town started 
on its long hard race, few of its backers believed that it would break a record. 

“She’s a fairly good filly” they opined, ‘“‘with plenty of wind and fine staying 
powers, but as for speed—”’ 

Just about the time when the flag was dropped and Medford left the post a 
prophet came along from far-away Minneapolis, a prophet with some capital 
to invest. He looked about hard, saw everything worth seeing, looked into the 
future and began soothsaying, telling the Rogue River Valley’s future, the 
number of children it was to have, when and how far it would travel and kindred 
information usually dispensed by palmists, using not coffee grounds but the 
seeds of the bearing orchards as the basis of his predictions. Like the prophets 
of old he went about in the public places announcing the advent of a great 
upheaval in land values, repeating his message wherever he found willing ears. 

They laughed at the seer. 

Taking another long look around and ahead, just to make sure, he repeated 
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his vision, urged his hearers to get in on the ground floor, gave specific details 
of his dream. Earnestly, zealously he predicted that, within five years, bearing 
orchards selling then for three to five hundred dollars an acre close to town would 
bring twelve hundred, fifteen hundred, yes, eighteen hundred dollars an acre. 

Again they laughed. 

Taking a fresh breath the prophet, reiterating his faith in the land under 
his feet, proclaimed that first-class unimproved fruit land near to the city, 
then on the market at prices ranging from fifty to a hundred dollars, would be 
worth two hundred to four hundred dollars an acre in five years! 

That was too much! The man must be a wild-eyed dangerous lunatic. 
They avoided him, would not listen, shunned him. They warned solid business- 
men against being seen with him on the public streets, but all the time they 
noticed wonderingly that the prophet seemed to believe implicitly in the truth 
of his predictions, that he was spreading his capital over as much good land 
as he could stretch it. 

Even more. When he had reached the limit of his resources, his heart 
bled at the sight of the money-making opportunities which he thought he saw 
lying around loose, waiting to be picked up. Taking a long chance he obtained 
an option on eleven hundred acres of choice fruit land at eighty dollars an acre. 
He needed $45,000 in cash to close the option and obtain possession of the land 
subject to a mortgage of a like amount. Wherever he turned for the cash he 
found willing ears but locked pockets. At last he offered to turn over the 
deed to the firm that was to advance the money, guarantee ten per cent interest 
on the loan out of his own resources and give the lender half the profit to be 
made out of the resale of the land. That proposition, likewise, was politely 
turned down. In three years the eleven hundred acres, offered the despairing 
prophet for ninety thousand, were disposed of in small parcels for a sum 
aggregating more than half a million dollars. 

A hundred and sixty acres was the farm unit in the Valley of the Rogue 
before the coming of the horticulturist, the irrigationist, the advocates of more 
work on less land. And the speculator helped to increase the number of these 
desirable citizens. His task was not always easy. Quite often the owner of a 
hundred and sixty acres was as averse io selling, as disinclined to make room 
for more families as the lord of sixteen thousand acres. Sometimes it required 
the sheer weight of gold to induce them to part with their holdings. 

Right here let us stop a moment and cast a look around. Undoubtedly 
the valleys of the Rogue and its tributaries form one of the finest fruit districts 
in the country, a district whose pears are excelled nowhere, whose apples, 
peaches, cherries, grapes and berries march side by side with the leaders of the 
procession—BUT, to produce and market this phenomenal fruit keeps the 
brain-cells and the muscles of the grower on the hop, skip and jump all the 
time. It does not drop easily into his lap. Though the combination of soil 
and climate is ideal for certain varieties, the big fruit-profits they tell of do 
not come for the whistling. Given the right kind of soil for the right variety, 
with good trees on the land, the orchard must be intelligently handled, well 
cared for, the picking, grading and packing must be done just so, the marketing 
must be performed understandingly and the market itself must be propitious 
to realize the astounding results that fly from mouth to mouth. 
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Mill Creek Falls, at the headwaters of the Rogue river; a tower of white water that means scenery to 
the nature-lover, and “white coal’’ for 80,000 horsepower to the eager spirit of 
development in southern Oregon 























Mediord is a hustling city of nearly 10,000 people; its streets are crowded with the business of 
record-breaking orchards, its homes rest in the shade of trees that made the 
Rogue River Valley beautiful before the orchards made it rich 


The long peaceful sunny drowsy afternoons filled with the hum and drone 
of the busy bee and the grower’s gentle snore are, alas, a thing of the past in 
the fruit business. Whoever wants to grow exceptional fruit and make ex- 
ceptional profits must make exceptional efforts, must think, work and act 
harder and faster than the other fellow; that’s axiomatic. The valley only 
supplies ideal raw material. What the finished product will be depends solely 
upon the individual. 

They love to tell of those pears that retailed for thirty-five cents apiece. 
We will now take a look behind the scenes to see what the stage manager had 
to do to produce the startling effect. 

In grain, the two hundred acres could be well taken care of by two men 
with two teams. To produce top-notch pears required first, thirty years of 
horticultural experience on the part of the man who selected soil and location 
and planted the trees. It requires the continuous services of ten to forty men 
with a dozen teams, not counting the army of pickers and packers employed 
every fall. Also, it requires a plant that eats money every day in the year; 
plows, cultivators, harrows, spraying outfits, pumps, bunkhouses, tool sheds, 
packing-houses, storage plants, stock barns, lumber, wrapping-paper and a 
dozen other things. On top of that it needs a man with fruit knowledge, busi- 
ness ability and executive talent, a man able to make good in almost any line 
of endeavor who must be conversant with soils, plant pathology, entomology, 
chemistry, mechanics and a few other applied sciences. Only when these 
ingredients are all present and in daily use twelve months in the year can the 
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Mining, the oldest of the industries in southern Oregon, is feeling the quickening touch of new 
capital and new methods. In the hills near Grants Pass, from which wealth has been 
drawn for years, untold mineral treasure is waiting the stir of further development 
result be a pear that retails at thirty-five cents apiece, five thousand miles from 

the point of origin. 

Some eighty thousand acres have been transformed into orchards in the 
Rogue River Valley during the last five years, the owners being largely business 
and professional men attracted by the climate, the safety of the investment 
and the promise of large returns. Their presence opens a wide field for the 
two-fisted man in overalls with more children than dollars. In eight or nine 
years the valley will ship annually at least twenty thousand carloads of fruit. 
No matter what price the fruit brings, it will have to be picked and packed, and 
the owners will want to eat three meals a day. The cities and towns, also, will 
at least double in population during that period, and this additional population 
will not forego the eating habit. That’s where the chance for the two-fisted 
worker with the invisible capital and the very visible and audible family comes 
in. Let the other fellow grow the fruit. Take his money and help him in his 
orchard until a little piece of land is within reach. Thereafter, cows, chickens, 
pigs, alfalfa, berries, vegetables, an irrigation ditch and independence. One 
instance will suffice to point out the possibilities awaiting the poor man. 

Four years ago twenty-seven farmers, living with their families upon one 
of the forks of Williams Creek, turned off beef that brought them a little less 
than four hundred dollars, fifteen dollars a family, the only cash they took in 
during the year. Ten of the more progressive farmers in the vicinity—it is a 
very large, scattered vicinity—got together, organized a co-operative creamery, 
chipped in seventy-five dollars apiece and started boldly into the dairy business. 


” 
’ 


They knew as much about it ‘as a hawg knows of heaven,” and yet 
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last year the little creamery distributed $17,000 among _ sixty-one 
farmers, paying top market price for butter fat, and it paid the stockholders 
a dividend of twenty per cent besides. Some of the farmers averaged more 
than a hundred dollars a month the year round. They are beginning to im- 
port grade cows and registered stock, though many of them have to haul their 
cream fifteen and even twenty miles to the creamery. And the creamery can- 
not, by one-half, supply the demand of Grants Pass alone. 

It will be a long time before the production of milk, butter, eggs and poultry 
has caught up with the growing demand created by the increasing number of 
city dwellers and lords of the orchards. In the meantime the worker with his 
alfalfa patch, his dairy cows, his vegetable-garden, his irrigation ditch and his 
chickens, even in the valleys as yet without a railroad, will enjoy a steady 
revenue twelve months in the year, a little extra money coming in when the pigs are 
ripe for picking in the fall, about the time the Missus needs a new winter bonnet. 

The rush to the Rogue started with the tales of bonanza fruit profits. 
Upon the further causes that accelerated the hegira into southern Oregon a 
little incident in the billiard-room of one of the Rogue River Valley’s com- 
mercial clubs will help to shed light. 

A group of old-time residents was discussing the hardships of the valley’s 
pioneers when a new arrival joined their ranks. For fifteen minutes he listened. 
Then, during a particularly harrowing recital of conditions forty years ago, 
he interrupted the speaker. 

‘Pardon me, friend” he said with a smile. ‘‘You have known me for two 

years now. Let me ask you 

















a question. Have you ever 
seen, during that period, 
my nose turn dead white?” 

The pioneer stared. 
“Why, no. Not that I can 
remember. What does it 
mean, anyway ?”’ 

“Does vour nose ever 
turn white?” 

“So far as I know it 
doesn’t. But why do you 
ask?” 

The old residents moved 
forward, waiting curiously 
for the answer. 

Thenewarrival chuckled. 

“T’'ll tell you since you’re 
so anxious to find out. You 
were talking about the hard- 
ships of the pioneers in this 
valley. Well, I’m somewhat 
of a pioneer myself. Went 
into Dakota forty years ago. 
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New lumber-camps are springing up in the vast bodies of 





untouched virgin timber 
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speaking of are the marks left by the Dakota zephyrs on my face, on my hands, 
on every part of my body the blizzards could get at by hook or by crook. 
When the temperature gets down around ten above and a stiff wind blows, the 
scars turn white and begin to show up. I’ve been here two winters and they 
have not shown up yet. Talk about hardships here! Pshaw! You couldn’t 
freeze to death here in midwinter unless you tried to real hard or crawled into 
the ice plant.” 

Before the natives had a chance to reply, a weazened little old man with 
gray whiskers and innocent baby-blue eyes spoke up bashfully: 

“I’ve been making somewhat of a climate study myself, and I reckon our 
friend from Dakota is right. Let me tell you that this here is the healthiest 
spot I ever found, and I have looked all over. I’ve been traveling through the 
country since I sold my farm in Wisconsin, investigating the graveyards 
wherever I went.” 

It takes faith, white-hot, contagious faith to work wonders. In the Valley 
of the Rogue they performed startling miracles, changed human nature, oper- 
ated upon ingrowing money without the knife and made it come out for public 
purposes solely by the power of the spirit. Out into the tributary valleys from 
Medford and Grants Pass new railroads are pushing their grades; Central Point 
aims to become the center of the proposed electric system; beyond Jackson- 
ville, the county-seat, new rails are being laid to reawaken old mines; trolley lines 
are projected, irrigation systems are being built, power-plants are under construc- 
tion, new lumber-camps are springing up in the vast bodies of untouched virgin 
timber, and mining, the old- 











est of the industries, is feel- FF = ———— 


ing the quickening touch 
of new capital and new 
methods. 

Orchards come and 
orchards go; mines yield 
wealth and vanish into his- 
tory; even the splendor of 
the forest falls before the 
biting ax, but the beauty 
and the joy of living, rush- 
ing, leaping, tumbling 
water, of great rocks, high 
mountains and of the deep 
places between them last 
forever. When the endless 
ranks of young fruit-trees 
have become hoary with age 
and commonplace, when 
the valley towns have 
become cities and _ the 
hamlets towns, when 
golden opportunities and 





sudden riches no longer are 











There are no longer peaceful sunny drowsy afternoons for 


the men who are making fortunes from Oregon fruit 








Barbarossa, will be made accessible. 


Transplanting the Garden of Eden 


touring grounds in the country. 


better able to appreciate the charm of southern Oregon. 






















the lure, even at that time the stream of humanity into southern Oregon shall 
wax and grow, for the power and the glory of nature’s beauty never grow 
less. In the beauty of its singing streams and silent hills, in the sunny aisles 
of its majestic, dreamy forests, in the mystic shadows of its roaring gorges 
southern Oregon has an asset that will tell its full worth in the future, when 
the pace of material development has slackened a little. Already Crater Lake 
is exercising its magic spell; in a little while the Marble Halls of Oregon, the 
enchanted domes, grottoes, minarets and cathedrals reared fantastically in the 
hollow interior of a mountain vaster than the fabled retreat in which sleeps 
In yet awhile longer, when the good 
roads come, the region between the Valley of the Rogue and the sea, a region 
of tumbled mountains covered with tall timber from base to peak, of singing 
waters, dizzy chasms and radiant valleys, will become one of the most famous 


But in the meantime the traveler need not leave the beaten, easy path to 
obtain a taste of southern Oregon’s pristine beauty. If he will traverse the 
length of Ashland’s park, follow it from its beginning in the thriving city’s very 
heart up and ever up to the edge of the eternal snow, guided by the sight and 
sound of the murmuring brook that leaps in mad abandon over a hundred 
foaming cascades, always in the shade of gnarled oaks, tall cottonwoods, shiny 
laurels, straight firs and dark cedars, with the virgin timber marching in green, 
unbroken ranks up the steep walls of the canon; if he will follow the trails 
through this natural, unpolished jewel owned by the community, he will be 




































In the beautiful 


park at Ashland the beauty of Oregon scenery is wedded to 
awakening that is building her cities 


the commercial 
































The Biggest Job in the World 


By FRANK SAVILE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH RECENT COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPHS MADE BY EDWARD H. KEMP FOR 
CONGRESSMAN LAUD OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


T the commencement of this article 
let me pause to take off my hat 
to the Great American Nation. 
People of the United States, I 
have to offer you—along with my 

felicitations—my apologies. Why? The 
fault is your own. So often do you wash 
your political dirty linen in public, so loudly 
do you deplore your inability to cope with 
the task, that one takes you at your word— 
in great questions one doubts your skill. 
Now, if you will pardon the continued use 
of the simile, I have seen your National 
Sanitary Steam Laundry, a fine building if 
in an unfashionable suburb, turning out the 
very finest work without a stain or a smear, 
and doing it with a speed and an intelligent 
energy which has not yet been equaled since 
the Beginning of Things. The prejudices 
which your own pens bred in my soul I 
forthwith tear out as effectively as in Cule- 
bra Cut a hundred steam-navies tear out 
their thousands of cubic yards of “dirt” 
day after day. 

Here on this jungle-spread isthmus, across 
a belt of country forty miles long by ten wide, 
you have gathered to the shepherding of 
twoscore thousand laborers, five thousand 
keen and healthy men whose keenness and 
healthiness probably cannot be matched in 
any other continent on the habitable globe. 
And this on the site of the White Man’s 
Grave! Truly you may cock your hats an 
inch higher, even while the municipal 
government of New York is dusting your 
political heads with gray. 

The keenness is magnificent, yet the 
healthiness is the word upon which I wish 
to lay the stress. For, after all, is not this 
the crux of the situation? You yourselves 
would be the first to give generous appre- 
ciation to the work of your predecessors, 
as engineers. Yet the French failed, miser- 


ably. They had imagination, enthusiasm, 
skill. They came, fought, and, with thou- 
sands of their underlings, died. It was to 





you that the eternal verity, that to do his 
work a man must be alive, came home with 
poignant force. It is only six years since 
Colonel Gorgas and the Sanitary Commis- 
sion started to conquer disease in its home in 
these festering swamps, and what is the 
result today? A death-rate of less than 
four per thousand. The zone has become 
one mighty sanitarium! 

The full inwardness of this fact strikes 
hardest the newcomer who commences his 
visit to the canal on a Sunday—the general 
holiday. Fresh-faced, alert, smiling, as keen 
in their chaff and in their play as in their 
work, the men of the canal crowded up to 
the morning train which was to bear them 
to the great social rendezvous of Ancon. In 
pure pleasure of their vitality one’s eyes 
rested upon them, and yet, in the ship’s 
cabins, as we slipped into Colon harbor the 
night before, the thermometer had registered 
110 degrees in the shade. 

“A bit fierce, eh?” smiled the young 
athlete who sat down beside me and _ bor- 
rowed a match. “Not just as fresh as 
motoring to Brighton around by Hindhead 
and the downs? Yep—I did that last year. 
Took my holiday in England and had the 
bulliest time. The regulation is that we 
take six weeks every twelvemonth and next 
year I reckon I'll go again. Your first visit 
to the zone? Well, there’s a lot wi!] interest 
you—quite a lot. Begin from the other end 
and work back. Permission? You don’t 
require any. Go where you like and do 
what you like and you'll be welcome. That 
is our American engineering practice. We 
reckon that we’ll learn all the time we have 
anything to teach.” 

I have had little experience of American 
engineering practice elsewhere, but I can 
vouch for the fact that between Colon and 
Panama the usage is not qualified by a single 
exception. From Ancon to Cristobal, in the 
depths of Culebra Cut or on the summit of 
the Spillway, I encountered nothing but 
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The switch-station at the edge of the Culebra Cut, whence 
the electric current is sent to discharge a blast. 
This operator is a type of the fine young 


Americans employed on this world’s job 


courteous words, full information, hospi- 
tality, welcome. 

And mark you I knew no one with “pull.” 
I had no official introductions, I sought no 
influences. I walked onto Colon quay 
knowing no single soul upon the isthmus 
apart from my fellow-passengers. Yet I 
was allowed to strut through the length and 
breadth of those stupendous operations 
as if I owned them. Wonderful are the 
ways of democracy in the hands of an 
autocrat! 

Shall I explain this paradox? The matter 
is thus: it is the war office of the United 
States which has taken hold of the Biggest 
Job in the World, and it is their representa- 
tive, Colonel Goethals, who is the man 
behind the machine. If there is a human 
being in the two hemispheres at the present 
moment with a more concentrated aim in 
his lifework I should be interested to meet 
him, “Dirt.” That sums up the total of 
the colonel’s ideas—how, when, where, and 
with what speed he can dispose of the 
hundreds of thousands of cubic yards of 
earth and stone which are torn from the 
deepening bed of the canal daily. To 
serve these ends, engineers, surveyors, police, 
doctors, and every unit in his army of fifty 
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thousand, toil unceasingly. All outside in- 
fluences are forgotten—what does not touch 
this vocation is a thing of naught. “Dig— 
and continue to dig’”’—that is his watchword, 
and in this community of free and inde- 
pendent citizens that word is as absolute 
as was ever that of a medieval tyrant among 
his serfs. Five thousand-fold they reflect the 
vitality and enthusiasm which radiates 
from one. The result is going to be—nay, 
already is—a huge success. 

What, speaking broadly, were the prob- 
lems which confronted the American Com- 
mission when it took over the derelict works 
of M. de Lesseps? They found seven miles, 
more or less, of waterway bored into the 
edge of the isthmus up to the rising slopes 
of Gatun. Beyond this they found shallow 
depressions grooving the earth across the 
remajning forty miles. They found quite 
an appreciable notch nicked in the hills of 
Culebra. They found quantities of low- 
powered engines, defective rails, abandoned 
dredgers. They found, it is needless to add, 
thousands of graves. Last, and certainly 
not least, they found a river, sometimes 
ambling, sometimes charging headlong, 
through a bed which in a score of places 
coincided with the proposed bed of the 
canal. 

The two last items were the ones which 
were of account. The continual necessity 
for digging graves seemed as if it would leave 
little time or energy for any other forms of 
spade work. Colonel Gorgas was told to 
attend to this side of the situation, and how 
he has succeeded I have already outlined. 
That weight off their minds, the engineering 
staff picked up the theodolites and paraded 
for chain drill on the crumbling banks of 
the Chagres. And while they organized 
labor and got their gangs going they found 
time to keep a very sedulous eye upon that 
innocent-looking and dismal ditch. 

The French had told them what a single 
night’s freshet could do. The shaling banks, 
in some places the height of respectable 
cliffs, proved what a bite those ripples could 
tear out of the solid earth when they rose 
in their foaming might and were hungry. 

The Chagres lived fully up to its repu- 
tation. Not once but again and again it 
knocked faith and good works into chaos. 
The thing grew monotonous—the American 
fighting spirit was aroused. It was ‘“Pike’s 
Peak or bust” again, and Colonel Goethals 
is less likely to ‘‘bust” on the practical side 


























of anything to which he sets his hands than 
any man now breathing. 
“Gee!” said the commission, scratching 
its commissionary head. ‘We can’t corral 
this insurrectionary stream. Let’s stifle it!” 
They have done it—or it is as good as 
done. The Sons of Liberty have ravished 
that priceless gift from the Chagres—they 
have put it into a prison in which it will rave 
in vain. And the simplicity of the thing! 
One glance at the canal chart would explain 
better than any words of mine, but even 
without that guide, explanation should not 
be difficult. On it you would see the broad 
white band of the canal stretching straight— 
or nearly straight—from Limon bay to La 
Boca below the hill of Ancon. Crossing 
this, turning, twisting, butting at corners, 
describing absurd loops, gamboling madly 
amid the ruins which its own rage has flung 
abroad, is the tangled thread of the river. 
Enclosing the whole of the upland portion 
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of the canal, from Gatun to Culebra, is a 
huge darkened irregular patch, from which 
emerges only a few miles of the Chagres at 
mouth and source! Do you get the notion? 
Of course you do—the Americans are not 
so much building a canal as creating an 
inland sea. That patch represents a titanic 
tank in which the Chagres is no longer a 
river but merely a current upon the surface 
of a mere. Isn’t simplicity the word? 
Across the watershed which Culebra rolls 
toward the Atlantic they have flung up a 
dam a hundred feet high which, when 
engineering operations are complete, will 
tail back the highland streams over one 
hundred and sixty-four square miles of 
country—will create, in fact, what is already 
termed on the chart the Lake of Gatun. 
Ruthless? Perhaps, but if this highway for 
the nations is to come into being we have 
no place for ruth. Villages, plantations, 
the homes and sustenance of thousands, 














Looking into the deepest part of the Culebra Cut. 
three hundred feet 





This mighty ditch has an average depth of 
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must go the way of swamp and jungle—into 
oblivion. The very railway upon which we 
roll in these luxurious cars today, goes with 
them, and along the shores of the newly 
created lake will run another line, replacing 
ties and sleepers which will then be six 
fathoms deep. 

So much for the broad plan. Now let us 
take the advice of my friend upon the train 
and work back with something more of 
detail. To do this we must first get to 
Panama, and this idea is the one dominant 
in a good many heads besides our own. At 
every station the numbers of the passengers 
increase—it is the day of rest and recreation. 
Not only men come aboard, but women and 
children. Under the Commission’s benig- 
nant sway the domestic life is in no way 
penakized...-Fathers and husbands can enjoy 
the society of their little ones and their wives, 
sometimes in a house of their own, some- 
times sharing it with another family, some- 
times having to be content with the fourth 
part of a ‘“‘meat safe.” In the zone every 
building, be it hospital, house or store, is 
of this description: entirely covered at every 
outlet with fine mesh wire netting impene- 





A five-cubic-yard shovel working in rock at Empire on the Culebra Cut. 
rom a raft on the flood-waters 


trable to the mosquito. This, and the kero- 
sening of the swamps, has put an end to the 
life and exploits of anopheles, and with his 
passing, as our own great authority, Major 
Ross, was the first to prove, passes malaria, 
yellow fever, and all the other tropic dis- 
eases which the formerly unheeded gnat can 
propagate. Look at these women. Do they 
show signs of heart-wearing hardship in 
spite of the fact that the equator is eight 
short degrees away? 

“Sick?” said the wife of one of the sur- 
geons in answer to my question. “Only a 
little homesickness and not much of that. 
We’re well looked after. There are none 
of the worries—and pleasures—of shopping. 
We order all we want from the headquarters 
store. They run a supply train every day.” 

They do. In twenty-four hours the orders 
of Bohio and Miraflores and Obisbo and a 
dozen other settlements are executed at the 
big storage department at Cristobal, and 
each housewife has received the steak and 
fruit and vegetables and ice which she 
ordered the day before. A little inhuman, 
perhaps, this machine feeding, but to the 
languid housewife—and in the rainy season 








The men here are working 




















one cannot always be at one’s brightest— 
what a boon! 

But on Sunday, in many homes, domestic- 
ity is forgotten. Up at Ancon, overlooking 
Panama bay, is the great City of Rest, and set 
amid the palm-groves are hospitals, sana- 
toriums, baseball grounds and, boldly con- 
fronting all, the Commission’s magnificent 
hotel. This is the goal of hundreds today. 
They want to meet their fellows, they want 
to lounge on the piazza after the evening 
meal, they want to hear the band which is 
supported entirely for the tired workers’ 
benefit. Every night of the week it plays 
somewhere along the zone, but the state 
occasion is Sunday night at Ancon. The 
great dining-room, huge as it is, cannot 
contain us all. We dine in intervals, a 


hungry crowd in the doorway eagerly and 
sometimes frowningly watching the more 
fortunate who have secured, and seem 





In the east chamber of the upper Gatun Locks, partially completed, showing the sills upon which 
the great gates will rest 








loath to leave, the tables within. But 
before that great gathering of the fam- 
ished it is pleasant to wander out along the 
hillside, to follow unhindered the railway 
track along which we have come, and to 
wonder at the jungle through which the 
road is hewn. It stands up to the track like 
awall. What spirit they had, those pioneers, 
Drake, Raleigh, Morgan and many another 
who came this way, when they confronted 
this barrier between them and their hopes! 
Knowing no certain goal they flung them- 
selves ax in hand upon—this/ One’s pulses 
quicken in pride of their audacity and then, 
by an easily understood train of thought, 
the thrill of admiration leaps the centuries and 
reaches their descendants of today. This task 
of theirs. Is it a less one? The uncounted 
graves of the French occupation prove that it 
is not. The jungle is conquered. Now it is 
the turn of earth, and swamp, and stone. 
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The sun’s rim dips. Tropic glories fill 
the West. Slowly up the jungle path comes 
a worker and his wife, clad for jungle 
hunting. Each carries a rifle and slung to 
the shoulders of the man is a buck. All do 
not find their pleasures on the piazza of the 
hotel, and some souls are so full of energy 
that rest, for them, must be some other form 
of labor. They pass, and I follow slowly, 
along avenues of palms, past hospitals where 
convalescents lounge on balconies, through 
married quarters where all the pleasant 
intimacies of home life are revealed by new- 
lit lamps in a hundred alcoves. Through 
the quick gathering dusk of the hotel— 
dinner—the band—and the bed which is to 
prepare us all for the tireless energies of the 
morrow. 

Monday shows a morning emptied of 
Sunday’s crowds. Toil has claimed the 
pleasure-seekers of yesterday and they are 
seated at desk or drawing board, on the 
footplate of engines or at the head of gangs, 
strung out along the forty miles of torn 
earth which separates the Atlantic from his 
Pacific bride, whose wedding ring the toilers 
are hastening to forge. Let us follow them, 
taking by right of priority the obstacle which 
stands in their way with longest drawn 
defiance. At Culebra the Andes tail out, 
and through their heights a pass has to be 
won. 

Conceive a hill, thick with impenetrable 
jungle, now rent open as by a titan’s hand. 
The huge groove is terraced by twenty rail- 
way tracks running along its sides. The air 
is dark with the smoke of engines. A hun- 
dred steam-shovels are at work, each, to all 
seeming, a living thing, biting huge morsels 
from the soil. A roar, and the huge steel 
jaws descend upon their prey. Another 
roar and they are tossed into the air, to spew 
out their meal upon a waiting truck. Four- 
score or more of these monsters do this 
twice a hundred times within an hour. At 
each gulp a cubic yard of earth is torn away 
and flung into the ballast trains. Now 
compute, you mathematically minded, how 
many tons go north and south—not east and 
west, remember, as a glance at the map will 
show you—from this wound in the hill day 
by day. And for two years at least, prob- 
ably three, and possibly four, that work has 
to go on. Another ten feet has to be sunk 
into the heart of the isthmus before the 
Olym pic—or whatever liner holds pride of 
hugeness on the seas in years to come—can 
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pass from ocean to ocean with four feet of 
water beneath her keel. 

And it is not all earth—there are mouth- 
fuls which even those teeth of steel cannot 
chew. Drills are everywhere—the thunders 
of blastings echo through the gorge—thou- 
sands of splintered fragments spin out into 
the air. And between rock and earth are 
banks of clay which the sun has dried to the 
toughness of cement. For these, water 
drills have been specially invented. By 
electric machinery pipes are thrust into the 
baked soil. From these, water is forced by 
hydraulic pressure till what was a ringing 
block of cement becomes a slough into which 
the unwary may easily slip knee-high. And 
so into the maw of the steam-shovel goes 
everything—splinter, gravel, torn rock and 
clay, and the pass in the hill widens, deepens, 
grows inch by inch from arrogant height 
to conquered depth at the puny hands of 
man. 

As is Culebra, so is Empire, and Obisbo 
and Cascadas and a score of other settle- 
ments. Stolid unremitting spade work goes 
on with, behind the spade, steam. To dig— 
that is not the sole problem. To dispose of 
what is dug—that is a question as engross- 
ing. Train after train goes north and south 
through the jungle, carrying the ruins of 
Culebra’s hill to a thousand graves. And 
over these the jungle will creep and hide 
them in its green embrace and ten years 
from now who shall say where the ribs and 
sinews of the mutilated steep are laid? But 
its monument will remain, written along the 
silver of the circlet joining sea to sea. 

At Miraflores and Gatun destruction 
ceases and building begins. Here are the 
Pacific and the Atlantic locks respectively, 
and of these the greatest and most advanced is 
the last. To walk out of the Gatun station 
and stand upon the monstrous level of ce- 
ment which there squares off the slope of 
the canal is like reaching the top of some 
Attic cliff beneath which foam and spindrift 
are replaced by smoke and steam. Smooth 
and sleek the crags face each other across 
the gorge, and right and left of them others 
are in building. Enormous caissons of 
iron tower up—skeletons which the hoppers 
have yet to clothe with a flesh of cement. 
Down in the hollow below are great gates 
and counter-poises of steel, which in the 
years to come will slide this way and that 
at the touch of a hand upon a lever. Be- 
neath all are huge tunnels, metal-lined, 


































































































through which torrents will gush from lock 
to lock—underground sluices which will lift 
ships still to be designed and of a tonnage 
which staggers imagination. The Lusi- 





The native portion of the town of Culebra. A type of conditions as the Americans found them in the Canal zone 


tania? The engineers in charge smile. 
They have made preparations for larger 
craft than that. Sixty thousand tons will 
be somewhere about the mark of the dis- 











Cristobal, macadamized, sewered, graded, with gardens well tended and houses carefully screened, is an 
example of how American enterprise and intelligence have transformed conditions in the Canal zone 
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have read them till my 
brain reeled. Suffice it to 
say that by the hundred 
thousands tons cement is 
made, lifted thus into the 





iuranecere tT Tr air, cradled out above 
inn - Wane uw those iron molds, where 
e ' it will shortly. appear, 





grim and solid, a replica 
of the completed crags of 
gray at its side. They 
too, seem alive — these 
swiftly flying cradles— 
vital explanations of the 











The government's great temperance hotel, the Tivoli, at 


placement of the ocean greyhounds of the 
next decade. Well—let them come! Here 
is accommodation. Here, above the magic 
pressure of the waters, they will mount to a 





height of five and eighty feet, and passing. 


out into the new-made lake will sail at little 
less than their normal speed across its 
waters till they find release in like manner 
through Miraflores and La Boca’s Pacific 
harbor. 

Toward that consummation these great 
mixing houses have been built, and these 
enormous cranes reared upon a maze of rails. 
From them a hundred and fifty feet up in the 
air huge hoppers filled with liquid cement 
are rushed out on endless cables across a 
quarter of a mile of void. The touch of a 
lever and they hang poised above the iron 
frames which gape to receive them. Why 
should I quote you statistics?—I myself 


strenuous spirit of the task 
and of the place. 

Away to the west of the 
great channel of Gatun is 
another monument of man’s persistency in 
the face of nature’s antagonism. Here is 
the famous Spillway—the warder, as it were, 
of the prison in which the Chagres learns 
docility—the prisoner’s aid officer, too, who 
at its dismissal, offers it good advice. 

The vast dam which is to hold up the 
waters of Lake Gatun is built of the mud 
dredged from its depths. This mud is not 
raised by long endeavor of machines or 
human hands. Itis merely pumped, diluted 
with water, onto the broad bank from huge 
pipes which ceaselessly gush over it. .The 
water runs away; the mud remains. Acre 
by acre it is widening, till at last, a very 
mountain, it will thrust its shoulders under 
the weight of a hundred and sixty square 
miles of lake. 

But through it a channel has to be left 
for outlet. With a river like the Chagres no 
chances are taken. It is 


Ancon, adjoining 
Panama, where hundreds of clerks and engineers spen¢ 
luxuriously restful Sundays 











e not allowed to emerge, 
vindictive after its shack- 
ling, to take such way as 
it pleases—to wreak such 
vengeance as it can find. 
Demurely the  Spillway 
ushers it out into a channel 
carved far aside from the 
canal. Artificial rocks will 
break its current. Care- 
fully’ planned contours 
will shepherd it from turn 
to turn. When finally it is 
released to surge seaward 
as it will, its anger will 
have been broken and 
wasted upon a hundred 
faces of adamant. ‘Sullenly, 








The fine well-screened clubhouse of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at Culebra, where both sexes find social recreation 
and educational advantages 



























































its rancours curbed, it will roll down the 
last few miles of its old bed, no longer 
foaming, no longer burdened with the 
destructions torn from the upland wastes, 
but tamed; the smooth servant, indeed, of 
the operations which its unleashed anger 


One of the two retaining walls of the vast Gatun dam, where the spirit of the 
has been broken 














wild Chagres river 


has a thousand times destroyed. It is 
at Gatun that the human element, in 
spite of so much and so perfected a range 
of machinery, comes most prominently into 
notice. Here, in consequence, one sees more 
of the barrack life of the unskilled laborers— 














The band plays every Sunday in front of the Hotel Tivoli, to the delight of the Americans on the hotel 
verandas as well as the natives from the village beyond 
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stated portions, custom, 


in the opinion of the 
mecical authorities, having 
made it a necessity to 
health. 

“Don’t drink that!” 
said one of these cheery 
“housekeepers” reproach- 
fully, as I paused outside 
the door of one of these 
homes of labor to quench 
my thirst at a_ barrel 
labeled ‘‘distilled water.” 
“Come away in and have 
some ice. Like a banana?” 

I went in—not so much 
for the ice or the banana, 
both of which were excel- 
lent, as for a chance to 
view the domestic side of 





Administrative genius has made life not only bearable but pleasant in the 


construction centers along the route of the Canal. 


in the tropics is not so bad after 
is screened with copper gauze 


the silver men, as they are called in contra- 
distinction to the American employees, who 
are weekly paid in gold. 

They are a cosmopolitan crowd. Of 
whites, Spaniards, Creoles, Italians, Greeks 
form the majority; of blacks, West Indian 
negroes from Jamaica and Barbadoes. The 
latter are very proud of their birthright. 
How many times did the pregnant words 
“T am a Bri’sh subject, sah” greet me on 
mud heaps and in restaurants? I forget, but 
I do not forget the smile of comradeship 
which invariably accompanied this sentiment 
or the thrilling white teeth which enunciated 
it. 

White and black live in barracks, mostly 
in separate nationalities, though Italians are 
often housed with Greeks. They are con- 
trolled by male housekeepers, Americans 
all, who are responsible for their food, their 
cleanliness and their health. They undergo 
sanitary precautions which they have not 
encountered before in the course of their 
happy-go-lucky lives. They inhabit, of 
course, ‘‘meat-safe” dormitories. They lie 
on canvas bunks lashed to iror frames, the 
whole of which is constantly washed and 
disinfected. They are served with good 
and nourishing food under the eye of com- 
petent attendants. The Canal Zone is a 
dry one—that is to say no alcohol is served 
in the Commission’s hotels—but to laborers 
of the Latin races wine is served daily in 
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the bachelor laborer’s life 
from close quarters. The 
sun was westering —the 
men would be coming 
home. I smelled smells which made me 
hungry. Pridefully my new friend showed 
me round; showed me beds, cooking pots, 
utensils, descanted on the quality of the food, 
bade me handle and taste. 

“Five hundred Greeks and Italians in 
mine” he informed me. “I reckon, bar the 
fact that they’ve got to hustle some, they 
have the time of their lives.” 

I think so too. And surely this era on the 
isthmus will have its seywelae, as doctors 
would put it, long after the jungle has taken 
back these labor settlements for its own. 
Forty thousand ignorant men, bred for the 
most part in tropic or European squalors, 
will have learned how it feels to live for 
months the organized life of civilization, 
disciplined by leaders who temper energy 
with justice, who, out of work-a-day hours, 
offer their underlings domestic advantages 
little Jess than those enjoyed in the social 
grades above them. Will a leaven spread 
abroad from this lump, to find its way into 
Columbian stews, Jamaican shacks, Italian 
and Greek alleys on the other side of the 
Atlantic? Perhaps—time alone can show. 
But when civilization has gripped twoscore 
thousand human beings and swung them a 
full step along the path of progress, surely 
some will remain where that mighty hand 
has lodged them; not all, one believes, will 
step back. 

Chewing these reflections and my banana 
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I passed the gangs working 
along the Spillway head, 
dodged the live wires 
which carried power to a 
hundred engines, slipped 
between the mixing houses 
where the trains roared in, 
stepping, so to speak, on 
one another’s heels as they 
hooted and boomed their 
hunger for more cement, 
strolled again across the 
great canon of the locks, 
and mounted the slope into 
the town—if, to describe 
Gatun’s assemblage of 
wood and wire habitations, 
town is the word. I had 
seen how “silver” labor 
lived. At Ancon the social 














side of married “gold” 
employees had been re- 
vealed to me. What of the 
“boys’—the young men 
whose sparkle and chaff on Sunday had 
enlivened the train, the bachelors unattached? 
Who held responsibilities to tem? 

The answers lined the streets. Here were 
the bachelor halls, here were the eating- 
houses, here were the establishments of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association offering 
a welcome to all. Here the Commission was 
mother and sister and housekeeper in one. 
It housed, lodged, supplied square meals of 
the very squarest at thirty cents per head, 
and subsidized the reading-rooms and 
entertainments which go to choke staleness 
—that staleness which in the tropics annually 
arises and ultimately, invariably and re- 
lentlessly encloses the worker in its grip. 


Old French dredgers left by Uncle Sam’s predecessors in the big job. 
‘he machinery in which such gigantic ambitions were 
centered is now of interest only to a 


California dealer in scrap iron 


I dined, teaed, lunched and—surest test 
of all—breakfasted among those keen-faced 
boys; and I credit, with no reserve, one fact 
which was early impressed upon me, 
namely, that the five thousand “gold” men 
have been chosen from twenty times their 
number of applicants. 

Endurance, grit, wholesome living 
and cheery enthusiasm are writ large 
upon their faces. In their bearing one 
read the silent proclamation ‘‘We are the 
Best.” 

Epitome of Young America, at the com- 
mencement of this article I uncovered before 
your mother. At its conclusion let me take 
off my hat to you! 











Where soon the fleets of the world, for commerce and for war, shall pass from ocean to ocean 




















Summit of Mount Rose, 10,800 feet high, reached by trail from Lake Tahoe 








On Horseback to Mount Rose 


By GeorGE HAMLIN FIitcH 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PROFESSOR J. E. CHURCH, JR., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


HE mountain peaks around Lake 

Tahoe are very easy to climb and 

they afford some of the finest views 

that can be secured in the high 

Sierra because of the presence of 
the lake—a great body of water twenty-four 
miles long and thirteen wide. It has been 
my custom for several years to spend the 
summer vacation at Brockway at the 
northern end of Lake Tahoe and to make 
excursions from this point to various moun- 
tain summits. This northern end of the 
great lake is exceptionally mild in climate; 
the sun rests warmly on it and harsh 
winds are considerably tempered. At Brock- 
way also are the old hot springs which were 
known to the Indians in early days and were 
the objects of long pilgrimages. These 
springs are strongly impregnated with 
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various salts and they have the same exhila- 
rating effect on the system as the mud baths 
in many parts of southern California. 
Mount Tallac, at the southern end of the 
lake, is the most accessible of the peaks 
around Lake Tahoe. It is an easy walk 
to the summit by the trail from Glen Alpine, 
and the reward is one of the finest views in 
the state. The lake looks as though you 
could throw a stone into its waters, while 
below is Desolation Valley, which is rightly 
named, as it furnishes neither animal nor 
bird life. On one visit to the summit it 
was my privilege to see a great thunder- 
storm break over the lake and the surround- 
ing country, while on the summit the sun 
was shining. Heavy masses of inky black 
clouds rolled halfway up the mountain, and 
vivid lightning darted through it. One saw 




















weather in the making, as though seated 
safely on Olympus while Jupiter hurled his 
thunderbolts. 

The view from Freel’s peak, which is 
considerably higher than Tallac, is far more 
extensive than that from Tallac, but of all 
the summits about the lake the prospect 
from the top of Mount Rose is the finest 
and most extensive. Mount Rose is 10,800 
feet in height. It is sixteen miles in direct 
line from Reno, Nevada. The trail. from 
Lake Tahoe is circuitous and in places 
difficult for horses, but on a sure-footed 
animal one may go to the summit in the 
saddle. 

One pleasant day in September a party 
from Brockway made the trip to the summit 
and returned the same day, although the 
hotel was not reached until nearly midnight. 
The party was’led by Frank B. Alverson, 
former proprietor of Brockway, who knows 
the whole lake region, and it consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Osborn of Sawtelle, Mrs. 
Hilda Porterfield of Oakland, Miss Crissy 
Mckillop of San Francisco, Harold Fitch 
and the writer. The horses were all sure- 
footed mountain animals who could be 
trusted to go down steep grades and to jump 
over boulders or fallen trees. We started 
at six o’clock in the morning and rode along 
the shore of the lake, past the beautiful 
Crystal Bay to the old Incline, where logs 
in the early days were sent down the steep 
mountain side to the sawmill at the corner 
of the lake. From Incline we took the 
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regular road to Reno, which zigzags up the 
foothills, giving one a series of beautiful 
panoramic views of the lake. Here the 
stumps of many great pines and firs show 
the havoc that was made on the superb tim- 
ber of the lake shore in the days of the Com- 
stock boom. The tourist who takes the 
steamer ride around Lake Tahoe sees the 
hills and mountain sides clothed with the 
young trees that have sprung up during the 
last twenty years, but how much more im- 
pressive would be the scene if the original 
forest of towering pines once more covered 
these heights. It seems to accentuate the 
crime of this ravaging of the fine trees along 
the lake shore that most of the timber made 
from these superb pines went into the under- 
ground workings of the Comstock mines. 
All that remains now of this splendid forest 
primeval is an occasional lone pine or fir, 
gnarled and twisted, and saved by its de- 
formity from the fate that befell its neigh- 
bors. Many of the younger trees have 
reached a height of fifty or sixty feet, though 
swaths of dead trees may be traced here and 
there, the marks of fires started by careless 
campers. To our left was a huge hogback 
which runs from a high hill directly north 
of Brockway around in a half-circle until 
it nearly reaches Mount Rose. Twice I 
had tramped over the hogback on the trail 
to Mount Rose, but each time was turned 
back by lack of time. Soon we rode by 
Slide mountain, an ungainly peak which 
does not look its imposing height of 9,750 




















The snow-bound isolation of Mount Rose Observatory and observers 

















feet. Then, taking a turn to the left at 
Slide mountain, the road runs through a 
pleasant valley denuded of trees, to Lock- 
abaugh’s lumber-camp, with the flume still 
in operation to carry logs down to Nevada. 

Here we camped and had lunch. Being 
in doubt about the trail we asked directions 
of a stock-herder who came riding down 
through the brush. He put us on the right 
trail and for an hour we had a stiff ride over 
fallen trees and up the mountain side. 
At one point there was a superb view of 
Nevada, spread out like a map. Further 
on we came into a pretty little valley in the 
center of which were two egg-shaped lakes. 
Here, had we taken the trail to the right and 
skirted a high ridge, we should have been 
able to ride nearly to the summit of Mount 
Rose. As it was we took the left-hand trail, 
expecting to follow a high hogback to the 
mountain. When we were up about five 
hundred feet we caught our first glimpse of 
the summit of Mount Rose, with the white 
observatory hut and the rain-gauge gleaming 
in the strong sunlight. In the clear moun- 
tain atmosphere it looked only a short dis- 
tance away, but it proved to be a weary 
“hike.” When we reached the high ridge 
which we expected to follow clear to the 
mountain, our disappointment was very 
keen to find that a deep cafion separated us 
from the mountain, one side of which was 
covered with snow. 
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Lake Tahoe from Mount Rose Observatory 








Leaving the horses on the ridge we started 
down the side of the cafion. The descent 
was difficult, but when we began the ascent 
of the mountain, it seemed as though we 
would never get out of the loose soil in which 
grew stunted pine and cedar. The rarefied 
air made it impossible to climb more than 
two hundred feet without a stop for rest. 
Finally we got beyond the timber line and 
then the ascent was easy, for the weather- 
worn rocks were arranged like steps. Up 
we went along a high ridge and soon were 
cheered by the sight of the observatory hut. 
On the run we made the last hundred yards. 

The view from the summit was finer than 
from any other peak about Tahoe because 
Mount Rose is the culminating point of the 
great ridge that starts from the rear of 
Brockway. To the southwest gleamed the 
beautiful Donner Lake of sinister memory, 
for on its shores in midwinter many years 
ago perished miserably many members of 
one of the first emigrant parties in the great 
gold rush to California. Still farther west 
Independence Lake lies among the shaggy 
mountains. To the north Mount Rose falls 
away in almost a sheer precipice for more 
than a mile down into the depths of White’s 
cafion. Beyond this, one may see far away 
the roofs of the houses in Reno and the 
smoke of the engine of the overland train. 
Still farther north, mountain ridge is piled 
on mountain ridge until the summits meet 


























the horizon. Over to the east lay Nevada, 
with the great Washoe Lake the most con- 
spicuous object, while to the south stretched 
beautiful Tahoe, deeply blue and lustrous 
in the waning sunlight. Beyond Tahoe to 
the south the rolling mountain tops were 
hidden in haze. 

The weather observatory on Mount Rose 
is due to the efforts of Professor McAdie, 
who was among the first to foresee the great 
value to the weather service of high moun- 
tain stations in the Sierra Nevada for taking 
temperature in the winter. But the practi- 
cal work of build- 
ing the station 
has been largely 
done by Profes- 
sor J. E. Church, 
Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Neva- 
da, who occupies 
the chair of Latin 
but is co-opera- 
tive observer of 
meteorology and 
climatology o 
the Nevada Agri- 
cultural Station. 
The observatory 
was established 
about five years 
ago. An appro- 
priation of $500 
was made by the 
government, but 
this was largely 
used for equip- 
ment, so that the 
labor of getting 
the material to 
the summit and 
of building the 
observatory was mostly voluntary. The 
observatory is built like a ship’s cabin and 
is filled with glass windows. It is held 
firmly in place in an excavation in solid 
rock. The door faces the south and on one 
side are two bunks, furnished with mat- 
tresses and bedding. At the north end of 
the bunk is an oil stove. Under the broad 
western window, which occupies over a 
third of the width of the hut, is a table, and 
on the left are two lockers and two shelves. 
The place is equipped with food, snowshoes, 
cameras and various meteorological instru- 
ments. Near the hut are the precipitation 
tank and the Fergusson meteorograph. 








Snow feathers 
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Many curious observations of tempera- 
ture, wind, snowfall and the conservation 
of snow have already been made by means 
of the instruments on Mount Rose station. 
The results which have been secured by 
comparing temperatures on Mount Rose 
and at Reno have led Professor Church to 
believe that frost forecasting from mountain 
tops will prove of great value to the weather 
service, and in an agricultural experiment 
station bulletin for June, 1908, he gave many 
interesting facts showing that sudden falls 
of temperature in Reno were anticipated by 
drops of the 
thermometer on 
Mount Rose. 
The height of 
Mount Rose, 
with the great 
basin of Nevada 
far below and to 
the leeward, of- 
fers ideal condi- 
tions for studying 
weather forecast- 
ing from moun- 
tain tops. Profes- 
sor Church _be- 
lieves that soon 
‘mountain 
weather stations 
will be of suffi- 
cient value to be 
esteemed the 
sentinels of the 
service.” 

One of the val- 
uable results of 
Prof. Church’s 
trips in winter in 
the mountain 
region around 
Reno is the proof he has accumulated of the 
necessity of timber near the summits of high 
mountains to preserve the snow from being 
blown away. Each tree or shrub serves o 
make a mound of snow and these mounds 
often remain long after the snow-banks in the 
neighboring cafions have melted. His con- 
clusion is that “the bulk of the snow on high 
mountains is preserved where it falls, in cold 
storage, so to speak, against the late sum- 
mer.”’ Itis only in recent years that the gov- 
ernment has taken measures to protect the 
timber on the high mountains around Lake 
Tahoe, thus assuring a good body of water 
from the streams that flow into the valley. 
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Oh, all across the lawn before the break of day their morrice goes— A 
The lights o’ dew, the sprites o’ dew that flit to find their cloud! 

And golden-cored in forest glooms my vision of the forest grows, 
Where harebells flicker with the sun and pigeons sob aloud. 


Oh, heart, it’s fleet and far to be this day of all the days o’ dream— 
Through alleys canopied with boughs and pooled with laughing light y 
’Tis fever-footed, young and wild, to seek the woodland ways o’ dream, 
To seek the limb-free cool content of woodland things in flight! “A 


i 
We'll dance adown the billowed hills. Gay plumaged birds shall soar to us. e) 
We'll plunge in thickets berry-bright and stain our lips with mirth. S 


We'll stretch our arms to waterfalls and halloo as they roar to us; (ne 
The fruits and flowers of childhood ours—the plenty horn of earth. ye) 
res 
Oh, we'll be wild and young and free! The hare shall blink bright eye ie 
to us. oy 
The dappled deer shall nuzzle us and race to lead us on. I~ 
No woodland way will covert be, no woodland creature shy to us; 
And night shall be bird minstrelsy outrivaling the dawn. Ske 


Oh, we’ll be gay and rollick too—our throats a-thrill with caroling; 
Your hair with rippling sunlight one, your lips apart for joy! 

And hue and scent of sky and wood shall be our fair appareling; 
The sun shall be our bauble and the silver moon our toy! 


=== 


yr 


Then hushed and clasped on twilight heights when sunset rivers darkle o’er, 
When last horizons purpling flash and vanish into night— 

As, ere the morn, from unknown bourne, triumphantly the lark will soar— 
So, sorrowing for joy, at last to sleep shall fare our flight! 


And in the court of sleep at last, where man and beast together lie, 
Where shadows weave and restfully the dreams and visions rain— 


) 
Oh, clasped so close not death may part, with wistful sigh and blissful sigh, a) 
Shut in from storm, wide wings and warm shall fold our world again! bis 
rey 
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The Adventures of Paea’s Pearl 





By M. R. ALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 


HE pearl came to port on the 
Island Bird. Cap’n Bully Lester 
suspected its size and purity from 
the pearl fisher’s exuberant 
smile. But Paea, big and strong 
and handsome, talked of everything but 
pearls. He answered carelessly or seemed 
deaf to several of the Cap’n’s rather pointed 
questions. He merely continued to smile 
when Lester spoke of the rich English 
traveler in Papeete who was looking for rare 
pearls and dash the price. From the time 
the pearl fisher came aboard in the Low 
Islands until the /sland Bird reached port, 
Bully Lester could find nothing to report 
but his suspicions. Even these must be 
paraded without confirmation. For Papahue, 
Paea’s servant and aide, was also silent. 
The Jsland Bird made a quick passage. 
The moon was not up when she dropped 
anchor in the lagoon. The deep plunge 
echoed back to the green hills and started 
a little bustle along the beach. Bully Lester 
urged the pearl fisher to remain on board 
until morning, but Paea refused with some 
wit and a good deal of laughter for he sus- 
pected such profuse hospitality. So Cap’n 
Bully went up to the house of Scar-Face Tom 
McClatchy, the American trader. Here he 
imparted his suspicions and spent a pleasant 
evening drinking rum and leering at Meri, 
McClatchy’s half-caste motherless daughter. 
But Paea hurried to his own house, which 
had been damp and silent for many long 
months. Upon the veranda table a dusty 
lamp with soot-encrusted chimney stood 
silent guard. After several unsuccessful 
attempts Paea got it lighted and stepped 
through the unlocked door. There was not 
much furniture in the room; a sleeping mat, 


a camphorwood chest, a table and a chair. 
On a nail stuck through the bamboo wall 
hung a moldy blue serge coat cut in the 
most violent style of eight years before. 

The pearl fisher placed the lamp in the 
center of the table. He drew out the pearl 
and let it rest upon his palm for one raptur- 
ous second. Then he slipped it gently into 
the breast pocket of the old blue coat. 
Papahue stood in the door and panted. He 
had been delayed by the great knobby 
bundle of baggage tied up in sailcloth. He 
watched the disappearance of the pearl 
without interest. He had seen a great many 
pearls go into the breast pocket of the moldy 
blue coat. Paea had no secret from his 
trusted servant. The only danger of be- 
trayal lay in the delirium of gambling fever 
which invariably seized Papahue at the sight 
of a pearl. But in this respect neither had 
suffered, for Paea usually sold the pearls 
before Papahue could do more than dream of 
what he might do if an opportunity offered. 

The pearl fisher let the coat fall back into 
place. “Eh, Papahue” he said absently. 

Dutifully Papahue explained. He de- 
sired to spend the night with some /aiti, 
relatives. 

Paea nodded. “Put the lamp on the 
veranda table” said he, ‘then /aere! Get 
out!’’ 

He heard the thudding of Papahue’s bare 
feet die away into the night and chuckled. 
He had been careful not to confirm Bully 
Lester’s prying suspicions. And the pearl 
would remain in the blue coat until after 
the interview with the English traveler. 
For the pearl fisher had a reputation in the 
Group. It was the only thing he had ever 
really worked for and it was the outcome of 
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some sad experiences in his boyhood when 
he first dived from the vi canoe, and the 
ways of the pearl buyer were mysterious. 
Now he did not have to show his wares. 
He had seen to it that about pearls, at least, 
his word was sufficient. 

He moved to the open door. The lamp, 
sheltered from the night breeze, burned with 
a steady flame. The moon had risen and 
flooded the island with prodigal splendor. 
Figures moved in and out in the checkered 
shade beneath the palms and flamboyants. 
There came the sound of singing and gay 
laughter. But Paea shut the door. The 
serious business of selling pearls to an 
Englishman required a clear head. He lay 
down upon his mat and slept. 

He dreamed, laughed aloud and started 
wide-awake. Through the split bamboo 
wall the light filtered whitely. A rosy mist 
hung above the splintered spires of Morea 
that thrust up out of the sea fourteen miles 
away. It was dawn. The pearl fisher 
bathed and put on one of his white European 
suits that Papahue laundered so beautifully. 
He placed a pearl scarf-pin in his maroon 
cravat, slipped a pearl ring upon the third 
finger of his big right hand. Then he 
studied the effect carefully in a small trade 
looking-glass hung above the table. 

The heat was beginning to dance upon 
the lagoon before he was entirely satisfied. 
He hung his Paumotu hat above the blue 
coat and went away to the Hotel Tautira. 
He hoped the Englishman would invite him 
to coffee. 

Papahue did not go to his mat until nearly 
daybreak. What with the moonlight, the 
faiti and the rum he had spent an exhausting 
evening. But still his sleep was broken. 
The thought of the pearl and the things 
which might be staked against it burned in 
his vitals like a red-hot coal. He lay beneath 
the center table where the lamp shone dimly. 
Through the open door he could see the 
surf beating upon the reef, and the leaping 
spray made strange figures in the moon- 
light. The loud slumbers of the stalwart 
faiti reminded him of the business of the 
moment. He closed his eyes. The pearl 
danced before them. He twisted and 
thumped upon the mat. Sleep was far 
away. The rum and the moonlight had set 
his imagination afire. 

McClatchy, he felt sure, would stake a 
ton of trade, perhaps the whole station, 
against such a pearl. He smiled when he 



























of Paea’s Pearl 


thought of Paea’s surprise and pleasure at 
this windfall of fortune. For Papahue had 
no doubt as to the outcome of a game, even 
with Scar-Face Tom McClatchy. The rum 
made his mind very clear; across his strained 
nerves there swept the strong presage of a 
winning hand. 

He dozed happily, then started up sobbing 
at the realization that Paea could never be 
persuaded. He sank back upon the mat 
and slept; the cards were dealt. He held 
a royal flush and awoke sweating. Along 
the eastern rim of the horizon the sky burned 
like fire. Little by little the loud snoring 
of the faiti choked off. Papahue crept from 
under the table and extinguished the lamp 
with a shaking hand. Parched by the revels 
of the night before, they hastened out in 
search of the morning coffee. 

At the market-place the crowd of /faiti 
increased. They sat in solid rows in the 
little dark room at Hong See’s. Papahue 
drank a great deal, and the old drink of the 
night before leaped up to meet the new. He 
was sipping his coffee when McClatchy’s 
scarred face darkened the doorway. 

“Ho, Papahue” he grinned. ‘S’long time 
since I seen your ugly mug.” 

McClatchy had been sparing with the 
drink. He considered Bully Lester’s sus- 
picions worth investigating. But he was 
careful to choose Papahue for the experi- 
ment. Paea and the trader first crossed 
swords in the pearl fisher’s early boyhood 
when Scar-Face came up from the Leeward 
with a scared native wife and a thin silent 
little girl. Since then their meetings had 
been rare, but the trader remembered each 
one with curses. Now he sat at the table 
and ordered rum for all the faztz. 

Papahue rolled a fascinated bloodshot 
eye upon McClatchy’s lean seamed face. 
He saw the blue coat hanging on the wall, 
and the worn threads across the breast 
pocket that were frayed by much jubilant 
slapping. Then a red curtain obscured his 
vision; he saw the royal flush and again he 
sweated. 

It was evening when Paea came down the 
steps of the Hotel Tautira. A full moon 
silvered the leaves of the cocoanut-palms 
and threw black shadows along the white 
street. The feathery acacias hushed softly 
and on the reef the water boomed with 
muffled thunder. The warm air was heavy 
with the fragrance of frangipani and vanilla. 
The closed hibiscus blossoms lay along the 
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Jesuit Fathers’ gray stone wall like bloody 
splashes in the moonlight. Paea snapped 
one off betwegp, bis fingers. He bruised the 
crimson leaves and laughed light-heartedly. 
In the difficult business of the day his reputa- 
tion had held good and the pearl was sold 
to the rich traveler at the stipulated price. 
But the Englishman was shrewd and, with 
the prize hidden in the pocket of the old 
blue coat, the bargain had taken the whole 
day to accomplish. At first the pearl fisher 
felt anxiety as to the whereabout of Papahue. 
But when the Englishman agreed he knew the 
gods were with him. He thought no more 
of the boy and the gambling fever. 

He pulled off another one of Father 
Janet’s hibiscus blossoms and walked on 
singing Pia Arute. As he turned to the 
beach the lighted lamp shone like a signal 
of safety. It showed that Papahue was at 
home. Still singing he took the lamp in his 
hand and set it carefully on the table in his 
room. Easily he turned to the brass nail 
in the bamboo wall. The song died in his 
throat with a gasping rattle and he put out 
his hands as if suddenly stricken blind. 
The old blue coat lay at his feet, the empty 
breast pocket turned inside out. And that 
was all. The camphorwood chest had not 
been touched, the Paumotu hat lay where 
it had fallen and rolled some distance across 
the bare floor. 

Paea twiddled his fingers aimlessly and 
gasped like a hooked fish. He made a 
dazed effort to search the pockets. But a 
sort of mist befogged his brain and he turned 
the coat over and over in his hands. Then 
he saw that Papahue stood in the doorway. 

“Papahue” faltered Paea. ‘Tio—? 
Where—?” 

At Paea’s first word Papahue fell upon 
the floor. He began to speak slowly, his 
voice broken by tears and harsh with an- 
guish. The pearl fisher bent down atten- 
tively with his hands upon his knees, his 
head a little on one side. He did not lose 
aword. As the story progressed the muscles 
in his huge neck swelled and the dusky gold 
of his handsome face darkened. His fingers 
scraped hard upon the starched linen at 
his knees. Then he straightened up and 
looked down on the poor groveling figure 
at his feet. A faint smile blunted the sharp 
rage of his lips. He put up his hand and 
rubbed the back of his head slowly. 

“Eh, Papahue, Papahue” he sighed 


quaintly and stood bemused. 
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Papahue raised a fearful head. He met 
the faint twinkle in his master’s eye and 
looked away with a loud sob. The pearl 
fisher lifted him by the arm. 

“Noatu, Papahue” he said. “Never 
mind. What is done is done.” 

He looked him over keenly. Rum, moon- 
light and the loss of the pearl had made a 
wreck of Papahue. 

“Go to sleep” said Paea. ‘Tomorrow 
will be time enough to talk.” 

So Papahue went back to his mat and 
snored before he reached the stage of good 
resolutions. The pearl fisher still stood with 
his eyes upon the empty coat. Rage, 
despair, resolve and boyish amusement 
flitted across his face with kaleidoscopic 
swiftness. His head sunk lower between his 
great shoulders. 

There came the sudden thudding of bare 
feet, and the wooing sound of laughter 
floated through the split bamboo walls. 
Paea started as if irom sleep. It seemed a 
reminder of Papahue’s debauch, a faint 
delicious echo of the things he himself had 
missed. He had kept his head clear to sell 
the pearl and now—. Slowly he moved to 
the door. The moonlight flooded to his feet 
and seemed to beckon with the bright lure 
of enchantment. The pearl fisher walked 
to the edge of the broad shallow steps. He 
looked across the lagoon where the breakers 
tossed their white manes upon the reef, and 
breathed a prayer to the gods of his fathers. 

Two girls followed Paea along the dusty 
street beneath the acacias. They came 
from the beach where the sounds of singing 
and laughter beat upward into the deep 
moon-washed arch of sky like the surf 
against the reef. They were slim and 
laughing with green wreaths upon their 
heads. The moonlight softened the staring 
pink and crimson of their scanty gowns. 
They caught the pearl fisher’s white coat 
and challenged him with untranslatable wit. 
But Paea shook them off with answers as 
ready and unprintable. He had gone too 
far to turn aside now. The girls sped away 
and their laughter lingered in the scented air 
like the notes of a song. 

The pearl fisher bowed gravely to Father 
Janet, who stood upon his stone doorstep 
in silence. He crossed in front of the cool 
white house of Judge Maxime Broulluet 
and smiled to hear madame singing. The 
judge, it was plain, had gone to the Lee- 
ward. At this discovery Paea felt slightly 
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elated. The little business next door could 
be transacted with greater freedom in the 
absence of the prying French judge. Tread- 
ing carefully to avoid grass stains upon his 
white shoes he halted before the gate of 
Scar-Face Tom McClatchy. 

The trader sat upon the lighted veranda 
in his big wicker armchair. Around the 
house the shadows of the cocoanut-palms 
made shapeless clumps of blackness upon 
the grass unnaturally green in the moon- 
light. The great breadfruit by the steps 
rustled its leaves drowsily. McClatchy 
leaned forward with bent head. He was 
absorbed in contemplation, unconscious of 
his surroundings. The night breeze sighed 
down from the hills with its burden of wild 
lime and vanilla, and he snuffed mechani- 
cally from force of habit. The pitcher at 
his elbow was still half-full of punch made 
of equal parts of rum and white wine. The 
heavy fragrance of a little heap of fare 
flowers upon the table lay over his face like 
a perfumed cloth. With earnest concentra- 
tion he studied some object on his palm. 

Paea, looking up from the gate, smiled 
appreciatively. Softly he lifted the latch 
and stepped through. McClatchy’s daugh- 
ter lay in the black shade beside the moon- 
washed path and did not raise her head. 
The pearl fisher barely hesitated. Such 
things as girls could wait. He was on a 
man’s business. He wanted to be at Mc- 
Clatchy while his prayer still sounded in 
the ears of the gods. Then suddenly he 
stopped short. By the quivering of her slim 
bare shoulders he saw the girl was weeping. 

‘Meri’ whispered Paea and waited. He 
had not seen her since the last time they 
played together and Scar-Face gave him a 
beating. 

The girl lifted a delicate oval face of pale 
gold. At a sight of the great white-clad 
figure in the pathway her black eyes dilated. 

“Paea!”’ she cried sharply. 

The pearl fisher shook his hand toward 
the veranda in a quick gesture of warning. 

“IT know” he whispered. “It’s been a 
long time. I do not make this port often. 
I have been mostly in the Kingsmills’’ he 
grimaced expressively. “But I won’t do 
that any more. *I am going to stay here and 
live in the house my mother gave me.” 

He smiled at the ripe beauty which had 
not been even faintly promised in the old 
days. For the moment he felt greatly 
interested in his former playmate. 
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But Meri did not answer the smile. With 
the explanation of his presence all expres- 
sion died out of her face. She drooped her 
head and began to sob. 

“Meri” protested Paea, ‘“aita maitai, 
that’s no good. I am going to visit Scar- 
Face; do you want me to tell him that I 
found you weeping?” 

Meri came to her feet without a sound. 
She pressed her slim body back against the 
dark trunk of the acacia. Anger and desper- 
ate defiance flamed high in her unhappy 
face. Then she met the quaint humor in 
the pearl fisher’s eyes and burst into sudden 
tears. 3 

“Oh, Paea, Paea” she wept. “You are 
the son of a chiefess; you come back to the 
house your mother gave you. You have 
friends and are happy. But I, who am I? 
My mother died because she could not stand 
that!” She tossed a slim agitated hand 
toward the highlamp-lighted veranda where 
Scar-Face Tom McClatchy bent his long 
head over his palm. 

“And I am left behind” she choked. “I 
have no money, no clothes, no friends. I 
try so hard, but Scar-Face beats and beats 
and beats me. I am alone and Paea, Paea, 
I want to be good!”’ She curved her arm 
before her face and sobbed hysterically. 

The pearl fisher drew nearer. The surf 
boomed through the night with the sound 
of choral music. The palms and acacias 
moved languidly in the soft perfumed air. 
The marvel of the southern moonlight 
flooded the green trees and flowers, the 
crouching brown-thatched roofs of the town 
and the faraway peaked hills. Paea felt 
his heart swell in his side until it suddenly 
spilled over with a pleasant sensation of 
warmth. Upon the bare slimness of Meri’s 
quivering shoulder he placed a comforting 
hand. 

McClatchy moved his chair nearer the 
light. The crackling of the wicker was like 
a roll of thunder to the two beneath the 
acacia. The pearl fisher raised his head 
with a jerk. The glow of the green-shaded 
lamp upon the table picked out the scar 
across the trader’s lean cheek with a sudden 
distinctness that was like a cry of warning. 
Paea saw the beckoning finger of the gods, 
his hand slipped to his side and without a 
word he moved away. 

He crossed the yard and ascended to the 
third step unnoticed. Then McClatchy shot 
a single fierce recognizing glare from beneath 
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At Paea’s first word Papahue fell to the floor. The pearl-fisher bent down attentively with 
his hands upon his knees 
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his heavy brows. His body did not move. 
His head thrust out like a snake’s, his open 
palm doubled to a fist. For one swift 
second it hovered over the little drift-like 
heap of flowers upon the table. A twisted 
smile of welcome deepened the furrows 
in his scarred face. 

“Well” he said, 
grinned meaningly and 
narrowed into slits. 

Paea took a chair without invitation. 
“Well!” he echoed with insulting geniality. 
“Well, do the cocoanuts come cheap enough 
to my old friend Scar-Face Tom Mc- 
Clatchy?” 

The twisted smile upon the trader’s face 
deepened, two red points flecked the steel 
of his slitted eyes. But he had the pearl 
and his triumph kept him cool. 

“I’ve nothing to soak you for, you big 
Kanaka buck” thought he. ‘‘Too dear for 
profit, Paea” he said in English. ‘Trade 
around here is pretty—dull.” 

“Oh, la la!’ lamented Paea. He watched 
the blue smoke from his pandanus cigarette 
with puzzling placidity. 

The trader bent a piercing glare upon the 
preoccupied brown face. He began to doubt 
if the pearl fisher had seen Papahue at all. 
Paea raised his head to find McClatchy 
gazing solemnly away into the moonlight. 
He drew his half-consumed cigarette from 
between his lips and politely adopted the 
language of his host. 

“Might I go to the Lu’ard, I’m thinkin’ ” 
he explained. “I got him cousins down 
there. Nice curls, good curls.” He took 
no notice when the trader smiled offensively. 

“JT wan’ somedin’ nice an’ hell-fur-jolie”’ 
continued Paea. ‘So I think might I come 
an’ saw you "bout it.” 

This time the trader laughed out. His 
brutal contempt for all Polynesians made 
him forget his other meetings with Paea. 
He felt convinced that his guest was ignorant 
of the late transaction. The situation gave 
him a thrill of genuine pleasure. 

“Yep” he chuckled, ‘I got slews o’ pretty 
things a girl ’ud run a mile f’r. I got one 
‘ts a wonder. Show ’t t’ you sometime. 
Like ’s not you'll buy it.”’ 

He leaned back in his chair and laughed 
again. 

Paea smiled in polite echo. He arose and 
threw away his cigarette daintily at the edge 
of the veranda. Then he returned to the 


“here’s Paea!’”’ He 
his steely eyes 


table a little behind his host. 
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“You're not much of a student, Scar- 
Face’”’ he idled in native, impatient for a 
signal from the gods. “You keep your 
lamp turned too low.”’ He tipped the green 
shade. 

The light shone full upon the little milk- 
white heap of ¢iare. In a flash the pearl 
fisher removed his hand and the shade set- 
tled with a faint clack. 

“Ah” he said indifferently, “Tiare-a- 
Tahiti.” 

McClatchy started from his chair and 
stopped short with his hands upon the arms. 

“Unh” he grunted, “some o’ Meri’s 
trash !” 

He met Paea’s innocent interested gaze 
and made a mistake. 

“They got a good smell, those flowers!” 
Then he stretched out his hand as if to 
catch back the words. 

The pearl fisher bent down close to snuff 
the odor. The soft white blossoms crushed 
against his firm brown cheeks. He straight- 
ened up with a sigh of pleasure and lounged 
back to his seat. 

The trader stood erect beside his chair. 
Upon his arms and shoulders the muscles 
rose up stiff like hair upon a dog’s neck. 
He felt for the knife in the back of his belt. 
But his utter certainty of Paea’s ignorance 
restrained his hand. He shot a swift glance 
at the small tumbled heap of flowers. One 
waxy white petal, bent to a bow by the 
roughness of the pearl fisher’s embrace, 
stood out clear in the confusion of whiteness. 

McClatchy’s grim face relaxed. He 
glanced away at the moonlight to conceal 
his relief. In a flash Paea passed his hand 
across his lips and dropped it half-closed 
to his side. The trader held the pitcher 
over the solitary glass. 

‘Have a drink, Paea” he suggested. He 
was at no pains to conceal his amusement. 
“Tt’s plain swill, but wait. Luck’s sure 
t’knock me up soon an’ when sh’ does I'll 
have better.” 

Paea smiled broadly and refused. He 
had seen the movement of the trader’s right 
hand and he knew he was the quickest man 
with a knife in the whole Group. 

“Sit down then” urged McClatchy. He 
did not want him to go. He stood grinning, 
tasting the situation like a connoisseur at 
wine. 

But Paea waved his hand toward the 
moonlit beach. ‘‘Down there’’ he chuckled, 
“the girls are thick as pandanus apples in 





























breadfruit time. I am not so thin as you, 
Scar-Face, nor so old; there is more blood 
in my veins. Tomorrow when the sun is 
hot and the moon and the land-breeze have 
both gone to sleep we will talk.” 

Suspicion leaped like a hot flame in the 
trader’s steely eyes. He took a quick step 
forward and his gaze flew to the pile of tare 
upon the table. Again the false beacon of 
the bowed petal signaled his searching 
glare. A look of relief and satisfaction shot 
across his scarred face. He laughed a rasp- 
ing echo to Paea’s jolly mirth. 

‘“‘All right”? he agreed. ‘Come roun’ t’ 
th’ store in th’ mornin’. [ll fix you up with 
dewdads ’t’ll tickle th’ life outer them good 
girls. Good night!” He grinned contemp- 
tuously. 

Very slowly Paea descended the steps. 
At the bottom he stopped still and mopped 
his face with a large silk bandana. 

“Good night, Scar-Face!’’ he called. 

He put the handkerchief in his coat and 
sauntered to the gate with the same easy 
deliberation. He would have given the 
pearl itself for an opportunity to look behind. 
His ears ached with listening. Never before 
had his back felt so broad. The moonlit 
yard seemed ten miles wide. 

At last he entered the murky shadow of 
the acacia. With an exultant throb of 
triumph he nimbly cleared the gate and 
stopped abruptly. Meri lay a forlorn heap 
in the very heart of the blackness. Ordinary 
eyes might have passed her by but Paea saw 
at once her huddled body and her despair. 
He stood silent and drew in his breath hard. 
Meri stirred and sighed and he bent down 
gently. He forgot his delight over the 
recovery of his treasure; he forgot the rich 
traveler and the bag of English gold. Very 
vividly he remembered his one beating at 
the hands of Scar-Face and the fact that 
Meri was a slim girl and got many. He 
glanced back at the veranda. McClatchy 
was standing with his chin straight up, 
clutching the pitcher with both hands and 
drinking thirstily. 

“<Ssst, Meri!” 

The swift sibilant whisper brought the 
girl to her feet in an attitude of defense. 
She opened her mouth to cry out but Paea 
clapped a firm hand over the soft parted lips. 
“Meri” he hurried, Scar-Face still holding 
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the pitcher to his mouth, ‘‘Meri, have you 
a place to hide things, a secret place?” 

Dumbly the girl nodded. Paea placed 
something in her little palm and closed her 
limp fingers hard. 

“Put this in your hiding-place”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘When Scar-Face goes to the Lu’ard 
take it to the Englishman at the Hotel 
Tautira. Tell him you want the same price 
as—”’ his voice sank to the merest shred of 
breath, he pressed his lips close against her 
ear. 

“Take the money to Mr. Murdockson 
to keep for you” he added. ‘‘You’ll be rich 
and you won’t have to be sorry any more.” 

As he glanced back at the veranda Scar- 
Face set the pitcher down and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. Without 
another sound Paea sprang into the center 
of the street and walked rapidly away. 

He had not gone far when a furious shout 
broke upon the soft noises of the night. It 
rang above the dull boom of the surf on the 
reef and was cut off abruptly as if choked 
by aruthless hand. There came a thumping 
noise from McClatchy’s veranda and a 
ringing crash of glass. Paea walked more 
slowly and kept strictly to the middle of the 
street. He thought of the knife in the back 
of the trader’s belt with a quaint smile of 
regret. At any moment they might come 
to close quarters and he hated so to muss 
his good European clothes. 

But after some minutes of loitering he 
resumed his quick easy stride. He remem- 
bered that Scar-Face had a fit from rage 
once on the floor at Hong See’s. 

And so his fortune was lost and won and 
lost again and he must return to dive for 
pearls from the vi canoe beached beneath 
the cocoanuts far away in the Low Islands. 
And this was his second night in port. He 
shook his broad shoulders and laughed 
softly. 

The moon swung in a clear sky. In the 
scented breeze from the hills the palm leaves 
dipped and rustled. A faraway strain of 
music came to the pearl fisher’s ear. He 
threw back his head and sang Pia Arute, 
in the clear sweet tenor of an untroubled 
boy. Papahue, asleep and dreaming of 
successful gambling speculations, turned 
restlessly upon his mat. 

“Ah, Paea, Paea!”? he murmured. 







































By GRANT CARPENTER 


In the Shadow of the Dragon 





The War of the Tongs 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. DAVENPORT 


This is the story of the clash of the tongs* over the bracelets of a slave 
girl who mortgaged herself, together with a truthful account of the manner in 
which Quan Quock Ming} earned the reward upon the head of Wong Hing Chung, 


chief of the Bing Kungs. 


IH-YAH! The newspapers of the 
foreign devils say that I am a 
highbinder. Hai-e-e! That is a 
very bad name for a good man, 
but a very” good name for a bad 

man. It is perfectly true that I am a member 
of the Gai Sin Seart ong, and that is a fight- 
ing society. But I do not fight. When the 
hatchetmen of my fong go out to kill or to 
be killed, I help to pay the expenses and 
hide until the war is over. 

When I wear the fan quai$ attire and 
speak the fan quai tongue the foreign devils 
say “Little Pete is a sport; but my country- 
men say “Fung Ching§ is a rich man.” A 
highbinder finds more profit in blackmailing 
one who is wealthy and more honor in 
killing one who is conspicuous, and if it 
were not for the protection that my member- 
ship in a fighting ¢ong assures, I could never 
keep the money I earn honestly by betting 
on running horses, playing fan tan°, bribing 
officials and dealing in smuggled opium and 
slaves. Any highbinder could hold _ his 
weapon to my head, saying ‘‘Give me your 
money™ and I would have to give. If I 
should then complain to the fan quai officials 
I would lose my life as well as my money. 

Highbinder! Hai-e-e! That is a strange 
word to the Chinese and a strange person 
to the foreign devils. No one knows the 
source of the word, but I know the origin of 
the person. Quan Quock Ming told me 
that many years ago. 


When Quan Quock Ming showed my 
people in this country how to bring the law 
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of the Middle Kingdomf7 to the land of the 


fan quai and instructed them in the manner 


of applying it to their own affairs, all said: 

“(Quan Quock Ming is a sage.” 

When he interrogated the gods with the 
aid of his question sticks, and wonderful 
things in the distant past and marvelous 
events in the near future were revealed, all 
said: 

“Quan Quock Ming is a great prophet.” 

When, through frequent sacrifices to the 
gods and his knowledge of the ways of good 
and evil spirits, he averted great calamities, 
all said: 

“(juan Quock Ming is a pious priest.’ 

He was therefore consulted upon all 
matters of great importance, and though 
his profits from telling fortunes and giving 
advice grew with his reputation, he seemed 
indifferent to the opportunities to increase 
the one and enhance the other, but still 
devoted himself to the instruction of his 
young pupils in the classics. They always 
addressed him as Quan-foo-tsze—Quan, the 
Philosopher—just as the pupils of the great 
master, whom the fan quai ignorantly call 
Confucius, addressed him as Kung-foo-tsze. 

““(Quan-foo-tsze, what is a highbinder?”’ 
one of them asked of him. 

‘“‘When one of the far East marries one 
of the far West, as your father did” replied 
Quan Quock Ming with great severity, 
“the offspring is wicked, as you are, and 
yields neither respect nor obedience to either 

*Feudal Societies 
tPromotion of Charity. 


“Fung, the Perfect. 
t+tChina. 


+Bright Country Quan. 
§Foreign devils. 
°Odd or even, played with beans. 










































* parent. When the laws of the far East and 


the laws of the far West unite they produce 
the highbinder—a person who neither re- 
spects nor obeys any law but that of the 
tong, which is a law unto itself. This is the 
way of it: 

“Tf one foreign devil steals from another, 
is it the law of the West that his hand shall 
be cut off? If one 





kicks another, is his a 


foot beaten? If one 
bites another, are his 
teeth drawn? No; 
each man must con- 
trol hisown members, 
and if one of them 
does a wrong the 
whole man is pun- 
ished. 

“The fan quai re- 
ligion teaches that if 
one’s eye offends he 
should put it out, and 
if his hand is wicked 
he should cut it off; 
but I never heard that 
anyone did that. If it 
is good religion, it is 
good law, and in the 
Middle Kingdom it is // 
both religion and the ~ 
law, but of the family 
instead of the indi- 
vidual, for there the 
family is the unit. 
The Heavenly Dynas- 
ty says to the family: 

“Regulate yourself 
and keep your mem- 
bers in order, or the 
whole family will be 
punished.’ 

“So when one com- goo Ee 

° A 1urried to 
mits a crime the fam- Suey Sum 
ily shouts: 

“*Heis wicked; kill 
him!’ and the mem- 
ber is cut off. 

“In the West the family cries: 

“ ‘He is insane; save him!’ and neither the 
member nor the family is punished. 

“Soit happens that the foreign devil, think- 
ing much of himself and little of his family, 
writes his personal name first (and that is 
peculiar); while a Chinese, thinking little of 
himself and much of his family, writes his fam- 
ily name first (and that is as it should be). 
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“But many mistakes and much confusion 
result when the people of the far East and 
of the far West, with their different laws 
and customs, come together. Once a foreign 
devil of the name of John killed a man of 
the family of Wong in Canton, and the 
fighting men of the Wongs, following the 
law of the family hunted out another foreign 
devil named John and 
killed him. Expect- 
ing the family of John 
to retaliate, all of the 
family of Wong—and 
there were thousands 
—hid from the Johns 
for a long time. 

“And Jue Toy*, 
who was arrested in 
this country for theft, 
said to me when he 
came out of prison: 

““T told the foreign 
devils that my name 
was Ahf Toy, so that 
they could not find 
and punish the elders 
of the family of Jue. 
All they could do was 
to send me to jail. 
Wasn’t that a great 
joke on them?’ 

“The foreign devils 
who went to the 
Middle Kingdom 
found the laws not to 
their liking, so they 
carried their own with 
them and established 
courts to administer 
them. When our peo- 
ple came to this coun- 
try and found the 
laws distasteful they 
brought their own and 
formed family socie- 
ties to enforce them. 

“Now if a foreign 
devil has a crushed 
finger to be amputated or an aching tooth 
to be drawn he does not do it himself, but 
employs a surgeon or a dentist to do it 
neatly. So, if a family among our people 
has some bad member to be beaten or killed, 
the elders do not soil their hands with the 
cudgel or the cleaver, but hire a fighting 
man to do it nicely; and if one family quar- 





~ *Talented Jue. +A syllable for euphony. 
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rels with another, each pays its fighting men 
to give blow for blow until one is whipped 
or a compromise is arranged. 

“But whether a hatchetman in this 
country punished a member of his own 
family, or fought with the hatchetmen of 
another, the fan quai officials meddled in 
the matter and made the occupation of a 
fighting man more hazardous. Conse- 
quently such employment became honor- 
able, profitable and much sought after by 
the adventurous. 

“In the beginning the family societies, 
with their hatchetmen, were powerful, and 
the law of the Middle Kingdom was well 
administered, but in time the fighting men 
became more numerous and formed a ‘tong 
of their own. They blackmailed, killed 
and robbed, and no one dared to complain 
to the fan quai officials. Then other hatchet- 
men formed other fongs, and the family 
societies had little to do but worship an- 
cestors at the temple, care for the sick and 
aged and attend to such trifling matters as 
did not concern fighting men. And then 
scholars, farmers, laborers, merchants and 
gamblers had to join one or another of the 
fighting fongs to get the protection that their 
family societies could no longer give. 

“There is always one law for the strong 
and another for the weak; and that is be- 
cause the strong are able to say ‘This is the 
law, and the weak can only answer ‘Yes, 
that is the law.’ The fong is stronger than 
the family, so there is no law for our people 
in this country but the law of the fong.” 

Quan Quock Ming spoke truly. 


Of all Wong Hung’s* slave girls Suey 
Sum} seemed the happiest, so her owner 
gave her that name—Contented Heart. 
She was also the sauciest, therefore she was 
beaten often by the old woman who guarded 
her. She was the prettiest, consequently all 
men admired her greatly. 

When Wong Hung was about to depart 
for his old home in the Middle Kingdom, 
there to strut before the villagers in fine 
attire and boast of his wealth, he said to 
Suey Sum: 

“You have served me for the full four 
years of our contract, and it is my duty to 
fix a price at which you may buy yourself. 
You cost me $2,000 but I will make the 
price $1,800. From now on you may take 
all you earn, paying me for your board and 
lodging and three per cent a month interest 
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upon the amount you owe for yourself until 
all is paid. You are a clever girl, and in a 
year you should be free.” 

From that moment Suey Sum thought of 
little but buying her freedom, and the men 
who gave her the most money or the finest 
jewelry were always most favored by her. 

When Lee Fook,{ a hatchetman of the 
Bing Kung$§ fong, won at fan tan, his first 
thought was of Suey Sum, and he hurried 
to her, fingering the gold in his pockets and 
saying to himself: 

“T will give her $200, and she will think | 
am a very fine fellow.” 

But when Suey Sum, hearing the jingle 
of the coin, smiled upon him, he said: 

“Accept this $200 as a present and buy 
bracelets, for they can always be sold at a 
good price, and there is not so much danger 
that they will be stolen.” 

“Tf I had many friends as kind as you”’ 
said Suey Sum, “I could soon buy myself” 
and while they ate preserved fruits, drank 
tea and smoked cigarettes together she told 
him what her owner had said. 

“Why do you not run away from Wong 
Hung and go to the fan quai mission?” 
asked Lee Fook. ‘‘When he returns and 
finds that he cannot get you back he will 
sell you to me at a very small price. Then 
you can leave the mission and go with me.” 

“That would mean only a change of 
owners without hastening my freedom” 
replied Suey Sum. “Besides, Wong Hung 
would make much trouble. Still, if he does 
not return, I may go rather than be sold to 
another.” 

Lee Fook did not forget that, and when 
he heard that Wong Hung was returning he 
hurried to the fan quai officials, who say 
what foreigners may come to this country, 
and whispered: 

“Wong Hung is not a merchant as he 
pretends, but is really a keeper of slaves.” 

When Wong Hung found that he would 
be kept a prisoner until the matter could be 
decided, he sent this message to Suey Sum: 

“Mortgage yourself for $300, that I may 
buy a lawyer. Otherwise I may be sent 
back to the Middle Kingdom” and she 
borrowed the money from Chin Doon, a 
member of the Hop Sing}t tong. 

When the fan quai officials decided that 
Wong Hung was not a merchant (though he 
really owned a twentieth share in a cigar- 
7Contented Heart. 
{Honorable Chin. 


*Great Wong. 
§Uphold Justice. 
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stand), and ordered that he be sent back to 
the Middle Kingdom, he sold Suey Sum to 
Loo Yee* for $1,000. Chin Doon, the 
moneylender, was very angry that Loo Yee 
should have gotten such a fine bargain when 
he himself had counted on it, and he talked 
so loudly about his $300 mortgage on Suey 
Sum that Jue Yoke}, the interpreter, said 
he would lend her the money to pay the 





Demanded return of the 
$200 he had given her 
/ to buy bracelets ! 
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‘‘Why have you done this when you know 
very well that Jue Yoke did not kill the 
man?” 

‘Because he owes me $100 that he guar- 
anteed for a slave girl” replied Chin Doon, 
“and if the family does not pay it for him 
I shall have him hanged by the fan quai 
law.” 

When the family of Jue refused to pay, 
Chin Doon sent members of his 
tong to the magistrate to say: 

“Yes, it is true that we saw Jue 
Yoke kill the man.” 

All that trouble cost Chin Doon 
$250, but it cost Jue Yoke $260 to 
prave that he was in the Middle 
Kingdom at the time of the killing 
and could not have done it. And 
then it cost Chin Doon $150 more 
to prove that he had made an honest 
mistake about it and was not such a 
liar as should be sent to prison. 

As soon as the jail doors opened 
for Jue Yoke he ran to his fong to 
complain of the wrong Chin Doon 
had done him, and it made com- 
plaint to the See Yupf society, 
which is a high court composed 
of the presidents of twelve impor- 
tant tongs and decides all questions 
of .tong law. After hearing all that 
was to be said on both sides of the 
question the See Yups said: 

“The slave girl, Suey Sum, was 
the cause of all the trouble. She 
should pay Jue Yoke the $300 she 
borrowed as well as the expense of 
$260 he incurred; and she should 
pay Chin Doon the $100 she still 
owes him as well as the $400 ex- 
pense he has been put to in the 
matter.” 

Lee Fook, the Bing Kung 
hatchetman, had urged Suey Sum 
many times to run away with him, 
and he became so angry at her re- 








debt. But Suey Sum paid only $200, keep- 
ing back $100 to buy hair ornaments. Chin 
Doon demanded the remainder from Jue 
Yoke, and when the interpreter refused to 
pay it made complaint before a magistrate 
at San Jose, saying Jue Yoke had killed a 
man many years before. 

When Jue Yoke was taken to prison the 
elders of the family of Jue sent a peace- 
talker to ask of Chin Doon: 





fusals that he demanded of her the 
return of the $200 he had given her to buy 
bracelets. At the same time the money- 
lender was clamoring for his $500, the inter- 
preter for his $560, and her owner for the 
interest on what she owed for her freedom; 
and peace-talkers could do nothing at all, 
for every time they opened their mouths to 
speak of the matter all the creditors of 
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Suey Sum would shout at once. 
they were still quarreling Lee Fook went 
to Sacramento and made complaint to 
a magistrate, saying that Suey Sum had 
stolen a bracelet from him, and had an 
official put her in prison at night, expecting 
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While 


be paid first. 


to get her out by giving $50 security, to take 


her quickly to Portland or Seattle and either 
keep her for himself or sell her at a profit. 
But her owner was quick in buying a lawyer, 
who got the magistrate to make the security 
$1,000, and that was more than Lee Fook 
could pay. Then the owner, the money- 


lender and the interpre- 
ter hurried to Sacra- 
mento to get the girl 
and make trouble for 
Lee Fook; but the Bing 
Kung fong was very 
strong there, so they 
thought it better to 
have peace-talkers ar- 
range a compromise. 
While Suey Sum was 
still crying in prison 
they all met, shouted 
about everything that 
had been done, and 
then signed a_ paper 
saying: 

“Lee Fook shall tell 
the magistrate that it 
was all a mistake about 
the theft, and when the 
girl is released 
she shall return 
to her owner and 
pay first to Lee 
Fook the $200 
he gave her; then 
to Chin Doon, 
the moneylend- 
er, the $500 she 
owes him; then 
to Jue Yoke, the 


interpreter, the $560 due him; and then to 
Loo Yee, her owner, the $240 expense 
he has been put to in this matter in ad- 
dition to the principal and interest due 


him for her freedom.” 


The men were all satisfied, for that was 
good Chinese law, and Suey Sum was con- 
tent, for there were rats in the prison. But 
Chin Doon, the moneylender, was a very 
wicked man, and when he had lost a great 
deal at fan tan he went at night and took 
all Suey Suim’s bracelets, holding them 


saying: 





















A big gun concealed in his basket 












as security for the money due him, though 
it had been agreed that Lee Fook should 
Lee Fook would not eat a 
dumb man’s loss, so he, without consulting 
his tong, chopped Chin Doon with a cleaver 
until he was quite dead. 


In the time it takes to cook and smoke 
an opium pill everyone in Chinatown was 


“A Bing Kung has killed a Hop Sing, and 
war may begin at once. 


The shopkeepers shook their heads and 


” 


muttered: 
“‘Hai-e-e! This is a 
bad business” and all 


who belonged to either 
tong quickly put up their 
shutters, locked their 
doors and hurried to 
tong headquarters to learn 
what was to be done 
about it. 

At the meetings of the 
tongs the laborers and 
business men were of 
one voice in saying: 

“If there is war we 
must hide and neglect 
our affairs until it is 
over, or we shall be 
killed; and if we save our 
lives we will still lose 
much money, as we must 
pay for rewards upon 
the heads of our enemies 
and for the defense of 
hatchetmen that may be 
arrested by the meddle- 
some fan quai. So let 
us make peace and save 
our money.” 

But the hatchetmen, 
who saw profitable em- 
ployment in earning 


rewards, and the interpreters who saw big 

commissions in employing lawyers, shouted: 
“Let us make war and save our faces.” 
The business men of the Hop Sing tong 


got peace-talkers from the Tin Yee* tong 





*Relatives in Harmony. 


to go to the Bing Kungs and ask politely: 
“Why has one of your hatchetmen killed 
a Hop Sing man?” and the Bing Kungs sent 
peace-talkers from the Suey Singy tong to 
answer courteously: 
“It was because a Hop Sing man robbed 


tCo-operating for Victory. 























a girl who owed a Bing Kung man, and the 
Hop Sing tong should see that the stolen 
bracelets are returned.” 

“That is not a very good reason for killing 
a man’ replied the Hop Sings, and they 
asked the Bing Kungs to pay $1,000 for the 
relatives of the dead man, and also to furnish 
the firecrackers and roasted pork for a feast 
to show that they were in the wrong and 
were sorry. 

“Tt is not reason- 
able to suppose that 
we could do such a 
thing” replied the 
Bing Kungs. 

“Then we must kill 
a Bing Kung man” 








declared the Hop 
Sings, firmly but 


courteously. “It is 
only right that we 
should.” 

The peace - talkers 
went from one tong 
to the other, suggest- 
ing compromises, 
holding conferences 
and consuming a 
great deal of tea, 
noodles and opium at 
the expense of the 
tongs, and in time the 
Bing Kungs agreed 
to say nothing more 
about the bracelets, 
and the Hop Sings 
promised to with- 
draw the demand for 
money for Chin 
Doon’s relatives; but 
neither tong wanted 
to. lose its face, so 
neither would agree 
to provide the feast 
and firecrackers. 
Merchants on both 
sides were quite will- 
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it was perfectly clear that there could not 
be two seats of honor, and neither president 
would sit in the lower seat. 

“Then let there be peace without a fedst”’ 
advised some foolish person, but that was 
impossible, for there must be a feast when 
anything important is done, in order to make 
it binding, and this was very important. 
The hatchetmen were continually yelling: 
“Fight! and the 
business men were 
always saying: 
“Wait” but when it 
became certain that 
the peace-talkers 
could make no com- 
promise the business 
men ran for their 
hiding-places and the 
hatchetmen ran for 
their guns. 

Some of the fighting 
men attired them- 
selves in the clothing 
of the fan quai and 
wore wigs over their 
queues, so that they 
could approach their 
enemies without be- 
ing recognized. 
Others stained their 
faces and dressed like 
farmers; others dis- 
guised themselves in 
the rags of beggars, 
and still others car- 
ried baskets of fruit 
or vegetables that 
they offered for sale. 
But somewhere in 
their rags or their 
baskets big guns were 
concealed, and they 
were looking more 
for someone to shoot 
than for someone to 
buy or give alms. 





ing to pay for the 
feast in order to have 
peace, but each fong insisted that the other 
should give it. 

“Let each fong give a banquet in turn” 
said the peace-talkers, but neither would 
provide the first. 

“Then let the two tongs combine and give 
one feast for all, contributing an equal 
amount to the expense”’ they suggested, but 


{Loitering in the shadows 


fan 





Many of the boldest 
went out openly, un- 
disguised and unarmed, for they knew the 
quai officials would search them; 
but each was followed by a very young 
boy or a very old man who carried a gun 
ready to pass to the fighting man when 
he should require it. Others took their 
stand in the doorways of cigarstands owned 
by members of their ¢ong, and watched for 
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the coming of an enemy, while their weapons 
were within easy reach behind the counters. 

Only those of the quarter who did not 
know that war had begun, or those who were 
compelled by the urgency of business, went 
on the streets, for often men are killed by 
mistake, or by a bullet intended for another; 
and they tarried not a moment longer than 
was necessary. They saw fighting men 
loitering in the shadows or lounging in the 
doorways, looking sharply this way and that 
to avoid a shot in the back or to put one in 
the back of another when no official was 
near. And whenever one heard the half- 
whispered warning of some watchful fighting 
man “Pass quickly,” he scurried from one 
doorway to another in deadly fear. 

Written and spoken messages were sent 
by electricity to all places where there were 
Hop Sings or Bing Kungs, telling of the 
commencement of the war, and all who re- 
ceived them hurried to hide or to kill before 
their enemies could kill or hide. 

When Lee Fook killed Chin Doon he fled 
to Oakland so that the fan quai officials could 
not find him, and was hidden away by mem- 
bers of his tong. He passed the time in 
smoking opium, telling how Chin Doon had 
squealed and boasting that he would kill 
the first Hop Sing if war should commence. 

Lee Sam Yick*, the president of the Hop 
Sings, was taking his evening meal at his 
home in Oakland, and no message of warn- 
ing had yet reached him when Lee Fook, 
who was of the same family, entered. 

“Will you share my mean fare, younger 
cousin?” asked Lee Sam Yick politely, 
though he knew Lee Fook was the Bing Kung 
fighting man who had caused so much 
trouble. 

“No, venerable uncle” replied Lee Fook. 
“T have something for you;” and he shot 
Lee Sam Yick dead. ; 

That was not good law—it is not the law 
of the Middle Kingdom—that one should 
kill a member of his own family. That was 
the law of the ong. 


That same night a Bing Kung man was 
killed in Oakland and another in San 
Francisco; a Hop Sing man was killed in 
Sacramento and another in Los Angeles; 
and the next day a Bing Kung man was 
killed in Portland. Thus they had killed 
the same number—which is the law—but 
the Bing Kungs had killed a president, 
while the Hop Sings had not, and they must 
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do so or lose their faces and be laughed at. 
It is not alone with knives, cleavers and 
revolvers that hatchetmen fight. They have 
learned to use another weapon that puts an 
enemy out of the way for a time and some- 
times kills. It is the fan quai law—the same 
that Chin Doon used against Jue Yoke. 
For every Hop Sing man that was killed 
three or four Bing Kungs were pointed out 
as the murderers and taken to jail; and for 
every Bing Kung man that died three or four 
Hop Sings were imprisoned; but of all these 
scarcely one had anything to do with the 
actual killing of which he was accused. 
Nevertheless, ‘ong members must serve the 
tong, and merchants who cannot fight can 
give testimony, saying they saw the killing 
and that the prisoner did it. 

And wherever there had been a killing 
or a robbery a long time before, and for 
which no one had been punished by the 


fan quai law, Bing Kung or Hop Sing inter- 


preters hurried to buy papers of the magis- 
trates accusing many John Does of doing 
these things; and officials carried these 
papers with them, so that whenever a Bing 
Kung man was pointed out by a Hop Sing, 
or a Hop Sing was pointed out by a Bing 
Kung, he was said to be the same John Doe 
named in the paper and was taken to prison. 
Thus a great many men were in jail, a great 
many lawyers were employed, and the inter- 
preters, to say nothing of the magistrates 
who sold the papers and the officials who 
carried them, were earning much money. 

But neither the hatchetmen with their 
guns nor the officials with the John Doe 
papers could find Wong Hing Chung}, the 
president of the Bing Kungs, and the Hop 
Sings were so angry that had he been on his 
way to prison with the hand of an official 
upon his arm, or had he been standing be- 
fore a magistrate with his lawyer by his 
side, he would have been killed at once, even 
though it meant the hanging of the man who 
should do it. 

Wong Hing Chung knew that the man 
who should kill him would receive $2,000 
for himself if he escaped, and the same 
amount for his near relatives if he were 
hanged or sent to prison for the remainder 
of his life; and that is a great deal of money. 
In the Middle Kingdom twenty men would 
die willingly if assured that their families 
would each receive $100, for that is a great 
fortune there. And Wong Hing Chung 
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knew that anyone who would give the Hop 
Sings information of his hiding-place would 
receive $250, so remained securely hidden 
away, even from the members of his own 
tong. 


Quan Quock Ming sat very straight on 
the edge of nis stool, his elbows resting on a 
table and his hands holding ‘“‘The Book of 
Changes,” a very mysterious work that only 
great scholars un- 
derstand. His 
pupils sat in a 
semicircle on the 
floor, the twenty 
of us shouting 
over and over 
again twenty dif- 
ferent sentences 
from ‘The Great 
Learning,” while 
he, paying no at- 
tention whatever, 
though we were 
growing hoarse, 
studied the pages 
of his book 
through the big 
horn-rimmed 
spectacles that 
rested on the end 
of his nose. Sud- 
denly he closed 
the book, laid it 
on the table and 
surprised us by 
saying: 

“That is sufh- 
cient for today” — 
we had been at 
our lessons only a 
little more than 
eight hours—“and 
none of you need 
return to your 
studies tonight, 
excepting Fung 
Ching.” 

That surprised me still more, for I was a 
diligent and favored pupil, and was as de- 
serving of an evening’s holiday as the others, 
especially as it was the first he had ever 
given us. Still I thought he must have some 
purpose that I did not understand, for he 
had been my very best friend from the time 
I first saw him in the sampan that carried 
us out to the ship in Hongkong harbor, 


“No, venerable uncle,” 
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When I returned in the evening I was 
admitted by Fong Fah*, his wife, and as I 
started toward the lesson-room she stopped 
me, saying: 

“Not that way. Go in there’? and she 
pointed toward the inner apartment where 
Quan Quock Ming did his reading and 
writing, told fortunes and gave advice. 

The room was quite dark, except for a 
dim light that came through a partly opened 
door at the back 
of the apartment, 
which evidently 
opened into an- 
other room that 
I had never seen. 
I hesitated a mo- 
ment and _ then 
approached the 
door, not stealth- 
ily but noiselessly, 
for my Chinese 
shoes made no 
thumping sound, 
and when I looked 
in I saw Quan 
Quock Ming and 
Wong Hing 
Chung, the presi- 
dent of the Bing 
Kungs, smoking 
opium together on 
a bunk, and I 
heard Quan 
Quock Ming say- 
ing: 

“Tt is well that 
you came to me, 
for you have al- 
ways been my 
very good friend. 
None will ever 
think of looking 
for you in the 
home of the poor 
scholar, who 
knows nothing of 
passing events, 
excepting such as are revealed to him 
when he tells a fortune.”’ 

“That is true, venerable and learned 
Quan” said Wong Hing Chung. “If you 
were not my very good friend you would 
have told the Hop Sing men long ago that 
I was hiding here, you would have earned 
the reward, and I would now be before the 


“T have 
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King of Death. It is hard to put trust in 
any person when such rewards are offered. 
You and my wife are the only persons upon 
whom I could stake my life. I know there 
are men in my own fong wicked and treach- 
erous enough to earn the reward upon my 
head, if they thought it could be done with 
safety to themselves.” 

“T will send your message to your wife 
tonight by a pupil of mine” said Quan 
Quock Ming, ‘and you can see her here.”’ 

I was greatly frightened, not knowing 
what would be done to me if they should 
find that I had overheard them, so I slipped 
away to the other side of the room, and then 
advanced noisily as though I had just 
entered. Quan Quock Ming met me at 
the door, and closing it behind him took 
me by the arm and led me back to the outer 
apartment. 

“Take this letter to the opium room 
beneath the theater and give it to the woman 
you will find there” said he. “If you make 
a mistake I shall beat you when you come 
for your lessons; if you do as you are told 
I shall reward you well.” 

As I hurried away I heard Quan Quock 
Ming tell Fong Fah that a woman would 
soon come and to admit her at once. I had 
no difficulty in finding the room at the 
theater, but the door was locked, and I had 
to knock loudly several times before a man’s 
voice asked: 

“Who is there?” 

“A boy with a letter” I answered. 

The door was opened a very little and 
some person peered out, and then wider 
when the occupant of the room saw that I 
was alone. I entered and found only a 
man in woman’s attire. He extended his 
hand for the letter, but I put it behind me 
saying: 

“This is for a woman.” 

“T am a woman—in the play” he replied. 

“It is for the wife of—of a man.” 

“T know. I will give it to her’ and hold- 
ing me by the arm he took the letter from 
me rudely. 

I went away slowly and reluctantly, 
fearing that I had done wrong in not follow- 
ing exactly the instructions that had been 
given me; and the more I thought of the 
matter the more fearful I became that I 
would surely get the beating that Quan 
Quock Ming had promised me. So, upon 


reflection and after much hesitation, I de- 
cided to hurry back to him and explain the 
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mistake, if one had been made, in order that 
it might be rectified, if it were not already 
too late. 

As I ascended the stairs leading to Quan 
Quock Ming’s apartments I saw the person 
to whom I had delivered the letter seeking 
admittance, and I hurried the faster. The 
door was opened by Fong Fah, and as the 
stranger entered and strode directly toward 
the inner room without speaking she ap- 
peared greatly agitated, stared after him 
and held her baby closer in her arms. I 
followed as quickly as possible to warn 
Quan Quock Ming, but when I reached the 
door the stranger had already entered. I 
was about to cry out when I saw my in- 
structor, without a nod of recognition or a 
word of greeting, point toward the inner 
apartment where Wong Hing Chung was 
hiding. The man in woman’s garb walked 
quickly across the room, paused just long 
enough to take a big revolver from his sleeve, 
threw open the door and stepped inside. 

There was a scream and then three quick 
shots. I stood paralyzed with fear while 
the stranger opened the door to the public 
hallway, threw the revolver out, left the 
door open, bolted the one leading into Quan 
Quock Ming’s apartments, ran back to the 
living-room, seated himself beside Fong Fah 
and took her crying baby from her arms. 

“Your stupidity was the cause of this” 
said Quan Quock Ming, and he glared at 
me so fiercely that I thought he would not 
wait until the morrow to give me a beating. 
“You gave the letter to the wrong person, 
but if you say nothing of this matter to 
anyone you will not be punished. If you 
open your mouth to speak of it you will 
surely be killed. As he is dead I may as 
well claim the reward, so that I may make 
sacrifices at the Tien How* Temple, asking 
the gods no‘ to punish you too severely for 
your error.” 

When the fan quai officials came, talking 
loudly and breathing hard, they found 
Wong Hing Chung dead; they found the 
revolver that had killed him; they heard me 
repeating sentences from ‘The Great 
Learning; they saw Quan Quock Ming 
studying ‘““The Book of Changes’’; they saw 
two frightened women, one of them holding 
a crying baby and saying: 

*“*Sh-h-h-h!”’ 

But they did not find the person who 
killed Wong Hing Chung, the president of 
the Bing Kungs. He was a highbinder. 


*Mother of Heaven. 
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The Encyclopedia of Kern County 


N warm days, which are frequent 
in Bakersfield, California, the 
president of the National Live- 
stock Association,* the chair- 
man of the Kern County Board 

of Supervisors, the president of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and the manager of 
the Kern County Land Company, sit in the 
office of that company in the comfortable 
shirtsleeves of one Henry A. Jastro. 

But other conditions besides heat impel 
the removal of Mr. Jastro’s coat. Floods, 
forinstance. While Bakersfield’s admirable 
housewives were transferring their preserves 
from cellar to attic against a threatened in- 
undation by the swollen Kern, H. A. Jastro, 
with some two hundred ablebodied (and 
otherwise) citizens, were sandbagging that 
upstart river into submission. Not that they 
swatted the river. They placed the bags as 
tenderly as new-born babes upon the pre- 
carious dikes, through an afternoon and a 
night and the next day in the middle of Janu- 
ary, 1909, and saved the city of Bakersfield 
from a repetition of the flood of 1893. 

At the first danger-signal every man of 
the land company was impressed into service, 
and Mr. Jastro had printed handbills 
scattered in the Bakersfield streets, asking 
all available men to report with shovels for 
work. In addition to the willing workers, 
Marshal McKamy rounded up—or, in a 
plain word, arrested—a group of “shovel 
stiffs’ from the Club Saloon, where they 
were watching Battling Johnson train, and 
hauled them to the river, and there they 
labored with the rest by the light of lanterns, 
torches and bonfires. Until the danger was 
over, Jastro was there to see that every 
shovelful was placed with intelligent effort. 

Intelligent effort! That is the essence of 
the life of this plain forceful quiet man. No 
superfluous flourishes, no frills, no scallops, 
no display. 

Mr. Jastro split the last century when he 
wasborn. The event happened in Germany, 


*At the time of writing. 





thereby cutting him off from any possibility 
of becoming president of the United States. 
At the age of thirteen he came with his 
parents to this country, and then alone to 
San Francisco by way of Panama, and from 
San Francisco by stage to Los Angeles, 
where, until 1871, he did “anything I could 
find to do.” Anything included “freight- 
ing” to Arizona and working with cattle and 
sheep between Wilmington and Catalina 
Island. The reader has guessed it. Mr. 
Jastro rightfully earned the picturesque 
appellation of “cowpuncher.” 

In 1871, just legally a man, which he had 
been in fact several years, Mr. Jastro struck 
Bakersfield. In 1874 he began his connec- 
tion with the Kern County Land Company. 
This is a close corporation, comprising the 
estate of Lloyt! Tevis and the holdings of 
J. B. Haggin. Mr. Haggin lives in New 
York, and Mr. Walter S. Tevis, his wife and 
four sons, live a retired life in such an earthly 
paradise as pictured in ‘“‘Rasselas.” Near 
Bakersfield, in the heart of ‘‘Stockdale,’’ one 
of the company’s huge ranches, stands the 
magnificent Tevis home, surrounded by 
tropical splendor. Features of the estate 
are a thick bamboo forest, where the bamboo 
by actual measurement has grown twenty- 
five inches in twenty-four hours; a swimming- 
pool; an artificial lake stocked with rare 
water-fowl; grottos, rockeries, fountains; a 
profusion of outdoor fruit and flowers; and 
hothouses that might be the boast of a 
municipality. Everything speaks of great 
wealth. 

Up to 1893 no dividend was ever declared 
on the land company’s property. A colo- 
nization scheme by the manager in charge 
had signally failed, and Mr. Jastro, who had 
been with the company nineteen years, was 
then appointed manager, with instructions 
to “put things on a paying basis.” Mr. 
Jastro followed instructions. 

The properties over which Mr. Jastro has 
absolute control include 460,000 acres in 
California, 610,000 in New Mexico, 100,000 
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in Arizona and 225,000 in Mexico. An 
extensive irrigation system has been installed 
by Mr. Jastro on the San Pedro river in 
Arizona, and will soon irrigate 10,000 acres. 
The site of the Government’s Elephant- 
Butte Dam in New Mexico is on 40,000 
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lished the company’s own machine-shops, 
wagon shops, tin shops, supply depots, ware- 
houses, waterworks, canals. Everything is 
raised—cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, mules, 
alfalfa, grains and fruits. Mr. Jastro at- 
tempted the first cotton-raising in California 

in 1885. The cotton was of a 











very fine quality but labor con- 
ditions compelled the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise. Mr. 
Jastro imported negroes, who 
did not stay. He tried China- 
men, but cotton-picking re- 
quires long fingers and the 
short Chinese fingers tore the 
staple. 

The cattle of the company 
are bred in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and Kern county is 
used as a feeding-ground only. 
Here the cattle are fattened 
for market on alfalfa or corn 
and chopped hay. Enough 
beef is produced to supply 
regularly 80,000 people. 

Mr. Jastro is autocrat by 
fitness of Kern county. Re- 
gardless of Republican land- 
slides, such as the one for 
Roosevelt in 1904, H. A. Jastro, 
Democrat, has for the past 
seventeen years been invariably 
elected by a two-thirds majority 
to the board of supervisors, 
and as invariably made chair- 
man. With the lowest tax rate 
in the state, Kern county is run 
on a cash basis. Yet it has, or 
as the peoplein Bakersfield put 
it, “Mr. Jastro has,’ recently 
erected a new county high 
school and a hall of records, 
doubled the accommodations 
of the county hospital and 
commenced the construction 
of a new courthouse. 








Henry A. Jastro, millionaire and promoter, who manages fifteen 
hundred thousand acres for a corporation, and whose 
hobbies range from hides and wooi to literature 


acres formerly held by the company, but 
taken over by the government on an equi- 
table basis. Water from this great recla- 
mation project will be used on the company’s 
land. 

The acres managed by Mr. Jastro form a 
world in themselves. This man of great 
executive and initiative ability has estab- 





Mr. Jastro is a talking en- 
cyclopedia of the resources of 
Kern county. Hesays that the 
discovery of oil (in which he is interested to a 
considerable extent) and of natural gas are 
the greatest benefits California has ever 
received, gold not excepted. Oil has given 
California cheap fuel, and, as Mr. Jastro 
recently stated before the San Francisco 
Board of Trade, California has jumped from 
twenty-fifth place in manufacturing to the 























eleventh, and will in the next few years take 
fourth or fifth place. This will come, he 
says, through wool and cotton factories. 
Cotton is already profitably produced and 
sheep will always be raised on California 
lands good for nothing but grazing. The 
new year saw the advent of natural gas in 
Bakersfield, and pipes are being laid to carry 
it to San Francisco and Los Angeles. This 
gas is not as good as that manufactured for 
illuminating, but has a better heat unit. 

Thrice elected president of the National 
Livestock Association, Mr. Jastro has taken 
a great interest in the tariff question in con- 
nection with the hides and wool schedule. 
A hobby of his is the divorce of trade re- 
lations from politics. He says the commerce 
of the country will not much longer permit 
itself to be the prey of political vicissitude, 
and favors the establishment of a board of 
tariff commissioners appointed on non- 
partizan lines and continuously in session. 
He considers the action of the president in 
appointing tariff referees a long step in the 
right direction. 

Rated a millionaire, Mr. Jastro lives with 
a widowed daughter, Mrs. May Greer, in a 
modest but most comfortable bungalow. 
He also has a son and another daughter who 
is at Albuquerque, the wife of N. O. Chad- 
bourne, whose father is Col. Chadbourne of 
San Francisco. Mrs. Jastro, who was May 
E. Baker, daughter of the founder of 
Bakersfield, died in 1894. 

Henry A. Jastro is a keen thinker and a 
reader of the most abstruse scientific works. 
He is easily the “first citizen” of Kern 
county, and is one of the most powerful 
captains of industry in the West. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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A Man’s Campaign for a Campus 


MAN of highest ideals, breadth of 

vision, great enthusiasm and greater 
courage, enjoying the fulness of well-earned 
success, recently came forth from the 
Middle West to southern California to be- 
come president of Pomona College at Clare- 
mont, convinced, like many another, that 
California is the land of larger opportunity, 
destined still more to be the front door of the 
United States, Dr. James Arnold Blaisdell, 
whose inauguration at Pomona College 
occurred in January, left an assured place, 
rich in years of association in the educational, 
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religious and civic life of the Middle West, 
to come and continue educational upbuilding 
on western shores, his purpose being to 
build in southern California a Christian 
college having the fame of a great scholar- 
ship which shall be the peer of any college 
in the Atlantic states—a mighty power in the 
development of the Southwest. 

Born in Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1867, a 
stone’s throw from the old college campus, 
son of one of Beloit’s most noted early pro- 
fessors, Dr. Blaisdell was graduated there. 
He journeyed east for added college degrees. 
Later returning to his place of birth, he 
engaged in manifold activities, ever alive 
to the needs of the times. Being a many- 
sided man, for years he combined the work 
of college professor, head of several faculty 
committees, energetic preacher in the 
Congregational church and citizen of the 
greatest possible personal influence. In fact, 
he was credited with being, apart from his 
position, the most useful man in the civics 
of the city. 

The source of his power in dealing with 
men is apparently combined in his incisive 
and humanly sympathetic nature. An ideal- 
ist, seeing in everyone the best of which each 
is capable, his idealism is always tempered 
with a practical choice of means to realize 
his ends. A cogent and magnetic public 
speaker, in his college days he was a victor 
in interstate forensic contests. His entire 
sincerity and deep feeling, which inject his 
messages with inspiration, force and power, 
made Dr. Blaisdell one of the most sought 
platform speakers in the Middle West. 

To begin the presidency of a college with 
a financial campaign is a strenuous intro- 
duction. Dr. Blaisdell, however, is the sort 
of man who believes that when a thing needs 
to be done there is no time like the present 
in which to do it and that what a college 
needs most to have done is always the first 
thing that should be attacked. 

Coming wholly new to the ficld he bravely 
faced the necessity of a campaign which 
involved the raising of certain funds to 
make available a substantial conditional 
pledge of Andrew Carnegie. He met the 
emergency with an aggressive action. In 
this, the purposes, executive force, insight 
and practical wisdom of the new president 
were discernible. Seldom does a man enter 
so successfully upon a new field of endeavor 
and in so short a time win the unqualified 
respect and affection of all his constituents. 























President James Arnold Blaisdell of Pomona College in Southern California, who, because he 
enjoys hard labor, resigned from a comfortable educational berth in the 


East to lead a strenuous life in the West 


With the coming of President Blaisdell to 
Pomona, the college, the scholastic standard 
of which is everywhere recognized—its work 
being accredited ad eundem East and West— 
has been placed upon a new level of ability 
and service. 

The new president cherishes great visions 
of Pomona College as it is to be fifty—a hun- 
dred years hence. And his slogan is: 

Come let us build! 

And let us lay every uplifted stone in 
consecrating determinations of quality 
and character! 

So shall the building ennoble the builders. 


Along with his visioning he believes in 


planning well for the future and realizes 
that the growth of a college campus is an 
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obvious necessity. Under direction of My- 
ron Hunt, the college architect, a compre- 
hensive campus plan carrying with it the 
location of future buildings of a uniform 
type of architecture has been adopted. 
Gradually the college is acquiring necessary 
land and now owns practically all of a 
hundred-acre campus. In the enlarged plan 
this embraces suitable locations for admin- 
istration, science, art, music, museum build- 
ings, chapel, gymnasium and dormitories, 
all tending toward the ideal campus. 

Since he has been in California, President 
Blaisdell has addressed numerous large 
audiences and educational bodies. He was 
recently warmly greeted in San Francisco 
when he appeared before the teachers of the 
city and county of San Francisco and spoke 


























on the ‘Vocational Problem in Public Edu- 
cation.’”’ The recent inauguration ceremonies 
at Pomona College were very largely at- 
tended by educators and friends throughout 
the state. Presidents Garfield of Williams 
College, and Eaton of Beloit, Wheeler of 
University of California, Jordan of Stanford 
University and Governor Johnson were 
among the honored guests. 
ARTHUR MACDONALD DOLE. 
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A Militant Editor-General 


T is a natural inference, from subsequent 

events, that when Harrison Gray Otis 
came into this world in Washington 
county, Ohio, February 10, 1837, he was 
born fighting. It is a certainty that when 
taps sound, he will die fighting. His slogan 
is “You may break but shall not bend me.” 
The sword and the pen have been his 
weapons. No invidious comparison need 
be made as to which has been the mightier, 
for he has wielded both with power. 

General Otis may never have carried his 
journalism into war; but he has carried war 
into journalism. Though he has won laurels 
in the Civil, Spanish-American and Filipino 
wars, the fight of fights in his fighting life 
has been the fight with lawless labor unions 
—a twenty-years’ fight that may last twenty 
years more. 

It is not within the purpose or scope of 
these sketches to enter into discussion of 
subjects so deep-rooted and involved as 
trades-unionism. Sufficient it is to state 
that when a man finds striking workmen on 
his hands, it is hardly human for him to sit 
down and consider basic principles. Action 
is imperative. General Otis faced this situ- 
ation in 1890, eight years after his purchase 
of the struggling Los Angeles Times. The 
militant editor told his men they could go— 
he had not forgotten how to set type. He 
got his paper out—I do not know with what 
aid, and wonder if this was the time when 
his adorable and adored wife, who was asso- 
ciated with him in his literary work for a 
quarter of a century, set type with two 
children playing at her feet. 

From the time of that strike the general 
has waged a fight for the open shop that has 
grown in intensity and bitterness on both 
sides, and that culminated on October tst 
of last year in the dastardly blowing-up of 
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the Times building and the killing of twenty 
inoffensive human beings, engaged in earn- 
ing their subsistence by honest toil. 

The Times was on the street the next 
morning. In bold-face on the front page, 
it proclaimed itself ““For Liberty and Law, 
Equal Rights and Industrial Freedom.” 

General Otis says that his stand upon the 
labor question has been much misunder- 
stood; that he is not the enemy of organ- 
ized labor, per se. He concedes the right 
of labor to organize, but not to harry and 
destroy. 

His worst enemies respect the general’s 
bulldog tenacity. Not by any stretch of 
language can he be said ever to have com- 
promised. He fights his enemies to the last 
ditch, and he never deserts a friend. His 
word is his bond. He has never been a man 
with his ear to the ground. Popular or un- 
popular, he pursues his way. His will has 
not always been the will of the people—he 
does not alter his course, nor trim his sails, 
to every passing wind. 

After the Times disaster, someone con- 
doled with him on the destruction of his 
plant. ‘Property!’ he exclaimed. ‘What 
do I care about property! We can replace 
that, but who can give me back my men?” 

Beneath his gruff exterior, this iron man 
hides sentiment and tenderness. As the 
general and his friends were leaving the 
cemetery in an electric private car, after 
memorial services in honor of Mrs. Otis on 
last Decoration Day, some people near the 
entrance were singing ‘‘Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground.” The general suggested to 
his friends that they take up the tune. All 
the way home they sang patriotic songs, and 
when they ended with “Auld Lang Syne” 
the old warrior was visibly touched. 

The general’s loves are genuine and nu- 
merous. He loves friends, home, family, 
children, dogs, horses, birds, flowers, fine 
pictures and good printing. The Shetland 
pony his grandchildren drive is a present 
from the general, and to the little daughter 
of one of the Times artists for whom he had 
a special fancy he loaned his Arabian mare 
brought from the Philippines, gave her pres- 
ents and exchanged letters with her. 

A tiny sleek gray creature once took up its 
abode in the general’s desk at the old Times 
building, gnawed at his valuable papers, and 
richly deserved extermination. He made 
friends with the varmint and it became so 
tame it ate from his hand. 


























General Harrison Gray Otis, editor and general manager of the Los Angeles Times, a descendant 
of reyolutionary stock who has been true to his fighting blood both in active 


military service and through long years of aggressive journalism 


To estimate the value of the Times as a 
factor in the development of Los Angeles 
would be a task. It has played up in un- 
stinted measure the resources of southern 
California every day in every year, and in 
addition issued a yearly midwinter number, 
upon which months of preparation are spent, 
covering the whole ground of the attractions 
of that section and of the whole Southwest. 
In building up southern California, the 
Times has built itself into ‘The biggest 
newspaper in the world,” with a gross income 
of from $1,300,000 to $1,600,000. 

General Otis is a capitalist as well as a 
soldier and journalist, and is reputed to be 
worth several millions. His interest in many 
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substantial local companies is large, and he 
is president of the Colorado River Land 
Company and director of the California- 
Mexico Land and Cattle Company, which 
associated corporations together own and 
control a tract of 862,000 acres of delta land 
on the peninsula of Lower California. 

General Otis is one of the victorious prod- 
ucts of the log schoolhouse and the farm. 
At fourteen years be became a printer’s 
apprentice, and later journeyman and com- 
positor. At the age of twenty-three, when 
working on the Louisville Journal, he was 
elected a delegate from Kentucky to the 
convention which nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860. 





























Soon after the opening of the Civil War he 
returned to Ohio, enlisted, and served for 
forty-nine consecutive months, entering as 
a private and emerging with the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel and the scars from two 
wounds. 

Following is a brief record of his honorable 
career from the end of the war to the present: 
Owner of a small newspaper and printing 
plant at Marietta, Ohio, 1865-1869; foreman 
of the Government Printing Office, 1869-70; 
chief of a division, United States Patent 
Office, 1871-6; editor and publisher Santa 
Barbara Press, 1876-9; principal United 
States Treasury agent in charge of the Seal 
Islands of Alaska, 1879-81; fourth owner of 
Los Angeles Times (in which he later ac- 
quired controlling interest), 1882; president 
and general manager Times-Mirror Com- 
pany from 1886 to date; commanded a 
brigade in the Spanish-American War and 
later served in the same rank in the Filipino 
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Insurrection, being brevetted major-general 
“for meritorious conduct” at Caloocan, 
1899. 

Harrison Gray Otis married at Lowell, 
Ohio, September 11, 1859, Eliza A. Wether- 
by, a woman of wonderful sweetness and 
goodness, who possessed distinct literary 
ability. She died November, 1904, lamented 
by all who knew her. General and Mrs. 
Otis had five children, two of whom are liv- 
ing: Marian, wife of Harry Chandler, 
assistant general manager of the Tzmes, and 
Mabel, wife of Franklin Booth. The gen- 
eral has thirteen grandchildren. 

General Otis owns a beautiful mission- 
style residence, ‘““The Bivouac,” on Wilshire 
Boulevard, and has a rustic retreat, ‘The 
Outpost,” at Hollywood, a few miles out 
of Los Angeles. Both are filled with 
interesting and beautiful objects, relics 
and reminders of his eventful and varied 
career. 





The Gleaners 


By Atoystus Coli 


One went his way of scarlet, 
And one his path of snow; 


The Master Steward went between 


To watch them reap and sow. 


One sowed the night with thistle, 
And one the shining morn 

With vineyard root and orchard bud, 
And grains of golden corn. 


One tilled the toilsome furrow 
With water-skin and spade; 
One stole away with loaf and jug 

To idle in the shade. 


And when the harvest ripened, 
Among the golden wheat 

They found the bane and nettlewort, 
The thistle and the cheat. 


And strange!—among the thistle, 
The nettle and the thorn 
The purple vintage of the vine, 





And sheaves of golden corn! 








What Women Are Doing in the West 


By BertHa H. SMITH 


Third in a series of articles concerning the business ventures of self-made 
women who have pluckily pioneered their way to success. 





Freda Ehmann 


Olive-Grower 





Elizabeth S. Taylor 


Fruit-Canner 





HIS is the story of how a big oak 

from a little acorn grew—of how 

a woman began pickling olives 

in wine-casks on her back porch 

and is today at the head of a 
hundred-thousand-dollar olive factory. Left 
a widow in 1892, Mrs. Freda Ehmann found 
herself quite alone, separated by half the 
width of the continent from her two children, 
who were married and living in Califernia. 
Urged by them she converted her home in 
Quincy, Illinois, into cash and came West. 
Already she was enthused by the possibilities 
presented by investment in California land 
and willingly gave all she had to her son 
to meet his payments on a tract of eighteen 
hundred acres which he owned in partner- 
ship with another man. 

Then came the financial panic of 1893, 
and the partner failed in business, involving 
this eighteen hundred acres of land and the 
Ehmanns. Lawyers advised young Ehmann 
to go into bankruptcy, but Mrs. Ehmann 
reminded her son that this was not his 
father’s idea of honor, and together the two 
shouldered debts, forced upon them by 
another’s failure, which took them years to 
unload. 

In lieu of what she had given him the 
son deeded to his mother twenty acres of 
land which he owned at Marysville and 
which had been planted with olives five years 
before. That year the trees bore no fruit, 
being too young, and theson had the expenses 
of cultivation to bear in addition to his debts. 
The following year there was a fair crop, 
which was allowed to rot upon the ground. 
In the autumn of the third year the son 
came one day to his mother and told her the 
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caretaker at the ranch had written there 
would be a fine crop of olives, asking her 
why she did not set to work and pickle them. 

“Pickle olives!’ she exclaimed. ‘How 
can I pickle olives? Why, I have never 
even seen an olive fresh from the tree.” 

She thought the boy was joking. That 
night she went to bed—but not to sleep. 
She thought all night of what he had said 
and the next day she went to Professor 
Hilgard of the Agricultural College of the 
University of California, who gave her a 
recipe for pickling olives. 

Going back to her daughter’s house in 
Oakland, she talked it over with her and her 








Two casks of pickled olives on a back porch in Oakland. 
From these experiments grew a hundred- 
thousand-dollar factory 























husband, who agreed to let Mrs. Ehmann 
turn the back porch into a pickling plant. 
The son-in-law said to the daughter: 

“Tt’s only a whim. Mother will tire of it.” 

Mrs. Ehmann got some wine-casks, cut 
them in two and set them in a row on the 
back porch. Meanwhile she had had some 
olives sent over from Marysville and she 
went to work. She did not want to go to 
the expense of piping the water to the vats, 
so through all the process of leaching and 
pickling she carried the gallons and gallons 
of water from the kitchen or the garden 
faucet to the vats. She was at work at five 
o’clock in the morning, and all through the 
day and through the night she watched the 
changes of the olives. At last the process of 
the recipe was complete, and she took a jar 
of them to the university. She felt she had 
failed completely because the olives showed 
every shade of green and brown and pur- 
plish black. Ashamed of her work, she 
urged her daughter to show them to Pro- 
fessor Hilgard. After examining them he 
remarked: 

“Your mother is quite an adept at pick- 
ling olives, isn’t she? They are the best I 
have ever seen.” 

Somewhat encouraged but still unsatisfied, 
Mrs. Ehmann wrapped a jar of her olives 
and went with them to the leading grocer 
in Oakland. She asked to see his best 
brand of ripe olives. They, too, were 
mottled and of various colors, so she un- 
wrapped her jar. 


All day during the season, from November until May, Mrs. Ehmann goes from vat to vat, testing her olives 








The grocer examined and tasted the 
olives, pronounced them better than any 
he had had, and on the spot bought the 
entire pickling of about two hundred and 
fifty gallons. This more than paid for the 
experimenting and for the freight on the 
balance of the crop, which Mrs. Ehmann 
had sent to her from Marysville. Through 
the winter Mrs. Ehmann spent all her days 
and much of her nights on that back porch, 
experimenting first one way, then another, 
to try to preserve the natural color of the 
olive, retain a high percentage of the oil 
and the delicacy of flavor, and above all, 
trying to insure a keeping quality, which 
at that time was the most stubborn problem 
of the ripe olive. At the end of the season 
she took samples of her work and went to 
New York. 

New York dealers, always afraid of any- 
thing American, hesitated to place orders. 
Mrs. Ehmann went to the manager of the 
largest olive-importing concern in this 
country, who told her he believed the ripe 
olive was the coming condiment for epicures. 
He wanted to contract for her entire output 
for the coming season, but his associates, 
mostly Spaniards, would not let him con- 
tract for a single gallon. On his own 
account he ordered two casks, and three 
years afterward he told Mrs. Ehmann’s son 
he could kick himself down three flights of 
stairs for not having taken the matter into 
his own hands and contracted for all Mrs. 
Ehmann would agree to supply. 
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Everyone else in New York looked at her could supply. I was even threatened with 
askance and told her of barrels of ripe olives suit by some customers who had inserted 
that had come from California and, on being in the contract that they were to have the 
opened, had smelled so near to high heaven privilege of re-ordering, but I could do 
that they had to be hauled through back nothing more than promise larger quantities 
alleys at night and dumped into East river. for the next year. 


A few small orders at her own risk were all “Then competitors began to come to 
Mrs. Ehmann got in New York. thank me for having created an unheard-of 


Philadelphia, always more independent demand, since they profited by the demand 
in its judgment, gave her a better reception. I could not supply. Some reproached me 
The Hotel Bellevue gave her a large order, for having set a new standard—one which 
and this helped to other orders. Mrs. they tried in vain to reach with their pickles. 
Ehmann returned home with contracts for All I could do was to look about for more 
between ten and fifteen thousand gallons olives, and to think of plans for building a 
of ripe olives, and no idea where the olives plant of my own, and help my son a little ) 
were coming from. with his debts.” 

This was a pretty long step into business The experience and infinite care of the 
for a woman who, before her husband’s — conscientious housewife was the foundation 
death, had never been called upon to man-__ of a success where men had failed in spite 
age anything bigger than a Christmas of business training, scientific knowledge 
dinner. As daughter of a clergyman and and chemical correctness. The processing 
wife of a physician her life had been one of _ of ripe olives is largely a question of indi- 
sheltered domesticity. But the conviction viduality. In a general way, all olive 
that she could pickle ripe olives better than _ picklers use the same formula, but there is 
anybody else had yet done, gave her courage. a wide difference in the result. For fifteen 

“T came back home,” said Mrs. Enmann years Mrs. Ehmann has been studying, 
in telling her version of the oak and the experimenting, developing a method en- 
acorn, ‘‘and asked my son where we could _ tirely her own, which begins with the picking 
get the crop of another orchard besides our of the olives from the trees—if indeed it 
own. He knew of an orchard at Oroville, may not be said to have begun with the 
a good producer, with a pickling plant and _ selection of the proper variety of trees and 
a crew of twenty-seven Chinamen. We a definite plan of cultivation—and ends with 
contracted for the crop, leased the plant, — the sorting of the olives by hand before they 
and I went out and took charge of the place, are packed in air-tight tins or bottles. 
filled my contracts, and before the season To-day when her output often goes over 
was over had re-orders for more than I one hundred thousand gallons a year, Mrs. 








Packing-room where all olives are sorted by hand and filled into bottles 























Ehmann gives her work the same watchful 
care that she gave to the first few hundred 
gallons in the wine-casks on her back porch. 
All through the season, which begins early 
in November and lasts until May, she is in 
the factory from early morning until late 
at night. She is well past middle life, but 
only during the past season has she yielded 
to her son’s persuasion and started to work 
at seven o’clock in the morning instead of 
six. All day she goes from vat to vat in the 
great pickling-room, cold and dark and 
damp, dipping and testing, dipping and 
testing, splashing about in overshoes on a 
wet floor in a temperature that makes 
visitors shiver and women invariably ask, 
“How can you stand it, Mrs. Ehmann?” 

“They don’t know,” said Mrs. Ehmann 
to me, “that I’d rather be here than any 
place else in the world. It’s something I 
have created, and no one else can care for 
these olives just as I do. They are like a 
child to me. 

“T cannot stop for Thanksgiving or a 
Christmas holiday, except that we generally 
manage to have a family dinner on Christ- 
mas night, for now my son has given up his 
position in San Francisco to take charge of the 
olive-oil plant and we have a house at Oro- 
ville where we live in the winter. But I do 
not care for holidays while there are olives 
in the vats. In May, when the vats are 
empty, I go back to Oakland and have time 
for other things.” 

In her uniform of the pickling room, 
short skirt, overshoes, and a shawl over her 
head, she is here, there and everywhere 
through the factory. As the olives lie in 
the vats, she determines where each lot 
shall go, and no one can blame her that her 
finest product goes to her oldest customers. 
The Hotel Bellevue has been on her books 
since the first year, and the steward never 
bothers about the quantity. Each year 
he tells her to send him what she thinks he 
will need, according to the quality, which 
naturally varies a little from season to season. 

In the packing-room she hovers over the 
girls who are filling the glass jars by hand— 
dressing her darlings to go forth to all parts 
of the world. For it has come to pass that 
wherever there sits a true epicure, before 
him sits a plate of ripe olives, and more often 
than not the olives have come from a jar 
with the Ehmann label. And Mrs. Ehmann 
must see with her own eyes that every jar 
is even full, and every label on straight. 


Bertha H. Smith 
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“No man would be so little,” she says 
with a sort of contempt for the seeming 
triviality of her interest, a half excuse for 
her conscientiousness. Perhaps not—and 
perhaps, for that very reason, few men are 
able to compete successfully with women 
in the preparation of things to eat. 

A few years ago Mrs. Ehmann, her son 
and his wife, her daughter and son-in-law 
formed a stock company with a capital of 
$100,000 to carry on the business created 
by the mother. The factory built in the 
early years was enlarged from time to time, 
but last season a complete new factory was 
built, from plans suggested by Mrs. Ehmann, 
who has entire charge of the pickling plant, 
while her son attends to the oil making. 
The company owns but one hundred and 
twenty acres of olives, preferring to make 
five and ten-year contracts with growers 
for their crops. 

In the years when Mrs. Ehmann was 
helping to pay off debts she had counseled 
her son to assume, a man of independent 
fortune who had tired of a hundred-acre 
ranch he had bought as a plaything, offered 
it to Mrs. Ehmann for $15,000, or $12,000 
if she would pay cash. She told him she 
had not $12,000, nor even $10,000 to put 
into a ranch, so it went to someone else. 
Three years later she paid $40,000 for the 
same orchard, $20,000 in cold cash. She 
has since refused $50,000 for it. 

Before Mrs. Ehmann had started a boom 
in ripe olives, and before California oil had 
made a place for itself in the market, olive 
growers one after another dug out their 
trees, disgusted with offers of twenty dollars 
for an entire crop and offers to pick for the 
having. 

‘““\ mistake—never a greater mistake” 
says Mrs. Ehmann. “The demand for 
ripe olives is increasing at such a rate that 
in six or seven years California will not be 
able to supply one-half of the world’s 
demand, even if an enormous acreage should 
be planted within the next few years. 

“T consider olive-growing the best invest- 
ment in California to-day, for we stand 
ready to make contracts for five and ten 
years for Mission olives at prices that mean 
from $160 to $600 an acre for the grower. 
Some of the best olive land in the state can 
yet be had at fifty dollars an acre, with 
possibilities for an abundance of water, 
which our experience has proved necessary 
in olive-culture. Until the olives come into 

















bearing, small fruits and vegetables can be 
planted between the trees, which will more 
than pay the expense of the orchard. 

“It takes nerve to plant trees that take 
from five to seven years to come into bearing, 
so the business will never be overdone. 
But once they have come into bearing there 
is the assurance of an income for a lifetime, 
for I have pickled olives from trees planted 
by the Mission fathers one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, and they were as fine 
as olives from trees twelve years old. 

“The promise for the future of olive- 
growing is in the fact that the pickled ripe 
olive has made a place for itself that nothing 
else can fill. And I believe if other women 
would plant a little acorn like I did, they 
would have the same pleasure in watching 
it grow into a big, spreading tree.” 


+ 


Elizabeth S. Taylor, Fruit-Canner 
a who know how to cook have 


in that knowledge a capital, and in a 
good cook-stove an asset equal to those which 
start half the men in the world in business. 

In this day of adulterated foods the word 
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Mrs. Ehmann inspecting the work in the orchard, the output from which often exceeds one hundred 
thousand gallons a year 








“homemade” magnetizes every eye. And 
any woman that can make anything good 
to eat—a pickle or a pie or a fruit preserve— 
has that which men go to business colleges 
and technical schools to get. Few women 
realize this; therefore the field is still wide. 
Some who have realized it and put their 
belief to the test have astounded even them- 
selves with the results. 

When Elizabeth S. Taylor began making 
preserves on the kitchen stove in her home 
in Santa Ana to sell to eastern friends, she 
had no idea that one day she would be doing 
a business of $100,000 a year. She had a 
great deal of contempt for a California 
cook-stove, having come lately from Indiana, 
where a cook-stove meant coal instead of 
wood and a fire that lasted more than a few 
minutes without replenishing. That was 
seventeen years ago, when gas and electric 
stoves ranked with flying-machines as 
mysteries of the future. 

But Mrs. Taylor’s friends in Indiana had 
heard of the wonders of California fruit, 
and when her daughter went among them 
to solicit orders for some of it canned and 
pickled and jammed, she got so many that 
it kept the top of that California cook-stove 





























full of bubbling pots all summer, and late 
into the autumn. 

More women did their own fruit canning 
and preserving seventeen years ago than 
now, but this fruit from California was so 
perfect and so showy that orders came fast, 
and the second summer a gasoline stove 
was needed to supplement the wood stove. 
Between the two Mrs. Taylor spent all the 
summer months tasting and testing. So 
well she knew her part that she had to hire 
a half-dozen women to pare the fruit, wash 
the jars and fasten them as she filled them. 
Her summer’s work filled a car, and when 
she unrolled her sleeves after the last batch 
of fruit was safely packed she knew that a 
dream she had had was about to come true. 
She had dreamed of founding a business 
for her two sons. She wanted to give them 
a start in life, and now she knew that she 
could. 

During the following winter the two boys 
built a new kitchen in the yard beside the 
house, with many tables and much shelf 
space, as their mother directed, and into 
this went four gasoline stoves. The next 
year there were four more stoves, and each 
succeeding year has seen the addition of 
floor space, of tables, of stoves, until now a 
great rambling building with annexes 


standing apart quite overshadows not only 
the original home-place, but the homes of 





In the pickling-room, where Mrs. Taylor oversees the filling of jars 








the two sons and the daughter, which form 
a little colony on a tract of several acres 
screened away from the main road leading 
from town by some fine old pine-trees. 
Nominally the business now belongs to the 
sons, and the name of one of them is 
blazoned across the top of the main building; 
but within, while every member of the 
family bears a certain responsibility in the 
work, each one turns for the final word on 
any point to “mother.” 

As it stands to-day, the place is a full- 
fledged cannery, with all modern appliances 
in the way of steam kettles, electric stoves, 
a big packing-room with tracks for handling 
filled cases, and a railway switch at the door. 
There is a cold storage plant made necessary 
by the buying of fruit in large quantities, 
and this has led all unexpectedly to the 
making of ice for a trade that came of its 
own accord. 

But while it is in fact a modern and model 
cannery, Mrs. Taylor always thinks of it 
and likes to call it her kitchen. Hers is the 
essentially feminine and domestic spirit 
that shrinks from the blare and blazonry of 
business, though stanch to face the facts 
and responsibilities of it. 

In the truest sense, perhaps, it is a kitchen 
and not a factory. While the yearly output 
of preserves, pickles, jam, marmalade, and 
every other kind of goody known to pantry 
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ylor’s supervision extends even to the shipping-room, from which $100,000 worth of fruit 


goes every year 


shelves is three hundred tons, Mrs. Taylor 
never allows anything to be cooked in 
quantities larger than the most particular 
housewife would make on her own stove. 
This is the secret of her success. It makes 
all her product have the home taste that is 
somehow different from the factory taste, 
however sanitary and scientific the factory. 
In the great steam kettles a small panful 
of fruit bubbles at the bottom, and in the 
pickling-room tier on tier of small granite- 
ware pans simmer, each on its own electric 
stove. 

Never does anything go into pot or pan 
but pure fruit and old-fashioned sugar. 
There is no coloring, no gelatine, no chemi- 
cal acids or saccharine stuffs. It is all 
exactly as mother used to make it. 

Always and always Mrs. Taylor is going 
about this great kitchen with sleeves at 
elbows, seeing that the fruit is washed 
clean, that the paring women handle it 
neatly, that each lot turns out perfect, that 
the girls who fill the fruit into the jars by 
hand are making it look its prettiest. And 
yonder in the shipping-room she _ keeps 
tab on the packing. No detail escapes 
her watchful, exacting eye; and with a 
half-ton of fruit in different stages she is 
much more calm than the average house- 
wife with a crate of berries or a bushel 
of peaches. 


Sometimes Mrs. Taylor has one hundred 
and fifty people on her pay-roll and she 
never has labor troubles. One woman has 
sat at the paring table since the first summer 
that she needed outside help. Her helpers 
are mostly girls and women of good families 
glad to earn a living in a place where the 
home spirit prevails. 

To many other women has Mrs. Taylor’s 
kitchen been a means of earning pin-money. 
Society women in eastern and middle West 
towns who solicit orders among their friends 
often earn $200 or $300 besides their own 
supply of fruit. On a map in the office just 
outside the ‘kitchen’ door are pins stuck 
in the towns where this fruit goes, and it 
looks as if half the towns on the map had 
pins in them. There are pins in towns in 
Sweden, and away in the Philippines. All 
shipments go direct to consumers. Never 
a jar is sold to dealers. And each year 
before her work begins Mrs. Taylor has 
orders for all she can make. 

Remembering that Mrs. Taylor had said 
her motive in the beginning was to start her 
sons in business, I asked her when she ex- 
pected to retire. 

“T often tell the boys I am ready to quit,” 
she answered, “‘but they always say they 
wouldn’t know how to get along without 
me. Each one has his own part of the work, 
but—” and here a son interposed: 


























“everything has to be done mother’s 
way.” 

“Looking back through the years,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Taylor, “it seems a long season 
of pleasure. I have had my family about 
me, my employees are happy, and we have 
had few backsets or disappointments. 

“Of course fruit varies from year to year, 
and what troubles me most is trying to make 
fruit not quite as fine as usual come up to 
the standard when it is canned. I think one 
of the most unpleasant things I can re- 
member is a letter from a man who said he 
thought I was less careful since I was 
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successful and had a big business than when 
I began—all because some certain fruit did 
not hold its shape quite as well as in other 
seasons.” 

Neither that nor any other man could 
know the conscientious, infinite care that 
this woman puts into her work, for it is of 
the essence of feminine nature and beyond 
the ken of man. A man in Mrs. Taylor’s 
place would probably make more money 
than she does, but Mrs. Taylor measures 
her business less by the money it brings 
than by the pride she has in every jar of 
fruit that leaves her kitchen. 





The Lady-Killer 


By JoHN FLEMING WILSON 


AWKINS suddenly dropped his 

fork, stared round the bright 

hotel dining-room, nodded almost 

imperceptibly as he recognized 

familiar things and faces and 
then looked at our host. ‘‘Where’s Aphro- 
delia?”” he demanded. 

The effect of this query was much the 
same as if someone had let a glass fall to 
the tiled floor. We were disconcerted, ap- 
peared industrious in covering up some- 
body’s error, and ended by directing at 
Tillotson, our friend and host, a chorus of 
looks, apologetic, questioning, embarrassed. 
Hawkins alone, having propounded his 
question, maintained an interested stare 
for a second and was now intent upon his 
plate as though unaware of any lapse. 

Tillotson returned our various glances 
politely. He seemed to reassure us all, both 
personally and collectively. Then he 
stretched out his great arm and laid the 
fingers of his slow and heavy hand gently 
on Hawkins’ sleeve. “Ah!” he breathed 
softly. ‘You too missed her!” 

Hawkins nodded curtly. “Seemed odd 
not to hear her” he mumbled. ‘Somehow 
I never dined here but I heard her voice. 
Always heard her before I saw her” he went 
on, glancing round at us. ‘Remember her 


little laugh? I s’pose one always did hear 
her before one saw her, eh? Whenever I 
heard that laugh I used to enjoy looking 
round—slowly—and then—” He broke off 
with a sigh. 

Tillotson withdrew his hand across the 
tablecloth and croaked ‘“Then—one saw 
her.” 

We all started uneasily at his tone. This 
was worse than ever. We glared at Hawkins. 
He steadily returned our look. “Oh, I was 
gone on her, too” he answered us with 
profound simplicity. “But she cared nothing 
for me—could care nothing for a chap like 
me. She liked—’ He stopped again and 
gazed at his plate, leaving us to guess his 
conclusion. Tillotson alone seemed to un- 
derstand. He cast his eyes over us solemnly, 
nodding his huge head. “There were so 
many of us” he said ponderously. ‘““We— 
we thought a lot of Aphrodelia!” 

“Sort of unusual name” someone re- 
marked, inanely enough. 

The leader of the band snugged his tunic 
collar up under his chin and the tripping 
strains of Maunaloa struck forth into the 
dense night of Hawaii. Ten minutes later 
Hawkins muttered something about ‘“Get- 
ting back to the ship” and departed after 
shaking Till<tson’s hand warmly. Tillot- 
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son himself then dismissed us others 
pleasantly, as if he were aware that each 
had business or pleasure calling him to go. 

Later in the evening I found him stretched 
at length on the shadowy sands of Waikiki, 
a dimly-glowing pipe illuminating with 
faint ruddiness the rude carving of his face. 
He greeted me curtly and we stared at the 
changing stars till I withdrew my eyes and 
rolled over on one elbow. “I’ve been away 
a long time” [ remarked. “Have you been 
here all the while?” 

Tillotson grunted assent. “I couldn’t 
leave” he added and then murmured an 
inarticulate sentence. 

“What was that you said?” I demanded. 

He repeated: “I lost—after all.” 

I sat up and peered at his bulk. ‘‘Lost?” 
I questioned. “What was it? You don’t 
mean to say—” 

His voice boomed out of the darkness. 
“Ves. Aphrodelia. . . I really wanted her 
. . . but Ethelbert took her away . best 
for Aphrodelia . . 

I must have gasped for surprise because 
Tillotson laid his great hand out of the dusk 
upon my arm. “It was best for her” he 
said decisively. 

“But Ethelbert!’ I protested. ‘The 
‘Lady-Killer’! Why, man, that’s a joke!” 

He was silent a long minute. Then, with 
a curious note in his voice, he answered 
“T hope Aphrodelia won’t see it.”” He got 
to his feet and lumbered away, leaving me 
half-puzzled and half-vexed. I knew Aphro- 
delia, serene captor of hearts, but that 
Tillotson had fallen into her snare—it 
seemed preposterous. Not that Aphrodelia 
wasn’t worth any man’s winning for a wife, 
but our old friend was something austere 
and crabbed, even. And Ethelbert, per- 
fumed dandy? How did he take to himself 
that excellent and womanly girl with all her 
charm and her clear laughter? While I 
was in this mood came the wise and discreet 
chief surgeon of the territory. I instantly 
assailed him with a question: “How about 
Aphrodelia?” I demanded, hardly waiting 
for him to recognize me in the darkness. 

“She proved to be the Helen of this Troy” 
he replied. ‘Only Paris, instead of destroy- 
ing, saved.” 

“Which means?” 

“That the battle is not always to the 
strong, even in love.” 

“More than ever I'd like to know about 


this and Aphrodelia’”’ I said. 
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“JT wonder whether I can explain’ the 
doctor answered, lighting a cigarette. 


You understand, of course (he said), what 
sort of a crowd you left here in Honolulu 
when you went to Shanghai. I don’t re- 
member that it changed much, either for 
the better or for the worse, after you left us. 
Hawkins didn’t drink so much, Henderson 
married that Nevada school-teacher, Bessie 
Flock took her daughter to Sydney, and 
Gussie Green, after one last row with her 
husband, disappeared with her fine shoul- 
ders and her post-prandial giggle. Tillotson, 
I fancy, did just as he always had done, 
wrestled with big engineering problems and 
put ’em through by main strength. He 
built the Nuuanu reservoir after everybody 
else had given it up. Ethelbert, whom you 
and I knew as the ‘“‘Lady-Killer,”’ dawdled 
around harmlessly, wore the customary 
brilliant hose and generally made himself 
agreeable to the women. 

I myself remember exactly when Aphro- 
delia appeared on the scene for me. Queer, 
isn’t it? how the universe conspires to make 
a woman’s laugh mark epochs. We were 
all dining in the Royal Hawaiian, the same 
as ever, and I had reached out for the poz 
to dress my mullet with when I suddenly 
heard a clear ringing laugh, a woman’s 
laugh, full of youth and delightfulness. I 
didn’t look about me. I waited. I heard it 
again. It was the laugh of a woman who 
finds life perfumed and sweet—you’ve heard 
it, of course. In that noisy and glaring 
room, amid the hot scent of flowers and the 
indefinable air of a tropic night, it resounded 
delicately and clearly, without half-tones or 
minor notes. I turned around. 

I picked her out of the crowd instantly. 
Many times since I have listened for that 
voice and, hearing it, have faced slowly 
round to find her with my eyes. I won’t 
swear that I thought her beautiful. Others 
—you boys—have testified and sworn to her 
loveliness. But she was young, clear-eyed, 
with the pellucid, pallid complexion that 
defies climate and trade-winds. I also 
remember how strong, how palpitating with 
life she looked. Her white hands were firm- 
fleshed and capable. She gave forth an 
atmosphere of imperious youth, expecting 
homage, worship, pleasure, happiness. 

I found out that she had a cousin who 
was married to an officer stationed here and 
that she was “visiting” Honolulu. You 























were here when she came but you left before 
she really got her start down here, before 
she became the rage, as they say. You’d 
have been amazed to see how Hawkins 
spruced up and became secretive about his 
past; Jones made high resolves and became 
tearful over mysterious misfortunes that had 
beset him (he told us) all his days. I tell 
you all the young men and the old men too 
of this city woke to renewed life at the call 
of Aphrodelia’s laugh, even to Tillotson, 
the masterfully silent. 

She received them all to her friendship 
with the frankness of a girl just meeting 
the world. In the clear light of her joyous 
innocence these weak and unworthy fellows 
forgot their littlenesses and their whims and 
their sins, their untellable pasts and their 
dubious futures. They worshiped her with 
whole-souled warmth and _ single-hearted 
ardor. As Mrs. Flock said before taking 
her daughter away from such society, “one 
would think the apple had never been eaten 
in Eden,” a remark, by the way, which was 
fiercely resented by the men to whom it was 
addressed. 

Upon this scene of innocence revived and 
high spirits arrived the sinister figure of a 
colonial insurance magnate. He was a 
rather morose chap, with the worst manners 
in the world at the club and a sort of savage 
courtesy with the women that quickly re- 
duced most of them to subjection. And I 
knew when I saw his face change at sight of 
Aphrodelia that he wasn’t a man to trust. 

I am sure that curiosity was his first 
motive. He was eager to become acquainted 
with this woman who laughed without 
paltriness. And he took the pains to be 
introduced to her properly by the British 
consul’s wife. The insurance man’s name 
was Fletcher—Herbert Paul John Fletcher. 

Aphrodelia received him cheerfully into 
her circle. She danced with him, rode down 
Kalakaua with him evenings when the moon 
was warm over Diamond Head and treated 
him in every way as she treated the rest. 
But it spoiled it all for Hawkins and Jones 
and Tillotson and the other fellows. You 
see Fletcher’s conduct at the club wasn’t 
exactly pleasing. He had been careful to 
insult several; others he patronized. For 
example he was designedly rude to Tillotson 
and offensively civil to Hawkins. Further- 
more, he took too much once in a while. 
And when he did he talked—of Aphrodelia. 
Not by name, of course. That wouldn’t 
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have been endured, even by the most 
groveling. But he talked: boasted, hinted 
continually that he might “settle down”; 
stated that he thought, after all, he might 
marry an American wife. 

Hawkins blurted it all out one night. He 
said that Fletcher was the vilest creature 
alive. “A sneak and a cur!” he cried. 
“He is a brute. He would beat his dog! 
And he wants to marry Aphrodelia, the best 
woman on earth! Poor innocent girl! To 
think that she’s thrown into the society of 
such a blackguard!” 

Jones said the same thing. Even the 
silent and ungainly Tillotson let it fall that 
he considered Fletcher a cad. But, of 
course, all this was in a friend’s ear. Fletcher 
had really done nothing to warrant such 
talk. His attentions to Aphrodelia were no 
more than a dozen other men were tendering 
her. And, spite of their violent prejudices 
against the man, I think these men had a 
passionate desire to fight fair, under the 
benign influence of their goddess. At any 
rate, when the battle was joined once for 
all—for Aphrodelia’s heart—they all, even 
the tearful and loquacious Jones, kept 
closely guarded tongues and refused all 
assent to suggestions or innuendoes against 
Fletcher. 

It must have been some time before 
Aphrodelia comprehended that there was 
a contest begun for her favor. At first she 
took it lightly and happily, as any healthy- 
minded woman should. Her laughter was 
a little richer, her cheek a little more flushed, 
her eyes a trifle brighter; that was all. But 
gradually the tenser note must have caught 
her ear. Her frank eyes met eyes that 
glowed with mixed fires. The atmosphere 
that she breathed grew heavier with re- 
pressed human electricity. Still I know 
that she didn’t understand in the least what 
was back of it all. Possibly she hadn’t 
definitely considered marriage—with any- 
body. In a word, to be horribly frank, she 
didn’t suspect that not alone respect, friend- 
ship, liking, worship, love were fighting for 
her response, but that these men who 
devoted their days to wooing her had the 
strong and mutually understood notion that 
they were fighting for her soul. For we 
knew, by that time, something about 
Fletcher; not much, but enough to make us 
certain that he would wreck her happiness 
and quench forever that laugh! 

So Fletcher (the role was thrust upon him) 
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was the villain in this play. I say it was 
thrust upon him by the suspicion and dislike 
of the others. Surely, otherwise, he would 
have withdrawn. It is impossible that any 
man, no matter how far fallen toward the 
Pit, would deliberately and voluntarily have 
taken on himself the vile task of destroying 
Aphrodelia’s laughing soul. But under the 
pressure of this situation he did this thing. 
With cold bravado he defied all these weak 
and loving men to save her from him. And 
I myself, from a distance, saw the coils of 
his deep conspiracy encircle the dearest girl 
I have ever known. 

The rest—all of us—united to do battle 
with him. Lovers, friends and adorers, we 
surrounded her with our ineffectual bul- 
warks. We must have been indeed a strange 
crowd! Wanderers upon the unkind earth! 
Sinners suddenly inflamed upon a valiant 
crusade for virtue! Casting off our unclean 
pasts and assuming to ourselves the weapons 
of righteousness! No wonder that Fletcher’s 
dark countenance betrayed his amusement 
in exasperating moments of condescension. 
And yet, pitifully, we seemed to find an 
unmixed glory in this struggle to save the 
innocent and unsuspecting Aphrodelia. 

Innocent, always; unconscious, I dare not 
say. For in time she perceived the outward 
signs of this desperate and inexorable strife. 
Behind Fletcher’s suave courtesies and Till- 
otson’s engine-like advances and Hawkins’ 
boyish wooing and Jones’ sentimental ex 
pression of deathless affection she saw, 
though dimly, the shadow of human desire. 
That she laughed, as clearly as ever, made 
them—us—worship her the more humbly 
and devotedly. She was well worth the 
fight! 

Our first defeat was when it became pub- 
licly known that an injured wife was seeking 
Fletcher as her husband, and Fletcher, in- 
solently refusing to deny, persisted more 
boldly in his wooing. Tillotson’s darkly 
flushed face settled into an expression of 
profound purpose when carefully guarded 
suggestions were met by Aphrodelia’s laugh- 
ter. Ah, that was indeed a defeat! And 
yet some lingering sense of shame kept each 
one of us from stepping out and challenging 
him. I am afraid we none of us were sure 
what thing malignant destiny might not drag 
forth from our past to confront the virtuous 
present! 

“T wish’ Hawkins told me one night, 
“that I was as sure of the past as I am of the 
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future. Things that one didn’t recognize 
for what they were at the time come back 
and make a man uncomfortable. A fellow 
is such an ass, sometimes!’’ 

“Referring to what?” Idemanded. Haw- 
kins shook his gloomy head and went away, 
leaving me with the impression that he had 
lost his youth and its careless freedom of 
forgetting the shadows. But then, when one 
loved Aphrodelia, one hated all darkness, 
even harmless duskiness of behavior. 

And in this impasse, at the very moment 
when the battle seemed turning in favor of 
the unregenerate wicked, there arrived that 
deadly bore, Ethelbert, who had been up 
to the coast on a long visit. You knew him 
well: the “Lady-Killer.” Sniff all you like. 
I know he was a fool; a pretty boy, spoiled 
and coddled and petted. He arrived with 
his fresh neckties, his flame-colored hose 
and his amazing garments, all the para- 
phernalia of his petty conquests. Of course 
he was received with raptures by the women. 
“Ethel” was their joy in life. 

I presume that it will strike you as funny 
that Ethelbert almost instantly saw Aphro- 
delia. You understand that she was a 
man’s woman, alluring, strong, capable of 
big emotions. But the Lady-Killer saw her 
and immediately preened himself like a 
peacock for conquest. Even Tillotson man- 
aged a smile over Ethel’s enthusiasm and 
confidence. I recall the boy’s smooth voice 
saying in the dressing-room at a ball ‘You 
know, by jove! that I think she’s ripping! 
I’m glad I came back when I did. I'll bet 
you fellows have shown her no end of a dull 
time. Did you ever see such eyes? She 
must be sick of you grumpy chaps hanging 
round her.” His babble flowed through the 
room like water. He seemed to think that 
no one had ever comprehended her beauty 
and vivacity. 

I observed a twisted smile on Fletcher’s 
face that night when Aphrodelia said to 
him, clearly, so all could hear, ‘Yes, you 
needn’t remind me that I said you could 
escort me. But Ethelbert’s back and he’s 
taking me to this dance. He’s such a dear, 
Mr. Fletcher.” 

The next fortnight found Ethelbert con- 
stantly at Aphrodelia’s side. His chattering 
soul seemed swallowed up in admiration of 
her. He disported his best clothes, his 
gaudiest neckties, his most miraculous hose 
for her benefit. He was in love with her 
and she allowed it. But—let me emphasize 























this—he never in the least suggested pro- 
prietorship. Aphrodelia listened to him, 
deserted us all for his endless babble. Had 
she treated Hawkins or Tillotson or Fletcher 
with such partiality there would have been 
an end to this story. None other could have 
maintained the humble and willing de- 
meanor of the Lady-Killer. 

Tillotson broke a silence of weeks to 
remark ‘Fletcher doesn’t like Ethelbert.” 
That simple sentence rallied the dispersed 
forces of our alliance. It sounded the last 
alarm. Beginning with that day com- 
menced a magnificent campaign for the 
saving of Aphrodelia. 

In some way we understood that Ethel- 
bert held a key none of us had been able 
to find. With all his weakness, his self- 
sufficiency, his empty head, his vanity, his 
effeminacy, if you like, the Lady-Killer 
lived up to his title. Incapable of wicked- 
ness and villainy, a mere feather of a man, 
yet his hold on this beautiful and coquettish 
girl was stronger than any other man had 
been able to exercise. And we saw that it 
was for the best, too. Possibly Aphrodelia, 
with the wisdom of her sex, divined that it 
was safe to drink insipid water where 
heavier liquors were dangerous. At any 
rate, she had turned with what appeared 
to be relief from the sullenness of ‘Tillotson, 
the pettishness of Hawkins and the irking 
masterfulness of Fletcher to the obedient 
and inexigent Ethelbert. 

And we had all helped him. We were 
anxious for her to forget Fletcher. We 
thought that if we could once weary him 
of a profitless pursuit another might be more 
fortunate; so we had given the Lady-Killer 
our support. 

Fletcher was of no weak fiber, however. 
Far from wearying of the chase, the genuine 
passion that burned within his breast flamed 
higher. Naturally a strong man, he became 
almost heroic under the stimulus of thwarted 
desire. Despising us all as cowards and 
hypocrites, he dropped all semblance of 
indifference and allowed us to feel beneath 
his cool exterior the hot and indomitable 
purpose of his life. He now challenged us, 
so to speak, to combat. And we raged, 
being still decent enough to hide from our- 
selves that Aphrodelia was the prize of this 
gross and brutal struggle. You see, we 
couldn’t even allow ourselves the satisfaction 
of acknowledging Fletcher’s defiance. 
Aphrodelia was too high and pure and 
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innocent to be the direct object of our vile 
contest. Not that we weren’t uplifted by 
a sense of private virtue. No wronged wives 
cried at our heels. What we had to give 
we could offer unashamed. 

So our consternation was great when 
Aphrodelia, still laughing, abandoned the 
society of the Lady-Killer as suddenly as 
she had taken him up and was once more 
to be seen riding and driving with Fletcher. 
And with the illogicalness of undue wrath 
we fell upon the unlucky Ethelbert, blaming 
him for the thing. 

It was right here on Waikiki beach that 
we gathered, by chance, and expounded to 
that blinking youth the awfulness of his 
failure. You see Aphrodelia and Fletcher 
had just trotted by on their way through 
the park. 

Ethelbert was first aggrieved, then puz- 
zled, then shocked. The emotions of his 
shallow nature showed on his pink counte- 
nance like wind on water. He couldn’t 
understand our attitude. Why did we 
want him to do this and that? Couldn’t a 
fellow have a good time without being 
bothered? There were other girls besides 
Aphrodelia. 

Tillotson’s big voice broke in: ‘There 
are not. There is nobody else!” 

It was really a preposterous and shameful 
confession. “ But we overlooked it in view 
of its effect. Ethelbert blinked and said 
slowly ‘“‘What do you chaps mean? Don’t 
you like Fletcher?” 

The boys fell on him with explanations. 
Fletcher was a cad. He was unworthy to 
tie Aphrodelia’s shoes. He was a brute. 
He already had a wife. 

That last brought a flush to the Lady- 
Killer’s cheeks. ‘You mean he’s deceiving 
her? That he’s a married man and trying 
to win her affections?”’ You know Ethel- 
bert always used big words when he was 
excited. 

Never did men have such a time to ex- 
plain themselves. I fear me they said too 
much, things they will blush till their dying 
day to have blurted out on that public beach. 
And yet it was part of their battle for Aphro- 
delia—to make this noodle-headed youth 
understand the issues at stake. 

When he did comprehend I could have 
laughed to see his attitude. We wanted 
him to keep Aphrodelia from going with 
Fletcher. He instantly became patronizing. 
He understood perfectly. One couldn’t 
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go about such things too carefully. Women 
were queer. One had to know how to 
approach them.—Really, the Lady-Killer 
was never quite so insufferable as he was 
that hot afternoon when the beat of hoofs 
carrying off Aphrodelia by the side of 
Fletcher still rang in our ears. 

“It’s an awful caddish thing for Fletcher 
to do” Ethelbert proclaimed. ‘But I can 
imagine what Aphrodelia thought of you 
fellows! You certainly made a mess of it. 
But I’ll protect her!” 

He repeated it magniloquently “T’ll pro- 
tect her!” He was immensely satisfied with 
himself, airily adjuring us to never mind, 
assuring us that he’d “fix Fletcher.” When 
he was gone Hawkins swore and Tillotson, 
lifting his huge face to the gleaming sky, 
wiped white lips with a shaking hand. 

That night there was a dance at the Royal 
Hawaiian. Everybody, of course, was there. 
Aphrodelia was under the wing of her 
cousin, the officer’s wife, lovelier than ever 
and, we found, oddly unapproachable. Her 
laughter was not so clear as of old. 

Fletcher came in late, looking rather fine 
in his smart clothes. He did not search for 
Aphrodelia at first but dawdled out on the 
lanai smoking. 

I didn’t care to dance and took my cigar 
out on the Janai, too. I sat in a corner out 
of the way and out of sight. 

I was surprised when Fletcher lit a second 
cigar and went over by the railing to stare 
down on the throng moving under the low 
palms. Presently it dawned on me that he 
was waiting. For whom? He didn’t look 
around. 

At last a radiant figure appeared coming 
up the steps from the court. It was Aphro- 
delia, alone. Her frank, clear eyes met those 
of Fletcher and he moved back a step to give 
her room beside him. He did not say 
anything. 

Aphrodelia laughed softly, but hurriedly. 
“How foolish you are, Mr. Fletcher! I 
couldn’t see what there was to say to you 
this afternoon. That’s why I thought I’d 
better wait till to-night. And now’’—she 
looked down—“I wish I had said it this 
afternoon. You are very foolish!” 

“To love you?” he said gravely intense. 

“To ask me to love you” she returned in 
a low voice. 

“Ah, but you do!” he said suddenly. 

His fiery eyes must have held her for a 
moment, for I saw her bosom cease to rise 
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as she tried to speak. The words burst from 
her frightened heart ““No! No! No! Nol” 

At that instant Ethelbert came quietly up 
the Janai and addressed her smilingly. “TI 
believe you’ve been trying to cut my dance” 
he said. An instant later he had enveloped 
her in his prattle and carried her off. 

{ witnessed a second attempt by Fletcher 
to engage her in conversation. Again the 
Lady-Killer intervened and Fletcher dis- 
appeared but I had seen that she was visibly 
perturbed and I fancied I heard him say 
“T’ll make you care for me.” 

A week later, in the forenoon, Hawkins 
came to me much excited. ‘Look here” 
he said. “I want your steam tug. Fletcher 
got up a party to go on his yacht the Aiea to 
Waialua this morning. He’s gone off with 
Aphrodelia and left the rest of the party 
behind.” 

It turned out that this was quite true. 
Aphrodelia’s cousin, the officer’s wife, was 
tremendously provoked and voluble. “We 
were to meet Mr. Fletcher at the boat-house”’ 
she explained, ‘‘and Aphrodelia went ahead, 
because she had some shopping to do. She 
said she would meet us here. But I’m told 
that Mr. Fletcher met her just before we 
came, thought we were already on board 
and went off with the yacht and Aphrodelia. 
I don’t know what she meant by allowing 
him to go without us. I suppose she thought 
we'd take the train.” 

“Ethelbert’s with them” someone put in. 

The cousin sniffed. She refused to think 
that Ethelbert conserved the proprieties. 
‘A child” was her expression. Not that she 
was actually alarmed. She agreed that 
Fletcher was “quite the gentleman”; but 
she was particular about the decorum of 
the occasion. ‘“Aphrodelia is so careless!” 
she concluded. 

Hawkins listened restlessly and when 
there was opportunity dragged me apart by 
the buttonhole and implored me to set out 
after them in the quarantine tug. I pro- 
tested. “We shall look foolish” I told him. 
“When we overtake them, what shall we 
say?” 


He didn’t know. He supposed they 
would understand. 
“Nonsense!”’ [ answered. “We. shall 


simply be treating them like children who 
have run away. In fact, it will be far better 
to let them go. The others can take the 
train and rejoin them at Waialua. There’s 
really nothing out of the way in the matter.” 

















Hawkins was stubborn. He said we 
didn’t know Fletcher as he did. Fletcher 
was a cad and up to any dodge to have a 
chance to plead his case with Aphrodelia. 
“And she likes him!” he cried. He was 
reinforced by Tillotson, who thought ‘we 
might take a run up the coast.” 

To be brief (remember I was one of the 
alliance!) I ordered out the tug and we set 
forth, ostensibly to go up and inspect a 
station. Once out of the harbor it struck me 
how foolish we all were and I was for turning 
back. “This is all nonsense” I said. 
“Ethelbert’s there and Fletcher wouldn’t 
dare do anything but run straight up to 
Waialua.” 

Tillotson glared at me savagely and said 
“Go on!” 

It was two hours later that we got a clear 
sight of them. The Aiea was running off 
shore and so we had almost missed them. 
I ordered the engineer to give us more 
speed. He managed to increase the pro- 
peller’s revolutions by a few turns and we 
swung out after the yacht. Hawkins and 
Tillotson exchanged grim glances. 

Odd as it may seem now, I wasn’t a bit 
surprised when we left Oahu far to wind- 
ward and snorted out into the open sea. 
That certainty that is surer than sight or 
message of the senses had taken hold of us 
all. Hawkins strode back and forth on the 
forward deck below the pilot-house, mum- 
bling to himself, occasionally ejaculating 
“Poor little woman!” Tillotson, one huge 
hand on the wheel, was alternately steering 
nicely and easily toward the white wing 
that showed the racing Aiea and glancing 
back into the engine-room cockpit where the 
engineer, under his orders, was lifting the 
pressure in the steam-gauge pound by pound 
and at the same time getting every ounce of 
power out of the machinery. 

The day waned. The bleak rocks of 
Niihau lifted for an hour on the dulling 
horizon and faded again. Night threw the 
shadow of her vast wing across the sea and 
a star burned suddenly into the zenith. The 
wind died swiftly. Tillotson leaned out 
of the pilot-house window and touched me 
on the shoulder. ‘The barometer is falling”’ 
he said. ‘I suppose we’re in for a kona.” 

‘We'll get them first’ I remember an- 
swering. Tillotson shook his head. ‘‘They’re 
almost out of sight now. Where do you 
suppose Fletcher is trying to run to? How 
much coal have we?” 
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We consulted the engineer and found we 
had enough for a couple of days. But this 
calculation was interrupted by a blast of 
hot air from the south. A moment later 
we were busy making everything snug for 
the gale that was coming. 

I regret that I can’t give you some idea 
of that night on the tug. Though the 
seemingly interminable violence of the storm 
was right in our path we pushed on. The 
tug suffered severely as we drove her into 
the pitiless seas. Hawkins and I were 
washed about her confined decks while we 
tried to set the foresail, when Tillotson 
decided to haul to the westward, and suffered 
contusions of a painful nature. It took us 
a full hour to set that rag of canvas and yet 
we worked through it all as though sus- 
tained by an immutable purpose. We 
really feared nothing but failure. 

At dawn we saw the yacht again. She 
lay up to the gale, neatly snugged down. 
While we pitched and tossed, the brine 
pouring over our decks and through our 
alleyways, the Aiea danced delicately and 
surely upon the towering surges. Even 
above the tumult about us we could occa- 
sionally catch the thin song of her steel 
rigging. 

As we wallowed within a few hundred 
feet of her a figure emerged from the low 
cabin and waved an arm at us. ‘Tillotson 
answered by a blast of the whistle and in 
response to his signals to the engine-room 
the tug drove up closer to the yacht. In 
this position, so far as the relations of the 
two vessels were concerned, we lay for an 
hour, vainly trying to discover some other 
sign of life on the Azea. At the end of that 
time Tillotson dived into the flag locker and 
hauled out a United States flag. A moment 
later it stood out like a board from our 
short mast. They saw it from the yacht for 
soon after a little bundle rose in the rigging 
of the Aiea and broke out near the mast 
head into a small scarlet flame—the British 
ensign. Tillotson wiped his streaming face 
and smiled. ‘We'll fight it out that way” 
he said, “though that man Fletcher isn’t 
worthy to be called an Englishman.” I 
suppose it seems ridiculous to you—at this 
distance. But we were quite melodramatic 
about it, quite heroic, as though Britain had 
stolen the only real American charming 
woman and we Americans were determined 
to bring her back under our flag. 

The day waxed and the gale roared across 
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the sea with incredible force. The yacht 
commenced to make heavier weather of it. 
Once or twice a huge comber toppled over 
on her slender decks. At last, in the after- 
noon, while she was still hove to, we saw 
a figure crawl out forward and start to pay 
out what we took to be the cable, probably 
as a sea anchor, we thought. Then, as 
suddenly as the striking of a clock, a second 
figure threw itself up out of the cabin and 
ran to the lashed wheel. The man forward 
turned, holding to the forestay, and waved 
a menacing, warning arm. Possibly we 
heard a curse above the shriek of the gale. 
It seemed that we did. No matter. For 
the lashings were cast off and the yacht, 
released from her helm, rolled over broad- 
side, gained a fathom or so and then, lifted 
high on a foaming sea, spun round and fled 
before the howling wind and past us. 

We stared, inactive and dumb. Forward 
on the Aiea as she sped to leeward, we saw 
Fletcher trying to fight his way aft. He 
was caught in a trap. We knew it and he 
knew it. But the far-away glimpse we got 
of his face showed that he was no coward. 
He seemed to smile across the spume at us, 
a wintryand chilling grimace. Clinging tothe 
yacht’s jumping wheel aft we saw Ethelbert. 
While the frail craft blew into the smother 
he waved an arm, nodded his bared head 
violently, as to say that we had not trusted 
him in vain, that he was still equal to the 
emergency. Thus the Aiea vanished into 
the scud and spray of the storm-swept ocean. 

Tillotson put his lips to my ear. “She'll 
drive under!” he said huskily. 

I nodded. He peered out ahead, glanced 
slowly round and put the wheel over. I 
jumped to stop him. No vessel like ours 
could live in that storm except when hove 
to. His huge arm brushed me aside and 
I heard the clang of the engine-room gong. 
The engines quickened their pace and the 
tug slipped round and was driven relent- 
lessly to leeward, after the invisible yacht. 

Nobody but Tillotson could ever have 
kept us afloat. He steered with nicety and 
delicate strength our craft which was far 
less fit for such a struggle than the buoyant 
yacht. While the wind drove great clouds 
of spume overhead he maintained a steady 
and sagacious watch upon the boiling sea. 
He edged us through breaks in the rolling 
walls of water, lifted us—by main strength! 
—over toppling heights and drove us trem- 
bling to the drum of the propeller up inter- 
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minable roaring slopes. Now and again 
during that terrific season the engineer 
thrust an appalled and stricken countenance 
out of his narrow pit only to return to his 
engines as if drawn by a spell. Hawkins, 
crouched in one corner of the pilot-house, 
kept his eyes on the wavering compass card, 
reckoning our course. I myself was content 
to live from moment to moment. 

The night came again and far above us, 
like an invisible torrent, the wind thundered 
out of the south. Beneath us the sea heaved 
in incalculable waves. Yet Tillotson, I 
recall, seemed unmoved, master of the tug 
and of us all. You see our miserable melo- 
drama had become a tragedy. The little 
entanglements of our existence had been 
rolled into one big inextricable knot. 
Fletcher trying to clear himself of one 
woman and win another had been caught 
up in a catastrophe past his ability to com- 
bat. Hawkins, bent on saving (how, he 
didn’t know) a woman’s soul, had been 
magnified into a creature wielding the forces 
of nature for our destruction. Even Ethel- 
bert had flung all our lives into the wild race 
now being run, for it was against all prob- 
ability that either the yacht or the tug could 
survive many hours of such battering. 
And right here I must remind you that 
Ethelbert, like all of us down here, was a 
bit of a sailor and knew perfectly that his 
last move meant death. So grant him a 
little glory in this self-sacrifice—he would 
drown rather than let Fletcher win Aphro- 
delia. And she—I pictured her sitting in 
pale misery in the sodden cabin of the 
sinking yacht, listening to the tramp of feet 
above her, not knowing into whose hands 
the storm had hurled her. 

In the darkness a practical question 
obtruded itself. Where were we? and 
whither were we being driven? Tillotson 
answered it, leaning over and shouting, 
“We're following the yacht!” When he 
had so settled our query he resumed his 
steady gaze ahead and his infinitely delicate 
and skilful steering. 

You may imagine how delicate was his 
work when I tell you that at dawn we dis- 
cerned the yacht a little to leeward, rolling 
a water-logged wreck in the now subsiding 
sea. The wind had blown itself out and 
the sun rose above a cloud of vapor. We 
in the tug peered out into the brightening 
morning and scanned the sodden Aiea. 
ter mast was broken off at the collar of the 




















forestay and a rag of sail still whipped about 
the stump. As she rose sluggishly upon 
the long surges we saw that her deck had 
been swept clean of rope and gear; the wheel 
was gone. As she sank into the trough we 
saw the rudder head bounce out of a ragged 
hole in the after deck and disappear again 
like a jack-in-the-box. Hawkins muttered 
wildly that all was lost. “They have been 
washed overboard” he repeated again and 
again, looking at us with desperate eyes. 

Tillotson ran the tug down close to the 
yacht and we examined it gravely. ‘Their 
flag blew away” Tillotson remarked pres- 
ently. 

We accepted this as an item and waited. 
Hawkins put his hands to his mouth and 
gave out a shrill yell. Wewaited. Suddenly 
the hatch of the low cabin was thrust back 
and a figure emerged. It was Fletcher. 
Behind him appeared Ethelbert. They both 
waved their hands and almost immediately 
we saw Aphrodelia come up, a slender and 
withered wraith of the blooming girl we had 
known. Her clothes were dripping with 
water and we saw that the yacht was indeed 
sinking. She, too, waved her arm and, 
I think, smiled. The tragedy was over. 

Hawkins was now all excitement. ‘“We 
must take them off at once” he said. ‘We 
must get them aboard the tug right away.” 

I agreed, demanding how? The sea still 
ran wildly and we dared not launch the 
small boat, specially as there was no one 
but Hawkins and myself to handle her. 
Tillotson listened to us impassively. Then 
he leaned out of the pilot-house window and 
sent his great voice booming across the sea 
to the yacht: “When we are to leeward, 
jump! We’ll pick you up!” 

They waved their arms to show that they 
understood. The tug sagged away to lee- 
ward. Then Tillotson ran her up within a 
few fathoms of the dismantled yacht and 
his bellowing voice told them it was the 
moment to risk all and come. 

Imagine the scene! The Aiea, sinking 
fast, refused to behave like a healthy craft 
and described gyrations so fantastic as to 
preclude precaution and anticipation. And 
on that wild vessel the three of them clung, 
hesitating to leap into the sea. We saw 
Ethelbert (with great pains) tie a life-pre- 
server round Aphrodelia, encouraging her 
with shouts. Fletcher, oblivious of her, 
balanced an oar in his hand and seemed 
to meditate his next act. Aphrodelia turned 
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tous a twisted and pitiful countenance. 
I suppose we should have remained thus 
for untold ages had not the restless sea 
solved the situation. The yacht, heeling 
over to the impact of a cross-sea, yielded 
her whole deck to the smashing blow of a 
running surge and the three of them were 
washed out and within a dozen yards of the 
tug. Tillotson at the same moment, with 
great judgment, drove the tug ahead and 
Hawkins and I managed by desperate 
grasps to catch Aphrodelia and Ethelbert 
from the hollow of a wave and drag them 
to our deck. At the same moment a huge 
sea picked us up and swung us high. The 
four of us tumbled down, clutching wildly 
for foothold and handhold on that precarious 
refuge. And as we clung to each other, 
infinitely concerned for our safety, we saw 
just ahead of us Fletcher, swimming strongly 
on his oar. He rose on the next sea and 
turned his dark and inscrutable face upon 
us. The tug surged ahead to the impulse 
of her engines. Hawkins opened his mouth 
in accry. Ethelbert choked out a warning. 
I looked back, waving my hand to Tillotson 
to put his helm over and avoid crushing 
the swimmer. 

But Tillotson’s sunken eyes took no 
notice of my signals. His face was fixed 
on the swimming man with an implacable 
and deadly stare. I saw his great hands 
grasp the wheel with infinite and inexorable 
delicacy. I cast a hurried glance over the 
bows and saw for the last time the cold and 
comprehending smile of Fletcher. I jerked 
my head back and caught Tillotson’s calm 
and unmoved glance. The wheel gave 
slightly under his powerful arms and the tug 
swerved a hair’s-breadth in obedience to his 
immitigable purpose. 

The wash of the divided wave threw a 
splintered oar across the tug’s fore deck. 


Our report of the loss of the Aiea and her 
owner was received with curiosity and 
interest in Honolulu. I found myself, in an 
inexplicable way, quite a hero, as it was my 
vessel that had performed the rescue. My 
glory was reflected on Tillotson and Haw- 
kins. The Lady-Killer sunned himself in 
aggreeable popularity. In ten days our 
adventure was forgotten. 

It was then that Tillotson came to me and 
said “Aphrodelia won’t have anything to 
do with me. What is the matter?” 

I didn’t reply and he pondered the ques- 
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tion openly in my presence till my silence 
answered him. He got up and stared at me 
profoundly and searchingly. “I did it to 
save her” he said. “Fletcher would have 
talked.” He sighed. His great hands 
opened and closed. I avoided his eye. “I 
should have liked—” he began and ceased. 

The next evening I sat in the Royal 
Hawaiian. I heard Aphrodelia’s laugh. 
I turned around. She was leaning across 
‘ the table at which she and the Lady-Killer 
were dining with her cousin. Her hand was 
frankly seeking his. Her brilliant and 
caressing smile enveloped him. He caught 
my eye and flushed with pride, with triumph. 


The Guerdon of the Sun 





He turned again to her. Their hands met 

From a table near by I heard a groan, 
subdued and rasping. I looked around. 
Tillotson stared at me with vivid and 
sorrowful gaze. He shook his head, almost 
imperceptibly, as much as to say “It was 
needless. He would have saved her, any- 
way. Strength and resolution were useless. 
And I suffer.” 


The doctor sighed. I roused myself to 
ask ‘Where are they?” 

“Married and back on the coast. She 
and Ethelbert are quite happy. She wor- 
ships him.” 














The Guerdon of the Sun 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Of all the fonts from which man’s heart has drawn 
Some essence of the majesty of earth, 
Some intimation of the human worth, 

I reckon first the sunset and the dawn. 


~ 


For these were fires whose splendor smote his clay 
With witness of a light beyond the clod; 
Enshrined, he made of radiance a god, 

And found his benediction in the day. 


And all his eager hands have found to do, 

And all his tireless love and hope unite, 

In some wise take their symbol from the light, 
Our very Heaven based on heaven’s blue. 


Tilth beyond tilth, he waits upon the sun, 


The first to goad, the last to calm his breast, 
With dawns that like a clarion break his rest, 
And afterglows that crown his labor done. 























Tavern of the Big Water 


By KATHERINE CHANDLER 


NLY as far back as our grand- 
father’s generation, it was not 
the custom for every American 
family to have an annual vaca- 
tion. True, for over a century, 

the ultra-fashionable world flocked in sum- 
mer to certain ‘‘watering-places;’’ but there 
it continued the social pleasures of the 
winter, alleviating them by numerous daily 
drafts from the more or less famous mineral 
springs and detailed 
recitals of the bodily 
woes that were there- 
by being improved. 
The vast middle class 
visited a summer 
hotel only on_ its 
honeymoon. At other 
more prosaic periods, 
it “visited relatives in 
the country,” if it 
were lucky enough to 
possess them; other- 
wise it remained in 
town. 

But during thelast 
generation, there was 
the great exodus from 
the farm to the city, 
and every phase of 
American life— 
whether social, eco- 
nomical, educational 
or religious — was 
changed. Men of 
country stock could 
not live fifty-two 
weeks year after year 
without a breath of country air. Business 
houses saw the degenerating of the work, 
and began planning definite vacation peri- 
ods for the employees and the owners as 
well. It is now an accepted fact that a 
vacation is necessary to secure the best 
continuous work from either employer or 
wage-earner. 

When it came to using this vacation, the 
spirits which had been venturesome enough 
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Mark Twain said of the Lake Tahoe region: “Why 
shouldn't the air be pure and fine? It is 

the same the angels breathe” 


to leave the farm home to seek the city 
fortune now continued their adventures in 
seeing new portions of their country. Old 
much-traveled railways and stage lines soon 
palled upon them. First the bicycle took 
the athlete away from the beaten track; now 
the automobile carries even the physically 
weak far in advance of the iron rails. Steam 
roads and electric roads are continually 
pushed to it to keep up with the ever- 
increasing army of 
vacationists. ° 

As the adventurers 
pressed forward, new 
hospices opened to 
satisfy their needs. 
Lucky are those 
hotels which built on 
a site where nature 
reveals herself in cap- 
tivating moods. The 
present-day rest- 
seeker loses the old 
idea of vacation, ‘‘a 
period of being un- 
occupied ;” he wants 
varied occupations, 
something different 
from his usual em- 
ployment but some- 
thing that willoccupy 
his active twentieth- 
century mind at the 
same time it isrenew- 
ing his physical 
vigor. 

In such a wonder- 
spot as the Tahoe 
region, for example, the hotel must be 
secondary—it is to serve simply as a base 
from which to enjoy attractions beyond the 
power of architect and expert host to create. 
Just to be at the lake is the main thing. 

Forty years ago, Mark Twain wrote in 
“Roughing It,” “At last the lake burst upon 
us—a noble sheet of blue water lifted six 
thousand three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and walled in by a brim of snow- 
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clad peaks that towered aloft full three 
thousand feet higher still, . . .. I 
thought it surely must be the fairest picture 
the whole earth affords. 
was always fascinating, bewitching, en- 
trancing. The eye was never tired of 
gazing, night or day, in calm or storm; it 
suffered but one grief and that was that it 
could not look always, but must close some- 
times in sleep.” 

To the contented lounger on the great 
verandas of the Tavern, above the lake’s 
edge, with the breath of pines in his 
nostrils and the matchless blue of Tahoe 
in his eyes, these words are gospel. 

Lake Tahoe has not changed in the forty 
years. The first view still brings a calm to 
one’s soul, akin to that cast by Yosemite; 
and one feels the fitness of the Indian title, 
Ta-ho-e, Big Water, which seems to 
vocalize the reverence astir in the heart. 
The wondrous coloring of the water, over 
which Twain glows, still endures, the 
indigo blue of the great depths blending 
to paler tints or changing over to varying 
greens as it laps the shores or wanders into 
inlets. 

The slope of the basin still reaches 
irregularly to white-mantled heights; now 
ridge after ridge all snow-embossed leads off 
to the horizon with sturdy dark trees follow- 
ing along their brows and silhouetting them- 
selves against the California sky; there rise 
terraced granite hills dotted with stray 
processions of pines and firs and junipers 
wherever these hardy sun-worshipers can 
find a footing; here and again are acres of 
lower growth, the chaparral, the scrub oak, 
the manzanita, all soft gray green and all 
prostrate over the rocks. Now a waterfall 
dashes in snowy foam down an inky preci- 
pice; then the action of an ancient glacier 
stands revealed in a massive lateral moraine 
that delights the geologist’s heart; up among 
the canons and terraces that form the brim 
of Tahoe are numerous picturesque lakes 
and tumultuous streams, each in a most 
artistic alpine surrounding. 

As if nature knew the twentieth-century 
man would not be satisfied with beauty 
alone, she gave another birthright to Tahoe. 
Its waters teem with trout—trout varying 
from a half-pound to thirty odd pounds in 
weight, Tahoe or ‘cutthroat’? trout, Loch 
Levin and Mackinaw. In the streams and 
smaller lakes adjacent to Tahoe the rain- 
bow and the eastern brook abound. The 
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Tavern of the Big Water 


fisherman may choose to drift on the big 
lake where the sunlit sky, the aspiring trees, 
the lap of the water make the world seem all 
harmony; suddenly his eyes and whole 
form take on an air of conquest and soon a 
splashing, flashing speckled beauty is 
dragged into the landing-net. Or perhaps 
he wanders down the Truckee river, the 
outlet of Lake Tahoe, and casts his fly from 
a sun-baked boulder, imbibing the blueness 
of the heavens, the pyramidal grace of the 
firs, the blitheness of the robin’s song, the 
click-click-click-er-er-er-ty of the big blue 
grasshopper. This aggregate of restlessness 
makes excellent bait for anyone who would 
condescend so to tempt the trout; but of 
course our fisherman is too scientific for such 
primitive lure and gets his joy out of the 
gameness and size of the fish rather than 
from their number. Alas for his pleasure! 
If all fishermen’s tales be true, the largest 
trout alwaysescape! However at Tahoe the 
number need never disappoint anybody. 

We Californians are so used to hearing 
that we have no seasons in our state that we 
accept the statement as a fact and lament 
our lack of budding spring, gorgeous 
autumn, and invigorating winter as if such 
phenomena did not occur within our borders. 

But up at Tahoe one gets the genuine 
season of which the eastern bard sings. 
They do not occur at the exact date set 
in the almanac, but in other respects they 
are perfect. It is only a matter of time until 
the coast dwellers of California will demand 
that the Tavern be open all winter and give 
them that taste of snowy sports that Swiss 
inns now furnish urban Europe. 

Human nature always has a longing for 
history of its own kind. Tahoe can supply 
this in its two approaches. The Placerville- 
Carson road was the old highway to 
Virginia City in the exciting Comstock days 
and along this way Horace Greeley had his 
famous ride with Hank Monk. On the 
other side of the lake—the route most used 
today—lay the great emigrant trail followed 
by the thousands of gold-seekers whose 
energy developed our commonwealth. Au- 
burr, Dutch Flat, Emigrant Gap, Donner 
Lake all recall the story of their successes 
and their sorrows. This road is now a state 
highway, much favored by automobiles as 
being one of the most scenic trips in America. 
The new highway leaves the emigrant trail 
at Truckee and winds fifteen miles up the 
river to Tahoe, the beautiful. 
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For the most part, we of the race who have 
adopted vacations as a sociological advance 
are looking for a combination of wilderness 
and luxury. Tahoe Tavern, set by 
twentieth-century enterprise in a fastness of 
primeval solitude, is the answer to our 
demand. 

Its long rambling lines, its shingled walls 
stained like the bark of the encircling trees, 
its wide porches with their supports of bark 
covered logs, its luxuriantly blooming flower- 
beds, all fit perfectly under the towering 
pines and firs and cedars that have never 
before made the acquaintance of man. 
Nature pervades the scene and nothing 
seems artificial. Then one stops and real- 
izes that here is the highest art, in the 
achievement of making man’s work stb- 
servient to the beauty of nature while keep- 
ing it a potential part of it. In its interior, 
the Tavern has all the luxuries that a first- 
class metropolitan hotel can offer, from 
artistic furnishings to electric lights and 
telephones. No one, no matter how critical 
he be, but must acknowledge a satisfaction 

with the beauty of the Tavern; but when it 
comes to the casino, one is impelled to a 
greater warmth. The interior is so perfect 
in its finishings that one instinctively goes 





We who are looking for wilderness and luxury in combination will find an answer to our demand in 
fahoe Tavern, set by twentieth-century enterprise in a fastness of primeval solitude 

























past the material results to praise the artist 
mind which conceived them, and then the 
eager mind that has paused a moment to 
admire the handiwork of man, passes out 
from the bounds of walls and ceilings, i 
artistic and harmonious and _ sheltering, 
it is true, but still bound, to the soul, passes 
on through the cathedral pines and beside 
the marvelous lake and is alone with the 
Master Architect. 

Here he finds solace for any woe. Mark 
Twain says that life here ‘“‘would restore an 
Egyptian mummy to his pristine vigor and 
give him an appetite like an alligator. I 
do not mean the oldest and driest mummies 
of course, but the fresher ones. The air up 
there in the clouds is very pure and fine, 
bracing and delicious. And why shouldn’t 
it be?—it is the same the angels breathe.” 
And to be sure it is the same the angels 
breathe, as there is nothing whatever 
between it and heaven. And the delight is 
that Tahoe will ever remain the same. No 
matter how advancing civilization may 
introduce new inventions and new luxuries, 
still nature around the Tavern in a thou- 
saad centuries will hold out to the wearied 
dwellers of the sea-level inspiration of life 
and serenity of soul. 
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Talks on Pacific Coast Finance 


California Securities and Their Growth 
in Popularity 


An Appreciation of the Fact that in California the Investor Can Secure 
Adequate Income Together With Ample Protection of His 
Principal and, in Many Cases, an Increase in Value 


By Cyrus PErrc! 


Western Manager of the Banking House of N W. Halsey & Company 


URING the last five years there 
has been everywhere a constant 
complaint of the increased cost 
of living, and writers who have 
attempted to deal with the sub- 

ject scientifically have talked Jearnedly about 
the decrease in the value of the dollar. 

While to everybody this is the cause of 
serious annoyance, it bears more heavily 
on those who depend upon fixed incomes 
from investments than it does upon the 
wage-earner or the man in general business. 
The wage-earner has demanded and re- 
ceived constant increases in pay, which, 
while they may not entirely offset the 
increase in the cost of living, at any rate 
enable him to in a measure keep pace with 
it. and the business man or storekeeper 
simply marks up the prices of his commodi- 
ties to meet existing conditions, and the 
consumer still pays him his profit. 

The person depending upon a fixed 
income from an invested principal has none 
of these methods of “‘getting even” with this 
game that is apparently ‘‘fixed” to beat him. 
In many cases he (or more often she) has no 
method of adding to income by earning 
additional money, and therefore must 
necessarily face either the problem of a 
closer and more rigid economy or of taking 
what appears to him to be a speculative risk 
in order to obtain higher rates on invested 
capital. 

This applies almost entirely to the eastern 
part of the country and such conservative 
communities as eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New England. People who lived 
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in real comfort ten years ago on a capital of 
$100,000, invested in high-grade bonds that 
netted four per cent per annum, today 
find this income far too small for even their 
real necessities, and having been educated 
to a frame of mind that anything that pays 
over four or four and one-half per cent is 
necessarily risky, find it difficult to look with 
favor on from their own 
doorsteps. 

Ten years ago some of the braver indi- 
vidual investors, though with many mis- 
givings, began to buy gas, electric or street- 
railway bonds. Many of these bonds at that 
time bore six per cent interest, and were 
purchased at par or under. Owing to the 
consolidation of the various properties or 
their purchase by large holding companies, 
the original issues became underlying 
mortgages, and while they may not have had 
an active market, they have been entirely 
safe and satisfactory and have yielded 
to their owners an income materially above 
that returned by municipal or railroad bonds 
purchased at the same time. 

This process of consolidating and mort- 
gaging of public service corporations has 
been carried on to such an extent through- 
out the East and Middle West that it is 
rarely now that an issue of underlying or 
first mortgage bonds can be obtained at 
anything like a reasonable price. The 
experience of investors in the junior securi- 
ties of some of the large corporations which 
have been organized by speculators with 
political affiliations has not been altogether 
satisfactory, and therefore the conservative 
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investor is now facing the alternative of 
either purchasing municipal and railroad 
bonds at a comparatively low rate of interest 
or of going further afield in order to obtain 
adequate income. 

During the period that this country has 
been building up an investible surplus and 
creating an investing class, its growth and 
development has been so rapid that the 
average investor has been able to profitably 
employ his funds comparatively near home, 
and therefore he has been extremely 
provincial in his ideas, while his English 
brother, who, as the product of an older 
civilization, and the inheritor of wealth 
rather than its creator, has been forced to go 
to all corners of the earth in order to re- 
muneratively employ his capital. 

Ten, yes, even five years ago, if a first 
mortgage bond on a California public 
service corporation was offered in the mar- 
kets of the East, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred investors would exclaim: ‘Too 
far away!” Education was necessary in 
order to convince them that absolute 
security existed here; that the physical 
resources of the country were such as to 
guarantee an adequate return and that the 
lawsof the state afforded sufficient protection. 

During the last few years the development 
of the Pacific Coast has outstripped the 
predictions of even the most optimistic of 
its upbuilders. For instance, in 1902 there 
was formed at Fresno, California, a corpora- 
tion to take over the electric lighting business 
of the town and to build a hydro-electric 
plant on the San Joaquin river. This cor- 
poration issued bonds to the extent of 
$800,000, which were deemed ample for the 
purpose intended. In 1905 the company 
found that after having spent the entire 
proceeds of the bond issue, the development 
of the territory had been so rapid that they 
were facing a much larger expenditure for 
increased plants and greater distributing 
systems. They proposed at that time to 
authorize a new mortgage securing 
$1,500,000 bonds, using $800,000 to retire 
the previous issue, and have $700,000 to 
spend for new plants and equipment. After 
some argument, they were persuaded to 
make the new mortgage on the basis of an 
issue of $1,500,000, with an equal amount 
reserved for future extensions, making a 
total authorized issue of $3,000,000. 

The officers of the company thought this 
was unnecessary, but acquiesced, and it was 
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done. By the spring of r1o910, the entire 
$3,000,000 of bonds were issued and the 
proceeds spent in providing for the demand 
from the company’s customers, and they 
were again up against the proposition of 
providing for further large expenditures and 
further development. This time, profiting 
by their former experiences, they decided to 
do their financing on a permanent basis, and 
authorized an issue of $25,000,000 of bonds, 
of which $3,000,000 were reserved to retire 
the prior issue and the balance issuable for 
extensions and new construction. In the 
meantime, the $3,000,000 issue, which had 
originally been sold materially below par, 
has considerably advanced in value with the 
increase in the earnings of the company and 
the fact that it has become a mortgage 
underlying the recent large issue, and there 
is every prospect that it will still further 
increase in price. That this increased 
development was based upon a legitimate 
demand, and therefore permanent, can be 
easily demonstrated by the fact that the 
population in the territory served by this 
company has increased over eighty-seven per 
cent during the ten years from 1900 to 1910. 

Probably the most striking example of the 
development of an industry and the increase 
in security and popularity of its various 
issues of bonds, caused by the growth of a 
territory, is that of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., a corporation second only to 
the transcontinental railroads in importance 
to the state of California. 

In 1896 the development of hydro-electric 
properties had just commenced on _ the 
South Yuba river. It was impossible to 
interest the investing public in bonds to 
be sold for the purpose of building these 
plants, and the securities were taken by a 
few individuals who had confidence enough 
to back up their foresight, and today, fifteen 
years afterward, with these little plants 
simply infinitesimal atoms of a large and 
prosperous corporation, those original six 
per cent bonds have not yet passed half of 
their life and are buried so deep in the tin 
boxes of conservative investors that it is 
impossible to dislodge them. 

To tell of the growth of this corporation 
from the little 1,000 horse-power plant 
originally constructed by the proceeds of 
$300,c00 of bonds to the present system 
with its $89,000,000 of outstanding securi- 
ties, has required a printed book of nearly 
three hundred pages, so it is utterly im- 
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possible to condense it into the limits of a 
short article such as this; but we will bring 
out a few of the important features. 

The development of the two little plants 
on the South Yuba river gave their builders 
such confidence that they formed a com- 
pany to build a 20,000 horse-power plant on 
the same river and to bring the power gen- 
erated to Oakland, a project that was 
hardly deemed feasible by many engineers. 
This required the issuance of $2,250,000 of 
bonds, which were originally sold with 
difficulty. The demand for electric power 
was then created and required the develop- 
ment of other properties and the issuance 
of other first mortgage bonds, the sale of 
which was equally difficult, and they were 
largely sold by the promoters of the com- 
pany to their personal friends by personal 
persuasion, 

By 1go1 these individual companies had 
become so well established that they were 
merged into the California Gas & Electric 
Corporation, which was organized for the 
purpose of concentrating and developing the 
business. The California Gas & Electric 
Corporation then issued $10,000,000 worth 
of bonds and the various divisional first 
mortgage bonds became underlying issues 
and rapidly increased in favor, so that prac- 
tically all of them sold at a premium, this 
being facilitated by the easy money condi 
tions which then existed in California, even 
though the California Gas & Electric issue 
itself was regarded as highly speculative. 
This was accomplished without any material 
financial help from other parts of the 
country, and in fact at this time it would 
not have been possible to sell any large 
amount of California securities in the East. 

The company continued to develop until 
1905, When the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
was formed by the consolidation of the San 
Francisco Gas & Electric Co. and the 
California Gas & Electric Corporation. 

The rebuilding of San Francisco caused a 
tremendous development in the manufactur- 
ing enterprises of California and a conse- 
quent demand upon the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. for power and light, and this 
again necessitated a refinancing of the 
California Gas & Electric Corporation by 
the issuance of a unifying and refunding 
mortgage of an authorized issue of 
$45,000,000, which provided for the refund- 
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funds for large additional development. 
The company in the meantime was be- 
coming widely known throughout the 
world, having been a pioneer in long- 
distance transmission of electrical energy, 
and a mortgage of this size naturally 
attracted the attention of investors else- 
where, so that as the demand for money 
continued, the company’s facilities for 
financing grew with it, the result being that 
now the securities of the company are 
widely known in international markets. 

The growth of this company has done 
more to demonstrate to the eastern investor 
the security and the value of California 
bonds than any other one thing. He has 
seen, easily within his memory, issues of 
bonds which he contemptuously refused to 
buy, as being “too far away” or ‘too 
speculative,’”’ not only increase in value but 
yield their owners a comfortable return, 
which will continue up to the maturity of 
the bonds. He has seen larger junior issues 
which were condemned as the height of 
folly practically disappear from the market. 
He therefore becomes a good candidate for 
a proper educational campaign, and is 
willing to at least consider the purchase of 
our securities. In some cases he has been 
so eager as not to give due consideration to 
what he was buying, but has been tempted 
to invest in the construction of enterprises, 
without regard to the necessity for their 
creation or the market for their output. 
This has brought grief, and he has had to 
learn the same lesson as investors in other 
fields—that careful selection is as essential 
in California as elsewhere, and that because 
a proposition is in California does not 
necessarily make it successful. 

Nothing can permanently impede the 
growth of California. Its future passes 
realization, with its two great valleys of 
proven fertility, heretofore held in large in- 
dividual holdings, and with its innumerable 
smaller valleys sheltered by protecting 
hills from unfriendly winds, it possesses the 
potentiality of extreme agricultural develop- 
ment and the support of an intensive 
population unsurpassed anywhere. 

Increased population means increased 
development; increased development neces- 
sitates increased railroad and electric rail- 
way facilities, the development of power 
companies, irrigation companies, and other 
public and quasi-public corporations. 






















































The Spell 


By C.N. 


Authors of The Lightning Conductor; Lord Loveland Discovers America; Etc. 


AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


CHAPTERS XIX To XX 


BEGUN IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


SyNopsis OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: Carmen Gaylor, Spanish-born beauty, the owner of a fifty-thousand-acre 
ranch in Kern county, California, rich by the demise of an unlamented husband, is infatuated with her neighbor, 
Nickson Hilliard, w aah indifferent to her allurements. Hilliard is a type of the self-me ide western man. Formerly 
the cowboy foreman of the Gaylor ranch, he buys land from Mrs. Gaylor or passing of his employer, strikes 
oil, and Os on a trip to New York City, where he finds in “Mrs. May” the ‘“‘golden-haired angel of his 
dreams.” “Mrs. May” is the incognito of Angela, Princess di Sereno, who has left her title, her palace and her 
expensive in-name -only husband in Rome, to go to glorious California, the land where her beloved father made the 
money she inherited. Nick becomes the knight-errant of his fair fellow-traveler. Carmen does not grow sus- 
picious of his delayed return, for had he not declared, when she intimated that he might sell out and live in New 
York: “No fear. California’s my paradise.” When Angela arrives in Los Angeles ‘the spell” of the splendid West 
is upon her and she lingers with her maid, sight-seeing. En route she has quarreled with Nick, who buys a motor 
and follows her in chauffeur’s disguise. Angela’s automobile breaks down, Nick goes to the rescue, they motor 
to Santa Barbara and encounter a woman acquaintance of Angela who knew her abroad as the Princess and who 
is urged not to reveal Angela’s identity. After a romantic adventure in the San Miguel Mission, where Nick and 
Angela are temporarily imprisoned while en route in Hilliard’s motor to Paso Robles, Angela, deciding to avoid a 
love affair with Nick, travels to Monterey in the private car of John Falconer, as his guest and as the chaperon 








of his fiancee, Ma ademoiselle Helene Dobieski. 


ON THE 


ALCONER had been right. It took 

Angela exactly the sixtieth part of 

one minute to make up her mind 

to buy land on the wonderful penin- 

sula of Monterey; for it was made 
up the instant she caught sight of the dark, 
magic arbor of cypress forest. 

She was in a motor-car with Falconer and 
Helene Dobieski the morning after their 
arrival at Del Monte; and Theo Dene had 
not been asked to come. Agreeable things 
were happening to Theo at the hotel with 
Mrs. Harland, for she had fascinated several 
of the younger officers at the Presidio, who 
came eagerly to see her every day, and were 
more than willing to appear in her new 
book, either as heroes or villains. Never- 
theless, though she was well enough amused, 
Theo could not bear that any other woman 
should be preferred above herself by the 
man whom she frankly called ‘my failure.”’ 
If he chose to be engaged to a Polish singer, 
whose beauty and youth had only been 
snatched from destruction by a miracle, 
Theo resigned herself, arguing that he 
had fallen in love with the Dobieski before 
seeing her. But she did resent his evident 


preference for ““Mrs. May,” whom he would 
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not have met if it had not been for her, 
Theo; and she did not try to resist the 
temptation of visiting her resentment upon 


Angela. Not that she showed the feeling 
openly. She was, on the contrary, almost 


affectionate, as if inviting confidences; yet 
she pined to do something which would 
make Angela “pay.”’ If she had thought it 
useful to do so, she would have forgotten 
her promise not to tell anyone that Mrs. 
May in California was the Princess di 
Sereno in Europe. But she realized that 
to. mention this fact would have given 
Angela extra importance; and so she kept 
what she knew to herself, sure of a chance 
for a “slap” by and by, when Mrs. May, 
Mrs. Gaylor and Nick Hilliard were all 
visiting together at River Camp. For Mrs. 
Gaylor had now been asked there by Mrs. 
Harland (urged to haste by Miss Dene) and 
had accepted. Mrs. May had said that she 
would be delighted to come if she “‘possibly 
could,” which was almost the same as 
accepting. While as for Hilliard, Miss Dene 
was incapable of doubting his decision. 
Perhaps Angela made up her mind about the 
land where her new home was to be, more 
readily because of Theo Dene’s absence 
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from the party; for without Theo there was 
no false note in the harmony of beauty. 
The one cause for regret was that Nick was 
not with her when she made her momentous 
choice. But that regret; a 
secret she would not w hisper even to herself, 
hearing only a murmur of it in an undertone, 
as she heard the mingling voices of sea and 
pines and cedars, beneath the purring of 
the motor, beneath the most animated 
conversations. 

“Here is the place where I'll buy my 
land!’’ she exclaimed, suddenly, in the midst 
of talk. And immediately Falconer, who 
was not driving, told his chauffeur to stop. 

The young man, surprised at the brief 
command in the open road, supposed that 
something must have happened, and brought 
the big car, got from the hotel, almost 
instantly to a stand. He expected to see 
Falconer jump out, or order him to do so, 
for a hat, a purse or a handkerchief dropped 
along the way. But there they all sat, 
silent and motionless as if under a spell, 
staring at trees and sea and sky. 

“Anything wrong, sir?’ the youth in- 
quired. 

“No,” said Falconer; and with his two 
companions continued to stare in silence, 
apparently at nothing in particular. The 
chauffeur formed the opinion that all three 
must be mildly insane; and he regretted 
this blemish, as he had been admiring the 
two ladies extremely. At last, however, 
when they had kept him for some minutes 
drawn up by the side of the smooth oiled 
road, wasting time and gasoline, they began 
to speak; and this was a relief to their con- 
ductor’s feelings; for though it seemed to 
him much wiser to admire scenery at top 
speed than sitting still, it was something to 
know they had not got softening of the 
brain. 

“They're not trees at all, those wonderful 
people crowding there together,” said 
Angela, trying not to wish that she spoke to 
Nick instead of Helene Dobieski and 
Falconer. “But what are they, wood 
nymphs or witches?” 

“Which would you rather think them?” 
asked Helene, smiling. 

“T wonder-if they couldn’t have been 
both, two thousand years ago? Yes! I think 
they were wood nymphs who had grown 
wise and weird, studying witchcraft, just 
as women nowadays study science, and men 
think they step out of their woman’s prov 
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ince. Well, the gods thought that these 
nymphs were stepping out of their province! 
The lovely creatures refused to flirt with the 
young gods, who patronized them because 
they weren’t real goddesses, and they 
wouldn’t deign to run, looking perfectly 
beautiful and alluring, with their long hair 
flying, when the gods wanted to capture 
them, as old-fashioned wood nymphs always 
did. Instead, they cried magic incantations, 
out of the new witch-wisdom they had 
studied, and made the gods stumble in the 
chase, perhaps fall down and hurt their 
noses. So the young gods wouldn’t stand 
that, and complained to Jupiter, who 
sympathized with them—though he was 
growing old by then—and banished all the 
wise band to the western world, that lay 
far, far away from Olympus, almost hidden 
even from the eyes of gods, in the golden 
mists of the future. All this peninsula of 
Monterey was given to the lovely witches, 
and they weren’t allowed to move off it. 
In those days, there was nothing here but 
sea and sky and flowery earth, so the witch- 
nymphs were quite happy and busy culti- 
vating their landscape, as if it were a great 
garden, making it look classic as Greece 
and Sicily, where they had been at home. 
But when it was finished, and perfect, there 
was nothing else for them to do. .And they 
stood so long, making incantations to the 
sea, with their arms held high and their 
hands clasped in one another’s, that at last 
they turned into trees.” 

“That’s one more legend to add to all the 
others that haunt the peninsula of Monterey, 
and the old town,” said Falconer. “Perhaps 
your witch-nymphs, in their incantations to 
the séa, wove some magic charm that 
brought all treasures from wrecked ships 
to their feet. Who knows but the lost pearls 
of Loreto are hidden in some cave among 
the rocks, on which these ladies stand 
reaching out their arms toward the gods of 
ocean?” 

“What are the lost pearls of Loreto?” 
asked Helene. And sitting there in the 
motor-car, on the white road, between sea- 
washed rocks and such a mysterious forest 
of cypresses as no other spot on earth can 
boast, Falconer told the tale of Ysabel 
Herrero, and her lover from Los Angeles 
who stole the sacred jewels of the mission 
in the mountains, that she might have her 
wish, and that he might win her for his wife. 
‘In Monterey this afternoon you shall both 



































see the old custom-house on the rocks, 
where De la Vega was accused by the 
ghostly priest, and Ysabel sprang with him 
in her arms, into the sea,” Falconer said. 
“We'll have all we can do before dark, if 
you’re to see the places in Monterey which 
are concerned in only half the old stories and 
legends. So, as I want to take you to lunch 
at Pebble Beach Lodge, before we begin to 
pay our respects to the old town, Mrs. May 
must make up her mind pretty soon whether 
she likes this spot, or some other on our 
way, best for her new house.” 

“There'll be no other place for me,” said 
Angela. ‘“Thisismine. The witch-nymphs 
planned it for me just before they turned 
into trees, two thousand years ago. Only 
tell me where I must go to arrange about 
buying land here, in the cypress forest, and 
I'll pay for it, and settle everything.” 

“But suppose, when you’ve seen Shasta 
and the McCloud river, and the Santa Clara 
valley, and Lake Tahoe and a few of our 
other beauty spots, you regret this purchase 
and want to change?” 

“T won’t want to change. If I pine for 
another place, I'll buy it as well. That’s 
simple enough!’ Angela answered, almost 
impatiently. And so Falconer knew that 
Mrs. May was not a poor woman, who must 
guard her caprices and watch her dollars. 

“T wonder California ever consented to 
become a mere state!”’ Angela went on, half 
to herself. “Why, she might just as well 
have been a whole, independent country if 
she’d liked! She has everything she wants; 
gold, precious stones, beautiful marble— 
I saw some in Los Angeles—and she could 
feed I don’t know how many millions of 
people with her fruit and vegetables, and 
cattle, to say nothing of making farmers 
millionaires with her alfalfa and oil-wells 
and land-booms. Then for scenery, think 
of this wonderful coast and all the lakes 
and snow mountains and flowery valleys! 
Why, it seems to me that the trees alone are 
worth coming across the world’ to look 
at—and I haven’t even seen the great red- 
woods yet. The oaks and walnuts that the 
Spaniards brought have taken on a different 
character here. They’ve grown to be 
splendid giants, fed on air from the sea and 
the Sierra;. and their cousins in the old 
country are only poor relations compared 
to them.” 

Already, in her mind, Angela was plan- 
ning her house. She would buy several 
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acres of land, looking over the sea, and she 
would have a bungalow; but it must be 
built of adobe, because the old houses of 
California were of adobe. There were many 
such houses still; and this peninsula, and 
the town of Monterey, had been the scene 
of more romantic historical happenings than 
any other part of the state. She thought 
that anything new would be out of the 
picture; and the dark, strangely shaped trees 
which made a vast arbored palace roofed 
with green, paved with gold and etched 
against turquoise sky and indigo sea, gave 
so classic a frame that a marble temple 
would be appropriate under the cypresses. 
Angela thought that she could never be 
lonely in such a heime as she would have. 
The sea would murmur to her; the white 
gulls would fly over her garden. She would 
walk every day to the gray rocks and listen 
to the seals barking, happy creatures play- 
ing together, like young mermen and mer- 
maids in disguise. 

And there were the Chinese fishermen 
and their funny families, who lived in queer 
picturesque huts in sheltered places among 
the rocks, or in green foldings of the hills. 
The motor had passed many of their houses. 
Angela thought how, when she had made a 
home for herself here, guarded by the 
nymph-cypresses, she would scrape acquaint- 
ance with these odd people, and play with 
the doll-like children. She would offer to 
buy fish from them; that would be the way; 
and they would tell her things about their 
life, talking broken English; and maybe 
they would teach her Chinese words. But 
imagining these future wanderings by the sea, 
or under the roof of that fantastic palace- 
arbor made of trees, she saw herself with 
Nick Hilliard. It seemed quite natural, 
indeed inevitable, that he should be with 
her, helping to plan the house, listening to 
her amusing or exciting experiences. Then 
suddenly she caught herself up. “Why, 
what is the matter with me?” she asked of 
her heart. “It’s an obsession. It’s like 
thinking of a dream that one has dreamed 
night after night, and can’t get out of one’s 
head. It’s like hypnotism.” 

She could not help wondering if Nick’s 
thoughts were with her at this minute, and 
if it were their influence that surrounded 
her, as the blue sea surrounded the penin- 
sula. A faint shiver ran through her veins, 
and she shut her eyes for an instant, seeing 
his. Then she began speaking hastily, 
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breaking in upon something that Helene 
and Falconer had begun to say to each 
other. She hardly knew what words she 
spoke aloud. But inwardly she was telling 
herself that the only safe thing to do was 
to go to Shasta and the McCloud river with 
Mrs. Harland. “I'll stay a long time,” she 
thought, ‘‘as long as they’ll have me—until 
after he has gone away to his own place. 
I'll see him only once again, in San Fran- 
cisco, before I leave for my visit, just to bid 
him good-by. Imustdothat. And then— 
nothing more.” 

It did not hurt Hilliard with Angela that 
he had refused to come to Del Monte. If 
he had come, she would have enjoyed his 
companionship, and—have taken it for 
granted. With him away she realized every 
moment what a difference in her pleasure 
his presence would have made. The two 
who were all in all to each other listened 
with mild interest to what she had to say. 
They had both traveled through Europe as 
farasshehad. They knewas wellas she, that 
not even in Italy was so much beauty con- 
centrated in a drive of seventeen miles’ 
length as in this that they were taking on the 
peninsula of Monterey. Instead of con- 
stantly exclaiming her delight, as she longed 
impulsively to do, Angela kept most of it 
shut up in her own heart, lest she bore 
Helene Dobieski and Helene’s lover. But 
Nick, she could not help thinking, would 
have been enchanted with her raptures. 
She could not have said too much about her 
impressions, and he would have liked to be 
told, over and over again, that here was 
more natural beauty than on the upper 
Corniche of southern France, or even the 
road from Naples to Amalfi. 

At luncheon she was still the “third’— 
the one who, though charming, would have 
been extraneous were not the chaperon a 
necessary evil. And Pebble Beach Lodge, 
where they were to lunch, was not the sort 
of place where a young and pretty woman 
could resign herself to being a mere pawn 
in the game which others were playing. 
The frame was so beautiful that it was 
natural to want an important place in it 
—to be a central figure in the picture. 

This glorified log-house, with its immense 
hall and stone fireplaces, its hanging lamps 
of iridescent abalone-shells, its huge ve- 
randas and rose-curtained log pergolas, gave 
Angela exciting ideas for the new home 
which was taking shape in her mind; but she 
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could not talk of her ideas to these friends, 
who were fully occupied with the house of 
their own happiness. She had to sit like a 
lay figure, at the table which by Falconer’s 
orders had been placed out-of-doors, in the 
flowery shade of a pergola, facing the wide 
blue beauty of Carmel bay. Even this was 
better than having Theo Dene for a fourth, 
though no one wanted Mrs. May particu- 
larly, except as a chaperon; but she realized 
to the full what the day might have been if 
Nick Hilliard had not refused to share these 
exquisite experiences in the country that 
he loved. 

Everything combined to send her thoughts 
to the ‘forest creature’’: the stretch of dark 
pines, tall as masts of buried ships; the 
jewel-notes of skylarks rising from near 
meadows; the glitter of kelp, floating in 
golden welts on a purple sea, or gilding 
reaches of sand, white as bleached coral; 
the sweet scent of the pine-logs baking in 
the sun; the orange flame of the poppies 
that decorated the table, so like those in 
her sitting-room that day at Santa Barbara, 
which already seemed long ago. Even the 
luncheon itseli—the abalone chowder, the 
grilled pink salmon fresh from the bay, 
the salad of luscious California fruit—re- 
minded her of the little feast Nick had or- 
dered in her honor at Riverside, and they 
had eaten together in the pleasant land of 
“make-believe.” 

“How stupid women are!’’ she thought. 
“We are never satisfied with anything. 
When I came to America, all I asked or 
wanted was peace. Now I won’t accept 
that. I pine for all kinds of things I can’t 
have, things that would be very, very bad 
for me if I could have them.” 

They went back to Del Monte by way of 
Monterey, in the afternoon; and in the 
sleepy old town which holds more of early 
California history than any other, they 


‘wandered about, “seeing the sights” slowly 


and lazily, one after another. First of all 
they paid their respects to the monument 
of Father Junipero Serra, who landed at 
Monterey with his soldiers a hundred and 
forty years ago; a long time in America, 
where life moves quickly. Then, next in 
interest, came the quaint custom-house 
with its veranda, built under Spanish rule, 
and Jooking just the place to spend a lazy 
afternoon in, gossiping about lovely ladies 
and pretending to do important business 
for the Crown. There was the oldest court- 























house in California, too, and the oldest brick 


house, and the oldest frame building 
“brought round the Horn”; the oldest 


theater, glorified by Jenny Lind’s singing; 
and, indeed, all the oldest old things to be 
found anywhere in history or romance. 
But, though Angela dared not say so, she 
wondered what had become of the really 
old things, new in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when Don Sebastian 
Vizcaino landed triumphantly to name the 
town in honor of Philip the Third, Monterey, 
or “King of the Mountains.” 

That night they all walked together under 
the great trees of the park at Del Monte, 
trees like queen’s bowers, big enough to live 
under without other shelter in sunshine or 
rain. A lake (where black swans threaded 
their way like dark spirits among white 
water-lilies) drank the last light of day; and 
the little waves the swans made were ruffled 
with dim silver. Above, the sky was 
another deep blue lake, lilied with stars; 
and as darkness fell, hot and sweet-scented 
as the veil of an eastern woman, slowly the 
boundaries were lost between forest and 
garden. Outlines faded and blended into 
one another. The great fuchsias, big as 
babies’ fists, the poppies like dolls’ crepe 
sunbonnets, the roses large enough for 
nightingale’s nests, lost their color and 
seemed to go out in the dark like brilliant 
bubbles that break into nothingness. The 
Chinese gardeners, deft and mysterious as 
brownies, were working at night to change 
the flower-beds, so that the dwellers in the 
hotel should have a surprise by day. 

Theo Dene found Angela (but not until 
the two adorers from the Presidio had gone) 
and took her away from Mrs. Harland, who 
was talking about River Camp. Theo 
talked of Carmen Gaylor, telling things 
she had heard of the rich young 
widow, from people whose acquaintance she 
had made at Del Monte. “I am longing to 
meet the woman,” she said. “I think she 
must be an interesting character, typically 
Spanish, or Mexican, or anyhow, not 
American, from what they allsay. A beauty 
awfully vain and jealous, and a wild temper. 
I shouldn’t like to interfere with a woman 
of that sort in what she thought her ‘rights,’ 
should you?” 

“One can’t interfere with a person one 
has never met, can one?” Angela remarked 
innocently, pretending not to understand. 
“Maybe not in real life,’ Theo sweetly 
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agreed. “I am always losing myself in my 
books and forgetting that the world outside 
isn’t like my world, made of romance. But 
you can forgive me, and understand, can’t 
you, here where it’s so beautiful that even 
you, a married woman—who has, left all you 
love far behind you—must feel some faint 
longing to be the heroine of a romance?” 

Angela wondered why she had ever been 
nice to Theo in Rome. 

She stayed on two more days at Del 
Monte, actually making arrangements to 
buy the land she wanted, five acres of it 
(not too much, lest later she should be seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to buy more, 
and have a second house somewhere else), 
and seeing more of Monterey and the coun- 
try round: the old mission where Father 
Junipero Serra lies buried; Carmel, and the 
Carmel Mission, second in age only to that 
of Monterey; the house where Robert Louis 
Stevenson lived and wrote, and all the beau- 
tiful colonies of bungalows, growing into 
little seaside towns on the peninsula. Then, 
on the morning when Helene Dobieski went 
back to Paso Robles with her Polish maid 
(who had once been, and still was, her 
nurse), Angela traveled north by train 
through the blossoming Santa Clara valley, 
to have her first sight of San Francisco. 

She had neither written to Nick Hilliard, 
nor heard from him. And she had fully 
made up her mind that, if he wrote to her, 
or called at the Fairmont Hotel, where he 
knew she meant to stay, she would at once 
tell him of her quite unalterable decision. 
She was going to Shasta and McCloud 
river for a visit. When she returned she 
would be busy over the plans for her new 
house. There would be no time for pleasant 
running about in friends’ motor-cars, either 
through real country or the country of 
“make-believe.” As for that country of 
make-believe, with a gentle hint in tone or 
look she must let him know that, like the 
princes of fairy tales, they had traveled to 
the end of the world. 


CHAPTER XIX 
DONNA E. MOBILE 


NGELA stood at her hotel window, 
looking down over the gilded hills and 
purpling valleys of the most romantic city 
in America: San Francisco, the port of high 
adventure; away to the Golden Gate, where 
the sea poured in a flood of gold under a 
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sea of rosy fog—a foaming, rushing sea of 
sunset cloud, beneath a high dome of fire; 
away to the fortified islands and to Mount 
Tamalpais. She had arrived a few hours 
ago, and was waiting for Nick to come. 

There had been a note from him, sent up 
the day before; and she had not been in the 
hotel twenty minutes when he had tele- 
phoned. She had liked his handwriting, 
seen for the first time; one of those hand- 
writings which show development of mind 
and a love for clearness, yet free from self- 
consciousness. And it had been good to 
hear his voice speaking through the tele- 
phone, so good that Angela had felt obliged 
to stiffen her resolution with an effort. 
Would she let him come up and see her, he 
had asked; and she had said yes, he might 
come before dinner. Her impulse was to 
say, “dine with me,” but she would not. 
Instead, she added, coolly: “I dine at eight.” 
It was now after seven, and she had dressed 
to be ready for Nick. He might appear at 
any minute. Angela’s heart was beating 
quickly; but perhaps it was the glory of the 
sunset that made her blood run fast. Her 
eyes were on its splendor, wandering over 
the City of Hills, already thinly veiled with 
the pink and gold gauze of the sea-fog, and 
beautiful in the creeping mist with the magic 
beauty of things half-seen. But her mind 
was busy with something else. She was 
listening for the bell of the telephone, yet 
when the sharp sound came, it went through 
her nerves with the thrill of the unexpected. 

“A gentleman, Mr. Hilliard, has called,” 
announced the small metallic voice at the 
other end of the wire. 

“Ask him to come up,”’ Angela answered, 
feeling virtuously firm in her resolve that 
had not weakened once in the last five days. 

The pretty white room was full of rose- 
colored twilight, so pink, it seemed that, if 
you closed your hand tightly, you might find 
a little ball of crushed rose-petals there 
when you opened it. It would be a pity 
to shut out so much loveliness by switching 
on the electric light, almost like slamming 
the door in the face of a rose-winged sprite. 
So when Nick came he found Angela, a tall, 
slim black figure with a faint gold nimbus 
round its head, silhouetted against a back- 
ground of flaming sky. Standing as she 
did with her back to the window, he could 
hardly see her face, but the sunset streamed 
full into his as he crossed the room, holding 
out his hand. 
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His bronzed face and deep-lighted eyes 
looked almost unearthly in their beauty to 
Angela, seen in this wonderful light. No 
man could really be as handsome as he 
seemed! She must remember that he never 
had been before, never would be again. It 
was only an effect. “It’s like meeting him 
transformed, in another world,’ was the 
queer though: that flashed through her head. 
And the immense height of this great house 
on a hill, the apparent distance from the 
veiled city beneath, with its star-like lights 
beginning to glitter through clouds of ame- 
thyst shadows, all intensified the fancy. 
For an instant it was as if they two met 
alone together on a mountain top, immeas- 
urably high above the poor tired, struggling 
crowd of human things where once their 
place had been. 

Strange, what fantastic ideas jump into 
your mind! Angela was ashamed; and her 
embarrassment, mingling with a schoolgirl 
admiration of Nick, chilled her greeting into 
commonplaceness. Yet she could hardly 
take her eyes from his face. 

Nick had dressed himself for evening in 
some of those clothes bought in haste, 
ready made, to please a woman who had 
laughed at them and at him, during his 
abbreviated visit to New York. The woman 
did not laugh now. She forgot that she had 
ever laughed; and the thought was in her 
mind that the large white oval of evening 
shirt set off his fine head like a marble 
pedestal. But she reminded herself again 
that it was only this mysterious half-light 
which made him appear superman in her 
dazzled eyes—dazzled not by him, really, 
only by the sunset. 

“How do you do?” she inquired, giving 
him her hand, and holding it rather high, 
in the English way, which seemed excess- 
ively formal to Nick. ‘I’m very glad to see 
you again.” 

Nick’s heart went down. Her voice did 
not sound glad. This was just what he had 
expected, though he had hoped against his 
expectation. She had changed toward him 
the day they parted, and she had gone on 
changing more and more, ever since. 
There seemed little good now in asking her 
what he had come to ask; but he had to get 
through this. 

“TI guess I don’t need to tell you, I’m glad 
to see you,” he said. He looked at that 
nimbus round her head, made by the sunset 
light on her hair, as she still stood with her 























back to the window. He could say no more, 
though he had meant to add something. 

“What are you thinking about?” she 
questioned, almost sharply. 

Nick laughed, embarrassed. “I was 
thinking words that sound like poetry 
—or no, they were thinking themselves. 
‘Night in her eyes, morning in her hair!’ 
Because standing like you do, Mrs. May, 
a kind of gold-powder wreath seems to be 
floating around your head, just like the 
motes in a sun-ray.” 

She laughed, too, uneasily. ‘You must 
have been reading poetry since I left you!” 

“No, that came out of my head. But I’ve 
been thinking a whole lot. About a good 
many things—only most of them were about 
you, or came back to you, if they didn’t 
begin with you. Don’t you know how one 
idea can sort of run through all your 
thoughts, just like—well, like the silk thread 
runs through that string of pearls you’ve 
got on to-night?” 

“Ves, I know,” said Angela; and her 
voice quivered a little. Just so had the idea 
of him been running through her thoughts 
these last few days. ““But—”’ she added this 
with an effort—‘why should you have been 
thinking of me? We’re such—new friends, 
aren’t we?” 

“Yes,” Nick admitted. “But you can’t 
always account for your thoughts.” 

“Of course not. And”’—lightly—“I’m 
very grateful to have some of yours. Have 
you been enjoying San Francisco? Do sit 
down. And would you mind putting on 
the light?” 

“Must I? It’s beautiful like this.” 

“Very well. Leave it so.” 

She sat down on a small sofa, still with 
her back to the window, and Nick took a 
chair facing it. 

“T’ve had a feeling on me of waiting,” 
said Nick. “Just that. I haven’t gone around 
much, though this is the first time I’ve been 
in San Francisco for more than a day, since 
it’s grown up after the fire. I was waiting 
to see if you would let me show you.things, 
as you—” 

“As I—what?” Angela asked, when he 
paused. 

“T was going to say, as you partly prom- 
ised. But that wouldn’t be fair; because 
you didn’t really promise anything at all; 
and if I’ve been hoping too much, why, my 
blood’s on my own head.” 

If he had claimed any right, it would have 
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been easy to tell him that it didn’t exist; but 
he made things harder for her by claiming 
nothing. Still, she went on: ‘‘No, of course 
I couldn’t promise. As I’m situated just 
now, it’s too difficult to make plans long 
beforehand. However, if you’ve really 
waited for me here, it was very kind of you, 
and there’s no reason why I shouldn’t ask 
you to show me a few things in San Fran- 
cisco. Already, though I haven’t gone 
about at all, except just to drive to this 
hotel, I can see that it’s a wonderful, won- 
derful place. Why, from this window, it’s 
like looking out on Rome, with all its hills— 
Rome taken and set down by the sea, on a 
magic shore. And I know you, and don’t 
know Mr. Morehouse, who is my only other 
resource here, so it would be pleasanter to 
have you playing cicerone, than to ask him. 
Besides, he’s such a busy man; and if you’re 
busy, you pretend not to be.” 

“T’m having a vacation,” Nick explained. 
“A golden vacation.” 

“All the kinder of you, spending some of 
the gold on me. But I mustn’t let you 
spend too much. And besides, I have as 
little time as you have for any more running 
about the country. Everything has changed 
with me, since I saw you last.” 

“T was afraid it would!’ Nick exclaimed, 
before he could stop to think. 

“Only because I’ve bought a_ place,” 
Angela said hastily. “Fancy, I’m a landed 
proprietor! Some of California—five acres 
of it, on that heavenly peninsula of Monterey 
—is mine. I must decide on an architect. 
Isn’t that exciting? Then, while he’s work- 
ing his idea out of mine, which Ill tell him, 
I will make the visit to Mrs. Harland, that— 
that you advised me to make—at River 
Camp. I think you were quite right about 
it. I believe it will do me good.” 

“T expect it will,” said Nick bravely. 

Perhaps it was the fading light that made 
his face look paler and more tired, even 
older, all in a moment. 

“Think of the long journey I’ve had, 
from Europe, and not a day’s rest,” Angela 
went on, almost as if she were excusing 
herself. 

“Tt must have been mighty hard on you,” 
Nick agreed. He flushed faintly, as if he 
deserved reproach for inconsiderateness, 
and a pang shot through Angela’s heart. 

“Not that I felt the need of rest till—till 
now,” she hurried on. “It was delicious 
sailing through the sweet air, with your 
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Bright Angel, as you call her. I thought 
of her in the Santa Clara valley to-day, and 
how splendid it would have been with her, 
winding through the patterns of that brocade 
of flowers and blossoms. Why, a haze of 
lovely colors seemed to rise up from it! 
I grudged being in the train. And when I’m 
at River Camp, with those kind people, I 
shall think of you and the Bright Angel, 
wondering who is spinning about with you 
For of course you will often 
out, when you are at 


in my place. 
take your friends 
home.” 

It was on the tip of Nick’s tongue to 
answer “Bright Angel was yours, bought 
to take you with me, if you’d go; named 
after you; and I can never bear to take 

| you have finished with 


anyone elise, Now 
But that, like claiming a 


her—and me.” 
promise half-made, ‘‘wouldn’t have been 
fair.’ If he let her know that he had got 
the car for her sake, she would be uncom- 
fortable, especially now, when she was just 
“breaking it to him” that there were to be 
no more flights for her with the Bright 
Angel. Some men in his place would at 
least have said—whether they meant it or 
not—*No other woman shall ever go with 
me in that auto.’’ And the wish to say it 
was in Nick’s mind; but he thought that 
it would be in bad taste, and annoy Mrs. 
May. Besides, there was a woman who 
would want to try his car,and it would be 
unfriendly and ungrateful to deny her. So 
he said, ‘There is one friend I must take: 
Mrs. Gaylor. I’ve talked to you about her. 
She'll be interested in Bright Angel when 
I get home.” 

“Yes, of course,”’ replied Angela. It was 
extraordinary how much she disliked the 
picture which instantly rose before her eyes: 
Nick, and a beautiful dark woman, together 
in the car where ser place had been by his 
side. Could it be that Theo Dene was right 
after all? Was Nick’s interest in her 
Angela—only friendly, and less than and 
different from his interest in Mrs. Gaylor? 
She had no right to know, no right to want 
to know, still less to try to find out. Yet 
she felt that not to know very soon would 
make her lose sleep and appetite and interest 
in daily life. 

Silence fell between them for a moment. 
The rose-colored sunset light had burned 
to ashes-of-rose. A small clock on the 
mantelpiece mentioned in a delicate, dis- 
creet voice that it was a quarter to eight. 
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Nick got up slowly, rather heavily for a 
man usually very lithe in his movements. 

“Well, Mrs. May, I must go,” he said. 
“Thank you for telling me I might take you 
around San Francisco a little. May I come 
to-morrow morning?” 

“Oh, do. About half-past nine if you can. 
It will be nice to have you show me things 
again.”’ She got up also, feeling extremely 
miserable, though of course, as she pointed 
out to herself, for no real reason. - 

“T'll be prompt.” He put out his hand, 
and she laid hers in it, looking up to his face 
with a smile which would not for the world 
have been wistful or sad. Suddenly his 
fingers gripped hers convulsively. 

“So it’s all over!’ he half whispered. 

“No, no, not all over!’ she contradicted 
him. ‘‘There’s to-morrow.” 

“Ves, there’s to-morrow,” he echoed. 

“T told you,” and she tried to laugh— 
“that ‘sufficient for the day was the trip 
thereof,’ or words to that effect. Nothing 
was to be planned beforehand for longer 
than a day or two.” 

“Tt’s allright, Mrs. May,” Nick answered. 
“T want to be glad you’re going to have that 
visit. And, of course, you’ve your new 
place to think of. No wonder you’ve got 
sick of traveling and want to settle down. 
It’s all right; and there’s to-morrow yet, as 
you say. I'll be here early.” 

He shook her hand, moving it up and 
down mechanically, then dropped it ab- 
ruptly, and made for the door. Another 
second, and it was opening for him to go 
out. Then, it was shutting behind him. 
He had gone. And though he was coming 
back to-morrow for that last run—that sop 
to Cerberus—nothing would ever be the 
same again between them. It was now, not 
to-morrow, that she was letting him go out 
of her life; and he understood. 

Never had she thought so quickly. She 
quivered all over as she stood looking at the 
shut door. Her cheeks burned and her 
heart was beating in her throat under the 
string of pearls. She clasped and unclasped 
her hands and they were very cold. 

“He shan’t go home to that woman and 
take her out in my place in the Bright 
Angel!” she said aloud, and flew to the door. 

“Mr. Hilliard—Mr. Hilliard!” she called. 

Everything in life seemed to depend— 
though that was all nonsense—on his not 
having got to the elevator. She stood in the 
doorway, waiting to see what would happen 






























































her blood pounding as if she had taken a 
really important step. Which, of course, 
was not the case. 

He had turned a corner of the corridor 
and was out of sight, but her voice reached 
him, and he came back to her quickly. 

“Was there something you forgot to 
tell me?”’ he asked. Perhaps she was going 
to say that, after all, she would not go out 
to-morrow. 

*“No—not that J forgot—something I 
want to say. Come in again.” 

She whisked the tail of her black chiffon 
dress back into the room. He followed her, 
wondering, and silently anxious. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she said, in a 
low voice. 

(There! He had known it. She was not 
going!) 

“Would you—still care to be my ‘trail 
guide’ in the Yosemite Valley?” 

“Would I care!’ echoed Nick, his, eyes 
lighting. 

“Then Ill go with you. I'll give up the 
McCloud river. I'll telephone Mrs. Har- 
land—she’s in San Francisco till day after 
to-morrow. Ill find an excuse—I haven’t 
had time to think it out yet. But I don’t 
care what happens, I won’t change again. 
I’m going to the Yosemite with you, if you’ll 
take me.” 

He looked at her searchingly. “‘Because 
you’re kind-hearted and are airaid you’ve 
hurt me—” 

“No—no! Because I want to go.” 

Women are strange, and hard to under- 
stand, when they are worth taking the 
trouble to understand, and even then they 
cannot understand themselves. But it may 
be that men do not value them less for that. 





CHAPTER XX 
THE CITY OF ROMANCE 


NGELA was ridiculously happy next 
morning. She had no regrets. Nick 
had stayed to dinner and they had made 
plans. There was nothing in it, really, she 
reminded herself, laughing five times an 
hour; nothing at all. But it was about as 
wild and as exciting as if—as if it were an 
elopement; to have given up everything she 
had decided upon, and to be going to the 
Yosemite Valley—with Nick. 
“There will never, never be anything in 
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my life again like this,’ she said. ‘I’ve 
never lived. I’ve never done the things ] 
wanted to do. There was always someone 
or something to keep me back. Now, for a 
week or a fortnight, I shall live. Nothing 
and no one shall keep me back. And I shall 
be doing no harm. There'll be nothing to 
repent, only to remember with pleasure when 
it’s all over.” A little of this madness had 
been in her blood that night in Los Angeles 
when she first consented to go with Nick 
and his Bright Angel to Riverside, and 
“perhaps farther’’; but only a very little, for 
the adventure she agreed to then was small. 
This on which she was now embarking 
loomed high as the sparkling waves which 
swept in through the Golden Gate. 

Nick, too, was violently happy, happier 
than he had ever been, or supposed it 
possible to be. At Los Angeles he had 
hardly dared to hope for any lasting happi- 
ness beyond the joy of having the woman he 
loved by his side for a few flying hours. 
Since then his feelings had—as he expressed 
them to himself—been running up and down 
like a thermometer in changeable weather; 
but they had been “mostly down,” and 
during the last few days had mounted little 
above freezing-point. Now the sudden 
bound upward bewildered him. He did not 
know why Angela had changed in a moment 
when she had seemed so cold and even 
desirous to get rid of him; but she had 
changed; and almost fiercely he determined 
to fight for her. He loved her desperately. 
It would be like death to lose her out of his 
life now. Surely she must know what was 
in his heart. She could not do what she 
was doing unless she liked him enough to 
give him a chance of making her like him 
more. Anyhow, he meant to put his soul 
into a fight to win. 

Her sudden throwing over of deliberately 
made plans, all for his sake, seemed too 
good to be true and he reveled in reminding 
himself over and over that it was true, like a 
boy who dreams he has all the Christmas 
presents he ever coveted and wakes up to 
find that he has actually got them. 

Angela did not tell Nick the excuse she 
offered Mrs. Harland and Falconer for 
giving up her visit at the last moment but it 
was enough for him that it was given up; 
that she was willing to go about San Fran- 
cisco with him as if she were not in the least 
ashamed of her decision. He would have 
been even more proud and pleased, however, 
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if he had known how frankly she had owned 
up to him and her intentions. 

To do that, seemed to Angela the only 
way. To have fibbed a little, or even to 
have prevaricated whitely, would have 
spoiled everything. 

“T find, dear Mrs. Harland,” she had said 
in her letter, “that I can’t tear myself from 
San Francisco yet. The place is too won- 
derful. If I go away with you now, to 
Shasta and the McCloud river, and come 
here again in a week or a fortnight, to do 
my sightseeing, nothing will ever be the 
same. My impressions will be broken and 
half spoiled. I believe you both, who love 
San Francisco, will understand exactly how 
I feel. To go after only a flashing glimpse, 
and return tamely to finish, would be like 
beginning to drink, when you were hot and 
dying of thirst, and having someone snatch 
the glass from you, saying, ‘You mustn’t 
have any more now. Eat something nice 
instead and drink the rest by and by. It will 
taste much better.’ It wouldn't taste better! 
Probably you’d never empty the glass. 
Besides, Mr. Hilliard is here, and willing 
to show me what I ought to see. Aiter I’ve 
had a deep draft of San Francisco, he has 
offered to be my ‘trail guide’ through the 
Yosemite Valley; and if I put off that trip, I 
might not get so pleasant a guide. I am told 
by good authorities that we may do these 
unconventional things in this splendid western 
world, where gossip is blown away like mist 
by the winds that pour through the Golden 
Gate. And then, why should anyone gossip 
about me?—-since not only is there no cause 
for gossip, but I am nobody, and known to 
few. So I’m not worth gossiping about; 
and I am going to enjoy San Francisco, 
and your magnificent Yosemite, to the full. 
I wonder if you'll ever again invite me to 
River Camp? I hardly dare expect it. But 
I hope you will.” 

Already Mrs. Gaylor had been invited, 
and had accepted; but Angela was not 
thinking of Mrs. Gaylor now, and she knew 
that Nick was not. They went about San 
Francisco together like two happy children 
on a holiday; and Angela had not written 
to James Morehouse, the banker, that she 
had arrived. His politeness, his kindness, 
would only be troublesome now. “After 
the Yosemite, when I come back and settle 
down to be staid and good,” she said to 
herself. ‘When this mad playtime is over.” 

And so she did not hear certain news, 


certain rumors, which Mr. Morehouse must 
have heard, since Theo Dene had heard 
them, and might perhaps have ventured to 
tell Mrs May. 


San Francisco was a surprise and a reve- 
lation to Angela. Her father’s stories had 
pictured for her a strange wild city of many 
wooden houses, a tangle of queer streets 
running up hill and down dale, a few great 
mansions and a thousand or more acres of 
park in the making. But the San Francisco 
which he had known as a boy had changed 
even before the fire. Angela was aware of 
this, though she had not been able to realize 
the vastness of the change; and though she 
knew that the city was reborn since the epic 
tragedy which had laid it low, she had 
expected to find it in a turmoil of growing. 
The work done in four or five years by 
men who loved the city by the Golden Gate 
—men who would spend their blood and 
fortunes for her, as men will for an adored 
woman—was all but incredible. ‘Rome was 
not built in a day,’”’ she had often heard 
said; but this great and splendid town of 
many hills, so like a Rome of a new world, 
seemed to have risen from its ashes, figur- 
atively speaking, in a single day, more 
brilliant, more perfect than it could have 
been before its fall. 

As Angela and Nick wandered about 
together, San Francisco began to take on 
in her eyes a curious, almost startling indi- 
viduality. She began to think of the city 
not as a town, but as a person; a woman, 
young, lovely and beloved, who had gone 
gaily to bed one night, to dream of her 
lovers, her jewels and her triumphs. While 
she lay smiling in her beauty sleep, this 
woman had been rudely aroused by a wild 
cry of fire, and shouts that warned her to 
fly for her life. Dazed, with no one to help 
or save her, she had dressed herself in wildest 
haste, putting on all the most gorgeous 
jewels she could find, for fear of losing them, 
and wrapping herself in exquisite laces. 
But in her hurry, she had been obliged to fling 
on some very queer garments, rather than 
not be clothed at all; and losing her head, 
had contrived to save a few worthless things, 
not knowing what she did. All this the 
woman had done, laughing through her 
fear of death, because nothing could conquer 
her gay, brave spirit, and because she knew 
that, scarred and destitute, near to death, 
perhaps, she would be rescued at last, loved 




























































In Golden Gate Park they left the motor-car and walked in the fairy-like Japanese garden 
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better than ever for her sufferings; and by 
and by would be more regal than before. 

Now, here was this vital, magnetic crea 
ture, rewarded for her faith by the worship 
of her lovers and their prowess. What 
matter if she still wore some of the odd 
things she had picked up ina hurry? Gowns 
better than she had ever worn were being 
made for her; and the contrast between a 
brilliant tiara showing under a sunbonnet, 
a scarf of rose-point covering a cotton belt, 
and diamond-buckled shoes slipped onto 
torn stockings made her golden, laughing 
beauty more piquant, as she sat watching 
the work of her lovers, on her throne by 
the sea. No wonder that the men who 
loved such a woman were brave and gay 
as she, generous and reckless as she, and 
on fire with indomitable energy and pluck. 
Such a woman must be an inspiration to 
those who had her smiles; and through those 
smiles came, perhaps, the strength and 
courage to build for her new palaces, to 
rear them quickly yet strongly, so that all 
her rivals might look on the resurrection 
of her fortunes with astonishment and 
friendly envy. 

“But the beautiful woman worked too, 
to help her lovers,” Nick argued eagerly, 
when Angela talked of these things to him. 
‘When she was lying wounded, she said, 
‘Just give me a hand up, and I won’t die, I 
promise you. You shall have a big reward 
for all you do—only hurry, hurry, for I can’t 
bear to be seen like this, by anyone but you.”’ 

“And what did her lovers answer?” 
Angela asked, to hear what Nick would say. 

“We'd die for you, gladly. You have 
our hearts. You can have our heart’s 
blood.’ ”’ 

His eyes shone, and worshiped her, as 
the men of San Francisco had worshiped 
that Enthroned Woman of whom she spoke. 

Angela had seen many ancient ruins of 
great dignity, but no modern ruins which 
had any trace of charm, until she came to 
this Phoenix-city. On the hill leading up to 
her hotel there were two, left by the fire, 
and untouched since, in the midst of frenzied 
restoration. Of these two both were beau- 
tiful; but one facade which a few years ago 
had been the front of a millionaire’s palace 
had now all the pathetic grace of a broken 
Greek temple. Its unglazed windows, with 
the sky looking through, were like sad blue 
eyes, gazing out on a vanished world which 
other eyes had forever ceased to see. 
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Angela had never known hills like these in 
any city, even in Rome. San Francisco ap- 
peared to have been built in defiance of them, 
as hills were detied by old Roman road 
builders all over Europe. It amused her 
to watch the many motor-cars rushing up 
heights which looked suitable only for 
funicular railways. These American auto- 
mobiles, geared on purpose for such as 
tounding hills, swarmed up with a deep 
hum of self-confidence and reserve power, 
if they were big; or if they were little, 
crawled lightly up like flies on a wall. As 
for Angela, she enjoyed dawdling about 
the streets on foot, rather than spinning 
through them in Nick’s big car. Sheliked the 
fine shops, in which she wanted all sorts of 
absurd things, just because they were 
pretty or new to her, and Nick was called 
upon, not unwillingly, to carry books by 
Frank Norris, Gertrude Atherton and 
Ambrose Bierce, or to make his pockets 
bulge with parcels. He was delighted with 
Angela’s admiration for everything; the 
towering buildings of marble on steel; the 
tempting shop windows and the pretty, 
charmingly-dressed women who stared into 
those windows. Mrs. May said it must 
be that all the women in San Francisco were 
pretty, or else the plain ones were forbidden 
to stir out-of-doors; and the latest fashions 
from Paris seemed to have come to them by 
wireless telegraphy, while their sisters 
farther east were still wondering ‘what 
would be worn.” 

The first day, of much walking, tired 
Angela a little, nevertheless she went to 
Berkeley by motor and ferry that night, to 
the Greek Theater, where a classic tragedy 
was to be performed; and under a canopy 
of stars she sat by Nick’s side in a vast, 
silent crowd, listening to some of the noblest 
words ever written, nobly spoken by a great 
actress. A wind blowing in from the sea 
rustled the boughs of the tall, solemn trees 
which screened the open-air theater, and the 
music of their sighing heightened the effect 
of the drama so intensely that more than 
once tears burned Angela’seyelids. She knew 
that Hilliard felt all that she felt, though 
they seldom spoke. But they needed no 
words to explain each other’s emotions now. 

Next day, Nick took her to the Presidio 
and Golden Gate Park, where they left the 
motor-car and walked in the fairylike 
Japanese garden. They lunched at the 
Cliff House; Angela saw the barking, 























basking sea-lions on the Seal Rocks, and 
tossed to them morsels which Hilliard broke 
for her and put into her hand. 

Chinatown he had saved for that night, 
and had not let her get a glimpse of it. 
They dined in the most stately and expen- 
sive of the Chinese restaurants—‘no chop 
suey house,” as their waiter said proudly— 
where they entered through the kitchen, 
to see cakes being baked and enormous pots 
of rice in the act of cooking. Upstairs, the 
walls were adorned with golden flowers, 
panel-paintings by great artists of China, 
and strange dragons, and Buddhas that 
nodded on shelves. There were openwork 
screens, and tables and chairs of black 
carved teakwood. Angela would have been 
horrified if she had dreamed that the queer 
dinner which she liked, and laughed at, cost 
Nick more than a hundred dollars; for she 
was not initiated in the rarity of birds’ nest 
soup or other Chinese dishes. 

It was half-past eight when they finished 
dining, just the time when Chinatown 
begins to be most lively, ready to amuse 
itself, and incidentally, strangers. Therein 
lay the kernel of the nut, the blossom of the 
clove: that this bit of old, old East, inlaid 
in the new, golden heart of the West, was 
not an “exhibition,” like “Japan in Lon- 
don,” but a large, busy, wicked little town, 
living for itself alone. The big posters in 
Chinese characters, pasted on the walls, 
were for Chinese eyes, not to amuse foreign- 
ers. The two or three daily papers printed 
in Chinese, and filled with advertisements, 
were for the Chinese; the bazaars, crammed 
with strange and lovely eastern things, were 
meant to attract pretty women of the Occi- 
dent, little flitting creatures in embroidered 
silk jackets and long, tight trousers, who 
passed and gazed, with dark eyes aslant, 
let European women come or stay away, 
as they pleased: there were plenty of Chinese 
husbands whose purses were full enough to 
keep the merchants of Chinatown contented. 
The tiny dressed-up Oriental dolls, boys 
and girls, who strolled about with pink 
balloons or butterfly kites in the short 
intervals between ‘‘Mellican school’ and 
Chinese school, were not baby-actors play- 
ing parts on the stage, but real flesh-and- 
blood children who had no idea that they 
were odd to look at in their gay-colored 
gowns and tiny caps. They did not even 
know that the streets through which they 
toddled were any more strange than the 
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“Mfellican”’ streets outside Chinatown, which 
they doubtless considered exiremely dull, 
made up of huge gray and white buildings 
like mountains or prisons; whereas the tor- 
tuous streets and blind alleys of their home- 
town were full of color; balconied house- 
fronts high and low, huddled together, 
painted red or blue, and decorated with 
flowers, or shaped like Chinese junks, or toy 
castles and temples. It was all new, of 
course, this town of theirs, since the fire; 
at least what was aboveground and known 
to the foreigners was new; but it had been 
built up in imitation of past glories. The 
alleys were as blind, there were as many 
mysterious hidden little courts and packing- 
case houses and bazaars, as ever, so that the 
children saw no difference; and already a 
curious look of age, and drugged weariness 
had fallen upon the five-year-old Chinatown, 

Angela walked beside Nick through the 
lighted streets, enchanted with the flower- 
like lanterns that bloomed and blazed in 
front of quaint balconied restaurants or 
places of amusement; and the crowding 
figures that shuffled silently by, in felt-soled 
slippers or high rocker shoes. Tiny, elabo- 
rate women, young and old, slim youths 
with dreamy yellow faces like full summer 
moons, little old men with hands hidden in 
flowing sleeves, and dull eyes staring straight 
ahead, were to her ghosts of the Far East, 
or creatures of a fantastic dream from 
which she would soon awake. 

When they had “done” the principal 
thoroughfares, and Angela had _ bought 
curious ivory boxes, jade bracelets and a 
silver-belled collar for Timmy the black 
cat, Nick said that the time had come to 
find a guide. He had already engaged a 
man, supposed to know Chinatown inside 
and out, better than anyone else in San 
Francisco, and the rendezvous was at nine- 
thirty, in Portsmouth Square, the “lungs of 
Chinatown,” close to the memorial statue 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

It was quiet there, and pleasant in the 
starlight, faintly gilded by the street lamps. 
The young moon of the sixth month, which 
had sunk with the sun when Angela was in 
Monterey, had not yet dropped behind 
distant house-roofs. Its pearly profile 
looked down on them, surrounded by a 
clear-cut ring, like the face of a pale girl- 


“saint seen through the rose window of a 


white cathedral. It seemed a mysterious 
place to Angela, perfumed with smells of 
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the East, which floated to them with the 
wind from the streets of the bazaars. 

Soon the guide came, a little man with a 
Jewish face, a German name, and the calm 
polite manner of an Oriental. 

“What would you like the lady to see?” 
he asked. 

“Everything you advise,” said Nick. 
“We've dined in a good Chinese restaurant 
and seen the obvious sort of things everybody 
sees—at the big rich bazaars where they 
bronzes and embroidered silk gowns 
and fans, teakwood tables and camphor- 
wood Satsuma and such 
things. Now if you please, we'll do a few 
barber shops, drug stores and groceries. 
Then we'd like to look at a theater.”’ 

“No theaters here since the fire,” said the 
guide. ‘But there’s an old fellow who used 
to be head musician in the Chinese theater, 
has a place of his own now, about four 
stories underground, where he tinkles on 
every sort of Chinese instrument.” 

“We'll make him a visit. And if there 
are any child singers—”’ 

“T know a house where the children sing 
and dance. It’s underground, too, and the 
poor little brutes who go to two kinds of 
schools till nine o’clock, are kept at it till 
midnight. But the lady needn’t mind. If 
she doesn’t go, somebody else will, so they 
must sit up all the same—and the more 
money the merrier. You may get to see a 
Chinese funeral, too, though I ain’t sure 
of one to-night.” 

“T guess the lady wouldn’t much like to 
butt in at a funeral,” said Nick. 

“No, she wouldn’t,’ Angela added, 
hastily. “But I should like to see them 
playing fan tan—isn’t that what they call 
the great gambling game ?—and—and smok- 
ing opium.” 

“Afraid the gambling can’t be managed,”’ 
said Mr. Jacob Schermerhorn sadly, as if 
the good days of Chinatown were gone. 
“But you'll like a little curio store I'll take 
you to, owned by an American lady married 
to a Chinese and wearing the costume. 
They sell relics of the fire. And a joss 
house is interesting—” 

“But the opium smoking—” Angela re- 
minded him, suspecting that his intention 
was to slide away from the subject. 

“That’s not easy now. Opium smoking’s 
forbidden, you know, and—”’ 

But Angela grew obstinate. “I shan’t 
feel I’ve seen Chinatown unless I’ve seen 


sell 


chests, vases 
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that. The books on,” she 
insisted. 

“It does, on the quiet, very quiet! But 
they're scared to death of being found out. 
Besides—”’ 

“Besides—what?” 

“Well, ma’am, your husband said when 
he engaged me, he thought it would be best 
not to try and get you into any such place. 
It might hurt your feelings.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Angela, her ‘‘feelings’’ 
if not hurt, at least in commotion. ‘“He— 
he isn’t my husband.” Then she wondered 
if it would not have been better to keep 
silence, and let the man think what he 
pleased. He would never see or hear of her 
again. But the explanation was made and 
there was an end of it. She laughed a little, 
to show Nick that she was not at all em- 
barrassed, and then hurried on. “I really 
must see them smoking—I should be so 
disappointed not to.” 

“It would make you feel mighty sad, Mrs. 
May,” said Nick, “I went once, and—it 
kind of haunted me. I thought to myself 
then, I’d never take a sensitive woman, who 
had a heart—”’ 

“T haven’t a heart,” laughed Angela, 
piqued. “I’ve only a will. But—you’re my 
host, so I suppose I shall have to give my 
will up to yours.” 

To her surprise, Nick did not yield. 
“We'd better begin with the singing chil- 
dren,”’ he said to Schermerhorn, ‘‘and then 
we won't have to feel we’re keeping them 
up late.”’ 

The guide led them through Dupont 
street, the street of the bazaars, and another 
smaller, less noisy street, where fat long- 
gowned men and women with gold clasps 
in their glittering edifices of ebony hair 
chaffered for dried abalones, green sugar- 
cane and Chinese nuts. In basements, hey 
could see through half-opened doors at the 
bottom of ladder-like steps, little earnest- 
faced men with long, well-tended queues of 
hair, busily tonsuring sleepy clients. Stoop- 
ing merchants with wrinkled brown masks 
like the soft shells of those nuts which others 
sold, could be seen in dim tiny offices peering 
through huge round spectacles as_ they 
wrote with paint brushes in volumes appar- 
ently made of brown paper. Here and there, 
in a badly lit shop with a greenish glass 
window, an old chemist with the air of a 
wizard was slowly measuring out for a blue- 
coated customer an ounce of dried lizard 


say it goes 


















































They dined in the most expensive of Chinatown’'s restaurants, gorgeous with giided carving and lacquer 


flesh, some powdered sharks’ eggs or sliv 
ered horns of mountain deer. These things 
would cure chills and fever; many other 
diseases, too; and best of all win love denied, 
or frighten away bad spirits. 

By and by they turned out of this street 


into a dim passage. This led into another, 
and so on, until Angela lost count. But at 
last, when she began to think they must be 
threading a maze, they plunged into a little 
square court, where a lantern over one dark 
doorway showed faintly the backs of irregu- 
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larly built houses. Several small windows 
which looked out upon the court were barred 
and there was a door with a grated peephole 
where Angela fancied that she caught the 
glint of eyes as the lantern swung in a light 
But there was no such grille in the 
low-browed door which the guide ap 
proached. It stood ajar and he pushed it 
wide open without knocking. 

“Just follow me, please,” he said. ‘It’s 
better for me to go first.””. And Angela fol- 
lowed, with Nick close behind her, down a 
narrow flight of steps, more a ladder than a 
stairway, which descended abruptly from 
the threshold. One, two, three flights there 
were, so steep that you had to go slowly, or 
tumble on your nose; and then, down at the 
bottom of the third, ran a long passage 
where a greenish yellow dusk from some 
unseen lamps prevailed. The walls were of 
unpainted wood, made of slips as thin as 
laths, and several doors were roughly cut 
in it. At the end one of these doors gaped 
open, and sounds of peculiar music shriiled 
out. Also a smell as of musk and sandal- 
wood floated through the crack, with small 
fitful trails of smoke or curling mist. 

They were burning incense inside; and 
“they”’ were a Chinese man and a woman, 
two tiny children like gilded idols, and three 
or four Europeans. The latter were evi- 
dently tourists with a guide. They sat ona 
rough bench, their backs to the door; and 
the Chinaman was pei-hed on a smaller 
higher one in front of a rack hung with 
several odd brightly painted Chinese musical 
instruments. He was playing solemnly and 
delicately on an object like a guitar gone mad, 
so thought Angela, bringing forth a singing 
sound, small and crystalline; but glancing 
over his shoulder as the newcomers ap- 
peared, at once he snatched up another 
instrument, smiling at Angela, as much as 
to say the change was made in compliment 
to her. The new one was of the mandolin 
type, covered with evil-looking snake-skin, 
and having only a few strings, which the 
player’s fat yellow fingers touched lightly. 
Each one gave out a separate vibration, 
though they blended together with a curious 
alluring sweetness; and underneath Angela 
thought that she could hear, faintly, a wicked 
impish voice hissing and chuckling, as if 
something alive and vilely clever were curled 
up inside the instrument—perhaps the spirit 
of the snake whose skin had been stolen. 

The fat man nodded to the two children 
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who stood opposite on a piece of matting, 
their little silk-clad against the 
wooden wall, which paneled with 
paintings, very cheap, and not beautiful like 
those of the restaurant. But the colors were 
harmonious; and on a low table stood a blue 
dragon-vase, holding in its mouth a single 
mariposa lily, such as Angela had never seen 
before. Nick, standing beside her, whis- 
pered what the lovely white-and-crimson 
spotted butterily-flower was; and she smiled 
her thanks as the Chinese woman gave the 
boy’s cap a pat and tweaked the ribbon bow 
which tied the queue of the little girl in Ameri- 
can fashion. Both children began to sing, 
keeping time with the snake-skinned imp. 

The boy, who looked about two feet in 
height, no more, sang stolidly, with an un- 
changing countenance and no expression in 
the black beads which were his eyes. He 
had on a_primrose-colored silk jacket, 
fastened across his miniature bosom with a 
loop. His blue pantaloons were bound 
round his ankles, and his queue, mostly 
artificial, was neatly braided with scarlet. 
The girl, however, still smaller than her 
brother, or perhaps her fiancé, lifted her 
voice emotionally, singing very high, with 
the notes of a musical insect, or thin silver 
strings stretched tight. 

Suddenly Angela felt a soft touch on her 
arm. She turned, and saw a pretty Chinese 
girl who might have been sixteen or seven- 
teen, smiling up at her. Angela smiled too, 
and the girl kissed her own fingers, dimpling 
with pleasure, her eyes sparkling. Then, 
with a nod of her sleek head and a gesture 
of the little hand she indicated the half-open 
door, invitingly. 

Angela glanced at Nick. He was intent 
on the children, for the moment, perhaps 
trying to make out the words of their Chinese 
song, and evidently had not seen the girl. 
Again the pretty creature nodded and 
beckoned, and Angela’s curiosity was fired. 
Apparently there was something to see 
which she alone was privileged to see. It 
would be rather fun, she thought, to steal 
softly away for a few minutes and give Mr. 
Hilliard a surprise when he turned round to 
find her gone. Then, just when he was 
beginning to be a little frightened, she would 
come back and tell him her small adventure. 

Cautiously, without a sound, she moved 
to the door, which the girl as cautiously 
opened wider. Then she was out in the dusky 
passageway beside her smiling guide. 
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A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 





THE MONTHS Ri 








Two miles of continuous gar- 


= i den—the dream of a woman’s 

Phat Lively club is coming true. It is 

Auburn Club happening in Auburn; not the 

original “loveliest village of the 

plain,” but a thriving California 

Auburn which its feminine residents intend shall be 

the loveliest little city in the state. Two miles of 

enchanting color and fragrance will be worth going 
other miles to see. 

The bright idea of the Auburnites is the improve- 
ment of the railroad’s right of way through the town, 
and they are working with the railroad authorities 
to that decorative end. Not a disfiguring sign, not 
a speck of rubbish, is to be allowed in sight of 
travelers passing through the garden that parallels 
the company’s lines. A landscape gardener, under 
direction of that composite body of executive energy, 
the woman’s club, will not cease his labors until the 
landscape is adorned with orange-trees, palms, 
oleanders and other beautiful growing things that 
feel horticulturally at home in Auburn’s salubrious 
climate. 

Civic improvement of this sort is essentially 
woman’s work. Why not a greater garden for every 
city, town and village on the California map? 
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A Song of the Rail 


I want to go riding, just riding, I guess, 
Without any stops on the Lightning Express. 


Oh, I want to go a-riding, a-riding, 
A-riding; 

[I want to go a-riding, 
Because the month is June, 

And the train must go a-gliding, 
A-gliding, a-gliding, 


And never stop a-gliding 
And bellowing its tune. 





They’re haying in the San Joaquin, 
The hills have turned to tan; 

They’re harvesting from Sacramento 
Downwards to the sea. 

But Spring’s gone mad in Oregon; 
I'll catch it if I can; 

A wonder carpet’s growing there, 
A-shimmering for me. 


Oh, I want to goa-riding, a-riding, 
A-riding; 

A-snaking up the cations, 
A-curving round the hills, 

Where the little ferns are dancing 
And dipping and dancing, 

And the little flowers are bowing 
Beside the water rills. 


From Klamath to Columbia the 
Salmon berries bloom; 


The trees are winking all their leaves 


To stop us as we pass; 


The roses are a-rioting and 


Reaching out for room; 
And cornflowers and gaillardias 
Are swaying in the grass. 


Oh, I want to go a-riding, a-riding, 
A-riding, 

A-roaring down the meadows 
A minute to a mile; 

With the little hills arising, 
A-falling, arising, 

And clouds a-trailing over 
Just every little while. 


I want to go riding, just 
Riding, I guess, 

Without any stops on the 
Lightning Express. 


ALBERTA BANCROFT. 
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In four short years the Portland 
Annual Rose Festival has taken 
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features of amuse c e nd education 
distinctive ts own as well as embodving in its full 
week of gaiety and pastime attractions that seem 
never to lose their charm. Its program is varied 
h shows and spectacles, pageantry and pro- 
cessions, carnivals on land and water and events 
that a over of sports and display. 
Wi notif of the annual fete is the 
enshr the ‘‘queen of flowers,’’ at the 
. ae ss wad sed ce Bad 
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directions and successive year 





r greater crowds of pleasure-seekers from 





ever-expant . 
The rose festival is presided over by a merry old 
h who has been crowned ‘‘Rex Oregonus’’— 
country—and he holds sway 
week of revels. He presides over the 
. 1], lesens > | 





float parades 


occurs at the grand military ball, 


1portant social functions of the 


list of events is replete with wonders 





1 and there is a grand total of 


n of flowers, at Portland, Oregon, the “rose city,’ has become 
ich allures in increasing throngs each year the lovers of flowers and fun 











six gorgeously decorated and illuminated parades 
and spectacles. 


The most dazzling and elaborate events of the 


week, perhaps, are the two electric parades at night. 
In these pageants historical, allegorical and mytho- 
logical subjects are treated in the floats which appear, 
and the illumination of the parades requires more 
than 25,000 electric lights. These two processions 
i by his majesty, Rex Oregonus; 


are presided over 
the former gives him royal welcome upon his arrival 
and the final one bids him a glorious adieu as he 
departs for the realm of mysteries. 

Another gorgeous spectacle is the grand historical 
pageant and display on the Willamette river. This 
will depict faithfully the events in the 
development of the whole northwestern empire from 


greatest 


its conquest by the white race down through its 
Life of 
the aborigines, wars with the red-skins, and other 


evolution and growth to the present time. 


stirring events are included in this showy number. 
Several hundred characters in costumes of the times 
and customs depicted are used to give this spectacle. 

The annual children’s parade, in which the boys 
and girls from the public schools to the number of 
ten thousand will appear in street drills, maneuvers, 
intricate formations and living picture poses, is one 
of the most beautiful of all the festival events. 

Of a widely different character but fully as at 
tractive and inspiring is the novel ‘‘shower of roses.”’ 
This consists of a train of six street-cars loaded with 
millions of rosebuds, blooms and petals manned by 
one hundred young women and girls in white who 
























































pelt the thousands of spectators along the line of 
march with this fragrant and multi-colored ammuni- 
tion. This shower covers more than fifty blocks in 
the central business section of the city and last year 
was viewed by fully 150,000 people. Its spectacular 
efiect is heightened when the throngs aleng the street 
scoop up the flowers from the pavement and engage 
in a hand-to-hand bombardment with the fair young 
flower girls. 

Two of the other parades are noteworthy for the 
enormous and almost inconceivable number of roses 
used in their decorative effects. 
and-carriage parade conducted under the united 
auspices of the Portland Hunt Club and the River- 
side Driving Association. 
four hundred fine-blooded and exquisitely trained 
steeds appear gaily garlanded with wreaths and 
festoons of rose and ridden by the men, women and 
children of the Hunt Club. The vehicle section 
contains several hundred of the smartest turn-outs 
and equipages in the whole northwest together with 
elaborate floats, and fully 3,000,000 roses cut from 
the Portland gardens are consumed in this one 
pageant. Its length is usually about five miles. 

In the automobile parade more than one thousand 
cars are entered for the handsome cash prizes and 
trophies offered, and it is given by the Portland 
Automobile Club, the largest organization of its kind 
in the northwest. A year ago individual motor-cars 
were bedecked with as high as ten thousand roses 
and the whole line of march was a bewildering 


One is the horse- 


In this procession nearly 


The street pageants at the Portland rose festival are marvels of floral profusion, an incredible 
number of blossoms making the royal state of Rex Oregonus, king of the carnival 





panorama of floral splendor. This year’s turn-out 
will be more lavish than ever. 

One night of the week will be given over to the 
fraternal and secret organizations of the city for their 
big parade and carnival. They will be augmented 
by detachments from the Spanish war veterans and 
national guardsmen of Oregon and Washington, 
with details of regulars from the Vancouver post, 
with the naval militia and with the middies from the 
cruiser squadron which will be stationed in local 
waters during the celebration. 

A Pan-Hellenic congress composed of all the 
alumni associations of Greek letter fraternities in the 
northwestern states will be formally launched during 
the week and a grand reunion will be held by the 
collegians. 

Che grand military ball will be under the auspices 
of the Oregon militia and all military and naval 
organizations in this vicinity will participate in this 
notable event at which the king of the carnival will 
make his identity known. 

The annual exposition of roses in which thousands 
of dollars’ worth of prizes are offered for the finest 
displays of blooms has been credited by experts and 
visitors from all parts of the world with being the 
finest and most comprehensive exhibition of its kind 
in America. This show will be held for two days 
of the festival. 

Portland’s festival of fragrant beauty will begin 
on June 5th and continue until the roth, a glorious 
“reign of roses.”’ FLORA REXFORD, 








The Month’s Rodeo 






































\ f weeks ago severa along through these enchanting scenes, I indulged in 

Day-Dreams in people streamed into a day-dream. It will not be long, I thought—I may 
the Santa the Santa Cl orchards, live to see it before my prime is over—until San Jose 

; beauty lovers elle the is but jive days’ journey from New York. Cars, 
Clara Valley same enthusiasm that pours which shall be, in fact, traveling hotels, wi speed, 
forth the Nipponese multitude — on an unknown line of rail, from the Mississippi to 

into the blossoming cherry groves of Tokyo and — the Pac Then let me purchase a few acres on 
Nvoto every spring 1e annual blossom festival the lowest slope of these mountains, overlooking the 
had drawn them out into the scented air, into a valley, and with a distant gleam of the bay; let me 
lerness of white bloom about which the trans- build a cottage, embowered in acacia and eucalyptus, 
planted Japanese writes extravagant letters home. and the tall spires of the Italian cypress; let me 
These worshipers at the incense-breathing altars of | leave home, when the Christmas holidays are over, 
spring paid their devotion from modern electric and enjoy the balmy Januarys and Februarys, the 
coaches, from high-power automobiles over boule- heavenly Marches and Aprils, of my remaining 
vards throug] tin | is and past homes years here, returning only when May shall have 
to wh 1 power are fed over long distance brought beauty to the Atlantic shore! There shall 
electric wires. In the midst of this modern sub- my roses outbloom those of Paestum; there shall my 
irban life, I indulged ina day-dream, I picturedthe — nightingales sing, my orange-blossoms sweeten the 
loser crowding of homes, the surging of a wave of air, my children play, and my best poem be written. 
bungalows in upon these orchards until the great I had another and grander dream, One hundred 
valley should become a veritable sea of homes—set years had passed, and I saw the valley, not as now, 
in the constant bloom and fruitage of these spreading — only partially tamed, and reveling in the wild 
orchards. Stirred by the vision, I confided it tothe — magnificence of nature, but, from river-bed to 
man who sat next me in the rushing car, He drew mountain-summit, humming with human life. I 
his eyes from a world that ned suddenly to have saw the same oaks and sycamores, but their shadows 


burst out in a gi 





fell on mansions, fair as temples, with their white 
trees, and smiled 


fronts and long colonnades. I saw gardens refreshed 


“Young man” by gleaming fountains, statues peeping from the 





to your da bloom of laurel bowers; palaces built to enshrine the 





He took from his pocket a wallet and drew new art, which will then have blossoms here; culture, 





n quotation from “Pen Pictures of plenty, peace, happiness, everywhere. I saw a more 
poet-correspondent of the New beautiful race in possession of this paradise—a race 
1540. in which the lost symmetry and grace of the Greek 
I describe a landscape so unlike any- was partially restored; the rough, harsh features of 
thing else in the world; with a beauty so new and the oriental type gone; milder manners, better regu- 
dazzling, that all ordinary comparisons are worth- — lated impulses, and a keen appreciation of the arts 
less? A valley, ten miles wide, through the center = which enrich and embellish life. Was it only a 
of which winds the dry bed of a winter stream, whose — dre dy 
course is marked with groups of giant sycamores, “You and I can answer Taylor's question” said 
their trunks gleaming like silver through masses of | the man in the car, ‘and our dreams in the same 
glossy foliage. Over the level floor of this valley, valley, at blossom-timre, shall be answered some day 
park-like groves of oaks, whose mingled grace and no less certainly.” CORE. 
majesty can only be give il; in the + 
HS ae 









mountain chain, nearly fou in height, In these days even our natural 
showing through the blue haze dark-green forests on The Lark, the _ history is changed by the 
Eastw ard, another railroads 

. Owl and the oh z ; 

he sun, rose-color, Iwo little girls were play- 
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ing With marvelous Nursery ing together; one lives at Palo 


sha 


f they were of glass, behind which Alto, the other at Oakland. 








shone another Overhead, finally, a sky whose The Palo Alto child said: 

blue luster seemed to fall, mellowed, through an “T go to bed with the Lark” (Palo Alto train, 8:45 
intervening veil of luminous vapor. No words can p. m.). 

describe the fire and force of the coloring—the daring “Pooh!” said the Oakland child. ‘That’s noth- 
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contrast, which the difference of half a tint change: ing. I get up with the Owl” (Oakland train, 7:30 
from discord into rmony. Here the great artist a. m.) 





seems to aken a new palette, and paint 





his R. KEATINGE, 
Palo Alto, California. 
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Sixth street, the active business thoroughfare of Grants Pass, Center of a modern and attractive Community 


Grants Pass, Oregon 


A City of the Rogue River Valley Which Offers Wonderful Opportunities for the Farmer, 
Fruit-grower and Miner 


By 1. L. ANDREWS 





— to improve one’s surroundings and pleasant rains are mingled with sunshine and we 
conditions of life is always the paramount one find ourselves enjoying the beauteous springtime 
with the ambitious ci t >in placing the when the easterner is still surrounded with snow 

uitractive f s of this remarkably re- and blizzards, The summer season is long, the 





sourceful vz before you I trust that the result may heat is not excessive, pleasant breezes from the 
your desire. mountains make the atmosphere balmy and the 






cated on the banks of the famous _ pine-clad forests disperse an aroma which is highly 





Rogue ri 1ern Oregon, is the county-seat — exhilarating. 
of Josephine county, which joins Del Norte county, Fruit-raising, farming in all its branches, dairying, 
California, on the border of the state line. mining and lumbering are among the principal assets 


Climatically, and of the community; water-power is unlimited, rivers, 





creeks and springs furnishing an abundant supply. 







































Magazine Supplement 
Advertising Development 


The altitude of Grants Pass, 60 feet, is ideal for 
the production of choice apples, pears, peaches, 
grapes and all kinds of small fruits and berries; here 
the Spitzenberg and Yellow Newtown apple seem to 
excel; the Flame Tokay grape particularly attains 
a degree of perfection upon the red foothill slopes 
and all varieties of European grapes are grown in 
profusion; English walnuts, almonds, pecans and 
many other varieties of nuts thrive well. 

In addition to the growing of choice and fancy 
fruits, the production of alfalfa, timothy and clover 
is of no small importance; alfalfa produces three 
and four crops each season and averages six tons 
to the acre; timothy grows to a height ef five feet, 
so productive is the soil. 

Within a few minutes’ walk from the heart of the 
city, excellent fishing is to be had; salmon, speckled 
trout, rainbow and myriads of mountain trout here 
await the angler’s skill. Rogue river, flowing at 
the southern limit of the city, affords boating, 
canoeing and bathing; many gasoline launches ply 
up and down this smooth stretch of clear sparkling 
water. 

Diversified farming is carried on very profitably; 
potatoes, peas, beans, cabbage, squash, asparagus, 
celery and all other varieties of vegetables are grown 
to an enormous size and excellence. 
hogs, cattle and fine horses are also among the 


Sheep, goats, 


profitable possessions; the farmer here is not con- 
fronted with any obstacles. 

Since early days, mining in all its branches has 
been carried on. Rich strikes of gold have been 
frequent; today many gold and copper mines are in 
operation throughout the county, in the distant 
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These mines afford a market for the 
farmer’s products at attractive prices. Two copper 
smelters are located at the extreme points of the 


county; freight teams usually drawn by six mules are 


sections, 


to be seen loaded with coke and returning with 
copper mat for transportation to the refineries, and 
the prospector’s burro is still one of the picturesque 
sights of the mountain trails. 

Lumbering is one of the profitable resources of 
this valley, the hilis being thickly covered with 
spruce, red and yellow fir, sugar-pine and cedar, 
while of the hardwoods, oak, laurel, manzanita and 
ash are abundant. The timber is milled at distances 
varying from sixteen to twenty-five miles from 
Grants Pass and is hauled in by team, 
milling concern operates a traction-engine and four 
cars with a capacity of 50,000 feet; this road machine 
hauls lumber to Grants Pass, a distance of seventeen 
miles. The sawmills throughout the 
employ a large number of men. 

Civic pride is noticeable in Grants Pass, The 
principal business streets are paved with hard 
surface pavement and cement sidewalks; the most 
modern electric cluster lighting system is in vogue 
and all power and telephone wires are placed in 
conduits. The city maintains a beautiful park of 
eleven acres along the south bank of Rogue river, 
a few minutes’ walk from the center of the city, in 
addition to the city park. The ladies of the city 
maintain several attractive parks along the railroad 
in the center of the city, native shrubbery is planted 
and roses are here found blooming in profusion as 
late as Christmas time. Many beautiful homes 
surrounded with shade clover lawns 


One large 


county 


trees and 








On the banks of the magnificent Rogue river, a few minutes’ walk from the business center of Grants Pass, 
the city maintains a beautiful park of eleven acres 










































Grants Pass, Oregon 














avenstein orchard in Josephine county 


products from his 
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i kept are noticeable in the residence districts. 
Grants Pass is a home town in every sense of the word. 
We 


dings, including a 


Education is not overlooked. have four 


hy 
DUul 


modern brick school hree- 
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story high school costi 900 and nearing com 
pletion, and an effi corps of twentv-seven 
teachers is maintained. 

Religious denominations are all represented and 
are ensconced in appropriate structures; the fra- 


ternal societies also are well represented. 
One would hardly conceive how such an attrac- 
tive country 


has remained so long without a more 









dense population; in re 
: 


ly to such a query we might 
1 before 





c Coast been discoverec 
ot Ne\ 


ocean; W1 





v York would today 





> Pacitic the approaching 


he Panama canal, 


Grants Pass un- 





receive Su 





opulation as her natural 


nate merit, 





Ff one of the 


most 





1es of endeavor, 





» land being especially 


: , 
adapted Among the 


to the growing of choice fruit. 





more recent ‘n » in this pleasant occupation 
are ma fice men who have become 
weary of close confinement to mercantile pursuits. 
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1 homeseekers we would particularly call the 
: . 





Toa 


attention of Grants Pass as 
locality. 


unusual 


“ 


ing an 
attractive Lands can be bought on easy 
payment and cared for till coming into bearing. 


At the present time a 


w railroad is being 








con- 


One 


160-acre 





farmer has exhibited 125 different 
ranch near Grants Pass 


var 


structed from Grants Pass to the Applegate and 
Williams Creek valleys. This line connects with 
the main line of the Southern Pacific Railway at 
Grants Pass and after crossing the Rogue river takes 
a southeasterly direction through a very fertile and 
terminating at the famous 
Oregon caves, or “Marble Halls of Oregon,” as they 


productive section, 
have been designated by Joaquin Miller, the poet 
of the Sierra. These caves are one of the natural 
wonders of the continent and rival the Mammoth 
caves of Kentucky in splendor and extent. The 
tourist will here find a feast of enchantment, the 
weird and picturesque surroundings being such as 
to charm the most fantastic. 

Grants Pass has a population of about 6,000 and is 


a steady 


pace; it has three banks with 


deposits over $1,000,000 in the aggregate, three 


growing at 


lumberyards and factories, two large box factories 
and sash and door plant, iron and steel works, 
cement block factory, and a gas plant, now being 
installed, A new three-story hotel is under con- 
struction, great activity is seen in building, dozens of 
bungalow homes are nearing completion and many 
under way. 

The remarkable returns from the soil of Josephine 
county and the other sections of the Rogue river 
valley are now becoming generally known, but a 
few instances of individual effort might be related 
here. At the district fair held at Grants Pass last 
fall, one farmer exhibited 125 different varieties of 
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A few of the choice 


products from his own ranch of 160 acres; they 
consisted principally of apples, 
apricots, plums, strawberries, blackberries, potatoes, 
beets, carrots, cabbage, corn, squash, asparagus, 


pears, peaches, 


butter, eggs, honey, syrup, cider, vinegar, ham, 
bacon, lard, dried fruits, chickens, prize hogs, 
alfalfa, clover, fruit-trees and nursery stock. Many 


farms of Josephine county are capable of a like 
showing. 

Grapes yield $300 per acre, apples from $300 to 
750; pears average $600; berries $400, alfalfa $go. 
The land upon which these crops are grown can in 





most instances be bought for the price of one year’s 
crop; unimproved land is to be had at prices varying 
from $25 to $200 per acre according to distance 
from the city. The market for the products is 
practically unlimited, the choice apples and pears 
are shipped to the eastern states and European ports 
and the smaller fruits and vegetables find a ready 
market at home in the coast markets. 
Opportunities are here for the dairyman, poultry- 
raiser, fruit-grower, miner and lumberman. The 
Rogue river valley, while being one of the most 
charming spots from a scenic and climatic view- 
point, is yet practically in its infancy in the matter of 
development. The unlimited. 
Wise will be the man who secures for himself a 
home in this favored valley ere the invitation has 


possibilities are 





fruits for which the Grants Pass region has proven itself ideal in soil, 
altitude and climate 


lapsed and the value of the land has gone beyond his 
reach and power. 

A few examples of individual success may be 
quoted. Some years ago the Eisman brothers, who 
had energy but no capital, rented an orchard of 
35 acres, cleaned it up and conducted it according 
to modern methods. In 1904, the apple crop sold 
for $12,000. The 35 acres are now paying from 
$20,000 to $30,000 per year. A good living is 
being made by a number of families from straw- 
berries alone. W. J. Sorrell in one season netted 
$18.75 from a single cherry-tree. J. H. Robinson, 
with a model farm and orchard six miles from 
Grants Pass, has a record of $8,000 a year from 
choice yellow Newtown Pippins. A. H. Carson, 
who started with a one-acre vineyard many years 
ago and increased his holding to one of the largest 
and finest in the Rogue River Valley, has stated 
that hundreds of locations as good as his may be 
obtained, and that any vineyardist may attain the 
same success if he uses the same care in selection 
and cultivation. 

Grants Pass has never been allowed to boom, but 
enjoys a steady growth which will continue for all 
time and will be peopled by happy contented healthy 
citizens who could not possibly feel “blue” among 
such pleasant surroundings, even were they so 
inclined. 








{ pear without a 
peer in the history 


of horticulture 











Rogue River's proudest 
product, unequaled in 


“keeping” quality 





The Prince of Pears—“Doyen du Comice” 


Remarkable Record Made in the World’s Markets by This Hardiest 
of Green Fruits Grown in Southern Oregon 


By CHARLES 


APOLEON’S return to Paris after his brilliant 
Austerlitz campaign was the occasion for the 


greatest ovation ever given a conquering hero. Yet 





Josephine’s simple offering to him was a golden dish 


of Pommes de Gene, and tradition tells us that the 


honor pleased the Emperor graciously. It outshone, 
in his eyes, the splendid demonstration made by 





the masses of his subjects, who lined the course of 
hrough the streets of the 


The history of this celebrated 


his triumphal march 
French capital. fruit 
is closely interwoven with the varying fortunes of 
that country, years before and since the gilded age 


nges in 





of the First Empire, and the succeeding cl 

its governmental era. It was, and always has been, in 

France, the fruit of royalty and the nobility, because 
ie 


other 





of its rarity, its unequaled flavor an 





The peasant raised 


omy forbade his partaking of its lus¢ 


superb qualities. econ- 
I 





r sness, for 
it was then, as it is today, the highest priced and the 
most exquisite green fruit known. 
Gene was grown as a delicate morsel for the great 
day is a 


classes. The sumptuous 





luxury with the 


banquet tables of the powdered courts of the 





were incomplete without this princely gem of fruit- 





culture, and it was the bonne mouche with w 
The demand for its 


production was imperative under all circumstances, 


those regal feasts were ended. 


and cultivation was rigidly carried on even during 


the long years of the Napoleonic wars, when the 
imperial trumpets called all France to arms, de- 
serting the fields by the ever-recurring acts of con- 
scription, and leaving the women and children to till 


e armies 





the soils for the grains that were to feed th 


t 
which, until dispersed on the Belgian plains, threat- 


ened to subdue every nation in continental FE, 


lrope 


\. MALBOEUF 


For years science has directed its efforts to repro- 
duce on American soil the prototype of this historic 
pear, more generally known today as the Doyen du 
Comice, and now a greater luxury than its famous 
predecessor ever was; but few localities have suc- 


ceeded in doing so. To the Rogue river valley in 
southern Oregon belongs the distinction of not only 
reproducing the French pear with all its delicious 
characteristics, but to have developed it into such a 
state of perfection in shipping and keeping qualities 
as to have created a new and startling standard in 
fruit-culture. The shipping quality was always the 
aim sought by the orchardist in the United States, 
but the severe handicap imposed by reason of im- 
perfect climatic, soil and other conditions, made 
success impossible in nearly every district where the 
task was undertaken, and it is a feature of striking 
and interesting coincidence that in the most remote 
part of the vast territory embraced in the Louisiana 
purchase, the last remnant of France’s great pos- 
sessions in North America, was finally discovered a 
combination of climate, of soils, of elevation, and 
all other requisites which the exacting nature of the 
fruit demanded, that enabled its perfect production. 
But the Pomme de Gene picked from the orchards of 
France lacked the shipping qualities, in times 
ancient and modern. Grown under semi-tropical 
conditions, it was sensitive, delicate and perishable. 
It is sold today in the principal capitals of Europe 
and Great Britain, but even in its present state of 
perfection will not stand transportation beyond the 
It retains, it is true, all its great elements of 
flavor and appetizing nature; it is sought and com- 
mercially fought for in the Parisian markets, and 
happy indeed is the family that can afford to enjoy 
a single pear of this wonderful variety; but in the 


seas, 




















American skill in Medford orchards, aided by nature, has triumphed 
over European pear-culture 











light of commercial supremacy, its rival, from the 
Rogue river valley, grown 7ooo miles from the 
shores of France, now stands upon its former 
pedestal. The Doyen du Comice from the valley 
of the Rogue not only crosses the American continent 
from the most distant point in the United States— 
reached by railway—but is actually sold in London, 
and at amazing prices that for five years in succession 
have never been equaled in the history of green fruit 
of any variety, or from any clime. Disregarding all 
elements of the perishable nature of the French 
product, it stands today one of the hardiest of all 
green fruits grown, American skill, taking advan- 
tage of nature’s most carefully expended efforts, has 
made a greater triumph in horticulture than was 
the victory of Austerlitz in the glorious annals of 
military history. 

The transportation to New York City consumes 
nearly three weeks, and upward of one month often 
elapses from the time of shipment from Medford, 
Oregon, the central city of the Rogue river valley, 
to the date of the steamer’s arrival in London port. 
This is the most severe test to which any green fruit 
is subjected, and the fact that its condition upon 
arrival is in all cases perfect is fully illustrated by 
the startling prices that are brought. Placed in cold 
storage at Jersey City by the United States Depart- 
. ment of Agriculture under a series of experiments 
conducted by them during the season of 1gog, these 
pears from Medford, picked during the last week in 
August, were found to be not only intact in May of 
the following year, but in their original green con- 
dition, without either signs of deterioration or even 











indication as to advancing maturity. Commencing 
with the modern pack, prices advanced. In 1909, 
the world’s record for green fruit, already held by 
the Rogue river valley Comice pear for three pre- 
vious seasons, was reached with the figure of $10.08 
per 50-pound box, for an entire carload. Not con- 
tent with this stupendous price, the wholesale trade 
in London demanded the pear in 1910, at $1o and 
$12 for the same size package, and retailed it at 
35 cents each. The $12 boxes contained 70 pears. 
Tourists at the great London hotels paid two shillings 
for them. Christmas gifts of twenty-five-pound 
boxes sold during the past season in Medford for $3.50 
each, a rate of from six to ten cents for each pear. 

In form, color and exterior appearance, the Doyen 
du Comice of southern Oregon possesses no remark- 
able features. The shape is unlike that of many 
other varieties of pears, the lobe being the least 
prominent part. The color is a deep green, with 
blushes of varying hues. At maturity a more yellow 
tint, with reddish blush, develops. Its size is 
usually large, the pear often weighing as much as a 
pound. But its taste, its regal quality! Pomology 
defines it as sweet perfume—the ‘taste that pleases. 
In plainer language it may be described, if that is 
possible, as including all the lusciousness of the 
Bartlett, with the satisfying firmness of the most 
perfect Newtown pippin apple, a slight flavor of the 
pineapple, sucre, and the faintest suggestion of 
the most delicate, the most exquisite blend of some- 
thing Oriental that tropical climes alone can pro- 
duce. What that indescribable something is, makes 
the Doyen du Comice world-famed. 




















By MAcCCLELLAN LANNING 






the northwestern part of California and the 
southwestern part of Oregon lies an area com- 
e thirteen million acres of practically 


undeveloped country about which little is known 


prising som 





throughout either state, and of which there is no 
general knowledge relating to its wonderful resources 
i commer cial prospects. Neither is it 
iat in this extreme northwestern 


-nown t 





gateway to the ocean 


a 
“<4 
= 
Ss 
v7 


the traffic of a marvelously rich and 





rapidly developing empire. In fact this territory 
is, without question, the richest undeveloped section 
of country on the North American continent today. 

The country referred to covers the counties of 
Del Norte, Siskiyou, Humboldt and Trinity in 
northwestern California and the adjacent counties 
of Curry, Jackson and Josephine in southwestern 


Oregon. Embraced within these bounds is some 
twenty thousand square miles facing the ocean 
between the Trinity mountain range in California 


and the Rogue river mountains in Oregon, running 


back to the Cascade mountain range and forming 


the Rogue, Illinois, Scott, Trinity, Shasta and 
Klamath river basins. 
by state 


boundaries, since the topography of the country is 


This territory cannot well be considered 


such that all the area referred to must drain to, and 
find its natural ocean outlet at a common point on 
the seashores. 

It is within this territory that the early gold- 
seekers on the Pacific Coast found their greatest 


the immensely rich quartz 





treasure, and jt is 
veins from which this placer gold came await 
development. It is here stands the finest timber, in 
greater quantity than in any other known section of 
like area. Here is found some of the richest copper 
deposits in the United States. Here are great bodies 
of the best iron ore. Here are large coal deposits, 
the best in quality found on the Pacific Coast south 
of British Columbia. Here are unlimited quantities 
of the most beautiful marble. Here are valuable 
clays in inexhaustible quantities, and it is here that 
the prize apples and pears of the world are grown, 

It is of vast importance to this country that a new 





She cigs Where the City of 
will stand. 











Wooleyport 


Off Port St. George, near the Oregon line, a number of rocky islands and shoals form a natural break- 
690 to the shore line. The harbor from A to B is three-quarters of a mile wide; from C to D, the distance 

























deep-water harbor has recently been discovered upon 
her shores at Point St. George, about fifteen miles 
south of the Oregon state line. This new harbor of 
Wooleyport, named after Mr. H, S. Wooley, who 
first discovered its possibilities, will be the best 
between San Francisco bay and the Columbia river, 
a distance of some six hundred and fifty miles. The 
importance of this new harbor is easily apparent 
when known that it has a depth of water of forty-five 
to fifty feet in the channel entrance at mean low tide, 
through which ships may safely enter or clear during 
the worst storms, and that a thirty-two-foot channel 
can be obtained all the way to the shore-line, which 
will, with comparatively insignificant expenditure for 
improvements, as shown by a comparison of harbor 
expenditures given on the accompanying map, 
accommodate the largest vessels afloat. There will 
be no sand bar or other obstacles to contend with, 
the sea road having a rock bottom and being wide, 
deep and clear of obstructions. The harbor proper 
will be well protected from all directions by natural 
barriers of islands and rock jetties. 

Looking a little further, we find that the enormous 
resources of the “inland empire’? of central and 
southern Oregon, Idaho and 
Nevada, a territory larger than the state of New 
York and now being opened up by railroad path- 
finders, will all be directly tributary to this port. 
It will be the open door to the important Klamath 
country, in which is located the Klamath Indian 
reservation comprising one million five hundred 
thousand acres of exceptionally rich agricultural 
lands which are soon to be opened to settlement, and 
where also is located one of the largest of the govern- 
ment irrigation projects. It will also provide an 
immediate outlet for the great Rogue river valley, 
where grow the world-famed apples and pears which 


southern northern 


The Ocean Gateway of An Inland Empire 





oof 


bring riches annually to the fortunate owners of 
producing orchards. 
\pplegate, the Illinois, the Scott, t 
Trinity, the Shasta and Klamatl 


The many large vallevs of the 
he Salmon, the 
1 rivers, and the 


smaller valleys of many other streams as well, will 


all be equally productive of prize fruits when trans- 
portation once gives an outlet. The rail haulage 
from this great interior country will be only from 
about one-third to one-half the distance required to 
reach other deep-water ocean ports; the importance 
of this fact needs no elaboration, 

Another most important feature in connection 
with this new deep-water harbor is that it will furnish 
a port of call for the large coastwise liners, which are 
now unable to make any stop between San Francisco 
and the Columbia river owing to there being no 
harbor with sufficient depth of water to allow 
entrance; these vessels will have to go less than two 
miles out of their regular course to dock, 

Not only will the geographical location of this 
harbor mean much hauls, and the 
topographical conditions give much easier grades 
for the railroads in reaching an ocean port, but it 
will also save hundreds of miles of water carriage. 


shorter rail 


Instead of ships having to go to Portland harbor 
to receive the products from southern and central 
Oregon, northern California and southern Idaho, 
they can ship cargo at Wooleyport harbor and thus 
save Over nine hundred miles of travel. 

The entire Pacific slope is on the threshold of 
mighty developments—the eves of the nation are 
looking westward. The transcontinental railroads 
have brought an average of seventy thousand people 
each year to California during the past four years 
colonist rates. The movement to 
Oregon during last year was over thirty thousand 
and this number will be far exceeded during the 


on one-way 

















water. This is Wooleyport Harbor, 2 protected port of refuge with a thirty-two-foot channel all the way 
is three miles. i 





E is Castle Island, 208 feet high at the highest point and about ten acres in extent 
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present The use of one-way rates means that 


year. 
he people are cor 


nd peopie genia weicome them. 


ing West to make hon es, where a 


nama-Pacitic International Exposition to 
Francisco « 1915 will attract 


is land of sunshine and 
become familiar with 
les allorded 


+ TT tunit 


the opportun 


housands will decide to locate 


munities of the 
1 1 . F 
thousands of people 


I 


ities where one may tal 
‘ough the exceptional opportunities. 

his class of people will be attracted to this new 

is new city, not only because of the 


opportunities for profitable investment, but 
because of exemption from 


h constitutes both the charm and healthfulness 


the extremes of climate, 
of this region. There is no month in the vear when 
wing and flowers in bloom. 


1 every day 


vegetation 1S not 


Man’s labor can be profitably employe 


the year. 
With a 
] 


location of this new harbor, situated as it is about 


knowledge of the favorable geographical 


way between Portland, Oregon, and San Fran- 
knowledge of the tributary re- 


sources, together with the fact that here will be the 


cisco, and 


- 
first-class deep-water ocean harbor for a 


stance of more than three hundred miles in either 
direction, it does not require the gift of second sight 
to reveal the near-future growth in population and 
commercial importance of this country, nor that of 
the city of Wooleyport, which will be its metropolis, 
nor to understand why the field is full of surveying 
crews hastening the location of railroad lines from 
the interior to the coast. 

The founding of this new city, which is destined 
to be the largest and most important between San 
Francisco and P. 
1 attention from every direction because of the 
ional advantages it will 


ortland, Oregon, is attracting wide- 
spireac i 
excep enjoy and because of 
the rapidity with which it will grow and its com- 
merce expand with the advent of the railroads now 
eet 

: ; 


he land where it will 1 


stand being all owned and 
controlled by the founders has given the opportunity 
it out in a broad, systematic and artistic way, 

‘rent from other cities. 
been mapped, its civic 


3 : ‘ 
lready have the streets 


located and park, 


school and playground 


1 printed matter, de- 
harbor and city, can be 
had without 


cost by anyone addressing the Com- 


Crescent Norte county, 


California. 


NOTE—Figures given on the accompanying map show 
that Wooleyport Harbor may be made the only real 
safe port of refuge between San Francisco and Puget 
Sound for a sum much less than that expended at other 
points. A wonderful back country will arain naturally 
into this port. 


Wooleyport Harbor 
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Young money-makers along the Mokelumne river in San Joaquin county 





San Joaquin County, California 


The Gateway County and the County of the ‘ Netherlands’’—Delta Lands and Uplands 


—Irrigation Canals and Natural Waterways—Tokay Vineyards, 


Big Grain Fields, Alfalfa and Prosperity 
I } 


By A. 


AVID GRAYSON’S ‘Adventures in Con- 
I tentment” were on a farm, It is the likeliest 
place to find contentment. But it depends. In this 
case the farm was badly located and the farmer had 
to be a good deal of a philosopher. 
in that vaguely bounded district which the Cali- 
fornian calls 
chiefly characterized by New England weather, and 


Given any place 
‘the East’? and which to his mind is 


farming becomes an Adventure in Discouragement, 
an Adventure in Low Finance, anything but a 
promising and hopeful quest in séarch of content- 
ment. Perhaps this shows the genius in the title: 
“Adventures” in Contentment—experiences, quest, 
dangerous undertaking. Let it goat that. Now, if 
the scene had been laid in California—but that is 
another story. 
FARMING WITH AN “IF” 

Longfellow said it was “the three w’s” which got 

away with us: Work, Worry and Weather.’ But 


two of these we can eliminate and the third we ought 
Work is a blessing—if there 
is not too much of it; worry can be cut out by a little 


not to wish to escape. 





J. WELLS 


psychological ‘“‘course of sprouts,’’ and the weather 
so far as it is dissipated, irregular, excessive or ma- 
levolent, can be escaped by migrating to California. 
Here it holds one handle of the plow, and has entered 
into a compact with the farmer to help and not to 
hinder him. 

The farmer who studies soil and measures his 
acres without taking climate into account is leaving 
Hamlet out of the play of Hamlet and must needs be 
a philosopher if he gets any comfort out of the farm. 
‘“‘A playful slap in the face” is the way someone de- 
scribes the sudden gusts of rain in England, but the 
farmer on the Atlantic seaboard gets buffeted by 
all kinds of petulant weather on both 
head, and must learn to say “Kismet” 


sides of his 
—it is Fate, 
when drought or storm destroys the work of the 
year in his fields. Do we exaggerate the advantages 
of the California farmer? In the light of endlessly 
pleasant weather we cannot pile up his advantages 
high enough and if to the pessimistic easterner, be- 
leaguered by storms and vexed by meteorological 
vs 


changes, we seem sometimes to lie outright, it is 
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river and includes a large delta region. The Sacra 








mento comes down from the 1 and the San Joa- 
quin comes up from the south, and the two have 
1 acres of peat 


created several hundred thousand 
lands and sediment lands, and cut them up into 


lands 





1rough 








wants to see crops, potatoes, asparagus, 
garden-truck of many kinds, let him 


one of these diked islands, 


celery, go over 


level of 





the winding waterways. If |! 





unique 





observe phons 





irrigation, 


thre wn over t 





few strokes of a hand-pump. The soil 
moist, but it is naturally 


Water i 


and allowed to sub-irriga 







= . 
on the suriace, 





1eF, when too wet ture 
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where provision 
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s and the production of i ense crops, 
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same soil. Here the ‘Potato King,”’ 

a Japanese, became an expert in growing ‘ ds’’o 

rented lands, and ‘‘spuds’’ made him ric] a few 
years, Here other ret g fror S1o to 
$25 an acre for delta land and making good money 


year by vear. 














It isa picturesque regio Lane s are provided 
at many points; boats thread the waterways, produce 
is gathered at every farm-side and only when you 

» to the top ol can you set 
fields and the far \ motor-boat 
the superintendent instead of an auto or a 
wagon, and a vast system of protection and super 
vision is maintained, fires ded against b 
adequate methods, dredgers kept at work strength- 
ening levees, til v selectlo! 








so that soil infection is prev 
of various 
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companies, and it secures for the tenant conditions 





under which he can work succe lly and profitably. 


And it 


it deterioration 


ys and does not 


perpetuates these condlt 
| methods 





of the land by the usual n 


pert 


of tenant 

















water over much of the regio This is |! 
from the mainland or upla 1 in time a water 
rE devised. 
The returns from special crops are enormous for 
he skilled 4 : ey 


rrower, and there are opportunities here 





San Joaquin County, California 





plement 
velopment 





for men without capital to acquire capital, and so 


to possess land of their own. 


FHE UPLANDS 





nty outside of the low-lying 


delta lands gets this title, though not accurately 








lescriptive. Of the 873,000 acres of the county 
nost belongs to the valley system, ich old-timers 
call “the plains.” Until you reach foothills it is 
all flat land—and fat land, the very heart of the 


great interior valley which runs north and south 450 
miles. Much of the area is park-like in appearance, 


l ° ’ 





great oaks growin gly or in clusters, and the 
streams outlined at a distance by live-oaks and black 


Oaks. 
This so-called upland is alluvial and was ‘‘depos- 


ited by subsidence from the waters of ancient 


lakes or inland seas.”’ It is fabulously deep 


streams, 





and while we have reported some of its amazing crop 
returns in the booklet written for the county, and 
representing the county’s opinion of itself (as well as 
our own), we hesitate to recall the figures lest we 
provoke skepticism by insistence. The only thing 
that should “stump” the easterner is that these great 
crop returns are directly attributable to soil and 


climate. The European farmer will not turn up his 
nose at the best stories fact can frame, for his average 
returns are greatly in excess of the American's, for 
he isa better farmer. He has to be. Land is scarce 
that is not under the foot of king or noble, and the 
get out of his little holding all he can. 


1 ig c 





peasant 
Here the farmer gets good returns, not because he is 
always or even often skilful, but because the condi 
tions are favorable. Make a note of it, vou who 
buck against bad weather and poor soil. Climatic 
conditions have a great forcing power on vegetation. 
Don’t forget it. California sunshine backed by an 
irrigating ditch is worth so much per year that a 


man had better pay $150 an acre here than to have 


juarter-section in Canada’s northwest. 





SOME MANIFEST ADVANTAGES 





y shares with others good soil, excep- 
tional climate and water for irrigating; its range of 
products is like that of valley counties in general, 
ut its situation is central, and its pe 


waterways is of dire: 


letration by 
The 
manufacturer, the producer of fruit or 
river and its 
channels are closely related to prosperity. On the 
lelta lands, boats come to the farm; inland, the farm 

the boat. Come to “town’’—to 





t commercial advantage. 


farmer, the 





butter, will not fail to note that the 


products come to 
Steamers come 
mall 


Stockton—and find water carriage. 








into the heart of the county; a whole fleet of 
vessels is plying between Stockton and San Fran- 
cisco; the perishab 


landed in the 


le products of the farm can be 
metropolis of the state before six 


o clock each morning, 


In addition to this there are four transcontinental 


railroad lines within the county and these all have 








their “feeders,” while electric lines run in two direc- 
tions and two surveys are completed into other parts 
of the county, the whole giving superior transporta- 


tion facilities. It is nowadays a question not of 





























Bre PN i a 





Harvesting aprice 


production but of transportation, of conveniences 
for shipping and marketing products, which chiefly 
farmer. Here they are prominent. 
The country roads themselves are a feature. Better 
than the average, nearly two million dollars are being 
expended to make them still better. With mac- 
adam roads radiating to all parts of the county it will 
“run into town” or take a holiday in the 


concerns the 


be easy to 
country, 
A SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CENTER 

Stockton has a strategic position, She is at the 
head of all-the-year navigation on the river and 
boats come on to the very heart of the city. This 
insures commercial growth. 

There are large manufacturing interests repre- 
sented by nearly three hundred establishments, and 
this makes for density of population, There is a 
large and rich tributary country, and no competing 
centers to draw off trade. 
enough, in land and its products, to make one of 
the large cities of the valley. 


Stockton has resources 


She has grown because 
of her resources and location, and will continue to 
grow. No city of the interior has a more certain 
future. 

There is a vague impression in the public mind 
that Stockton is not desirable as a residence city. 
should be 
It is misleading. 


It is erroneous. The word “sloughs” 


taken out of her maps. 


Her so- 











ts, grown without irrigation near Calaveras river 


called sloughs are living channels and should not 
breed suspicion of their character by being mis- 
named, 

Nor is this a hot city. It is a valley city without 
the valley temperature; this because it occupies the 
gateway to the valley and to the sea. In California 
the prevailing drift of atmosphere is from west to 
east, and this is strongly accentuated by the natural 
draft up the San Joaquin river from the bay. 
There is first of all the proximity of the ocean with a 
temperature of fifty-five degrees; then the heat of 
the great interior valley modified by the inrush daily 
of the cooler ocean air, and Stockton is as directly 
in the pathway of this inward drift of ocean air as 
she is in the way of the ocean tides. 
at once for the regular drop in temperature on 
summer afternoons, and for the phenomenal health 
record of this Gateway City. 


This accounts 


COUNTRY TOWNS 
Some of these are full of promise because set in the 
midst of both beauty and bounty. There 
everywhere, productive fields, grain, alfalfa, orchards 


are, 


and vineyards, and comfort seems written on the 
face of nature. The extension of irrigation is sure 
to bring prosperity to towns well started but until 
now out of the irrigated zone. The opening of new 
irrigation districts and the expansion of green fields 
and orchards will put new life into these trading 








— : , , 1 
centers, and they lothe themselves with pros- 
perit as a tree does with ieaves the spring 
Sli S t 
The ole countryside Nas a prosperous look, and 
n t mntrvy ¢ nce are in the midst of land 
some ot e cou y wns are 1n the midst of tand- 


} 1 . niain 7 
t the eve. Here is no complaint of 








th n ir I id of the trolley- 
car ish 1 in the the automobile isas com- 
mon as the farmer » these plac id little 





> farmers meet to 


. | 
towns are Social ¢ 


trade a bit and swap varns with their neighbors, and 





an air of contentment rests over all. 

Three things a normal man wants, a home, a 
living income and independence. He wants to be 
his own boss, to plan his own work 


vr senitie. nd I don know where he rd 
own activilles, and do not know where he can do 


and shape his 
anda shape nl 


better than at one of a dozen places in this county 


of San Joaquin. 


CONDITIONS 
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acres are in alfalfa and this will 










e€ 100, under the st 


litches. The produc 


s of the dairy will 


1 the small farm will be like that border 


Hen and Chickens,” and wil 


ns about it. These have 


» county and have added to its 
prosperity. Denmark is handicapped by a cold 


climate but is making the most of its agriculture anc 
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-ment 
velopment 


is probably one of the happiest communities of 
iurope, and Denmark has 150,000 farms of from 
thinks 


so much of the advantage of this that it will supply a 


seven to ten acres. And the government 


ine-tenths of the 


poor man with means necessary 
In this country the number 


of farms have increased 3349 in ten years, the num- 


ni 
to buy a small farm. 


ber under roo acres increasing from 699 to 3296, 
while in seven years the number under twenty acres 
increased from 197 to 689, and the number under 
ten acres jumped from 98 to 362. 

We mention this to show the coming in of new 
homemakers, and to indicate the encouraging natural 
conditions under which the farmer on the ground 
sees his work. 

It means a 
large agricultural population, and this means the 


This is a movement that will go on. 


permanent prosperity of the towns. 
It is a ggod county in every way; in its soil, its 
climate, its prevailing industries, its proximity to 
markets, its transportation facilities, and a farm 
located here “Adventures in Con- 
tentment’’ equal to the cash value of the farm. 
A book] hs 


detailed 


Wilt return you 





handsomely illustrated and giving 


Joaquin 
county, may be obtained free by any person send- 





formation concerning San 


ing name and address to the Chamber of Com- 


merce at Stockton. 

















Charm of scene and fertility of soil in the San Joaquin Valley 















































San Miguel Mission, founded in 1797 and still in use 


Mission Chimes and Bumper Crops 


San Luis Obispo County, With Quaint Historic Associations, Has An Unexcelled Climate 
and Low-Priced Fruit, Vegetable, Seed Growing and Dairying Land 


By Davin H. WALKER, JR. 


AMOVUS artists, poets, and all manner of men 

of fancy have found in the charm of the mis- 
sions of California a subtleness which defies just 
description. To even the most uncouth and 
“moneywise”’ the mellow tolling of a bell across rich 
fields at evening has a beauty of suggestion which is 
undeniable and compelling. The mission bells of 
California have sounded their sweet call to many 
generations and many degrees of man. Numerous 
are the messages they have conveyed to humanity 
Today is this as true. 
who are looking for 


in the ages past. 

Strange as it may seem, we, 
hard cash, may find an ample guarantee of returns 
in this picturesque setting which affords inspiration 
to the man of less practical ideas. 

San Luis Obispo county isa land of early Spanish 
associations. It is a land of missions, and _ its 
history is intimately a part of the early days of this 
It is a fact, that of all the broad 
acres from mountain to ocean, the early mission 


great western state. 


founders and the favorites of the Spanish governors 
had their choice. Also, they were men who lived 
by the products of the soil or kept great herds and 
Aided by the friendly Indians and _ their 
own good judgment, is it to be wondered that their 
selections in every instance were wise ones? They 
found the lands of greatest fertility. Thus it may 
be said that the sound of the mission chimes is a 
constant reminder to the man of the soil that if he 
does his part he ‘‘can not go wrong” in making his 
home where the early fathers once trod and plowed. 

San Luis Obispo county is one of the coast 
It lies halfway between San 


flocks. 


divisions of California. 


Francisco and Los Angeles and has water and rail 
communication with all the markets of the world. 





When the Californian speaks of a county the east- 
erner instinctively thinks of a state. It is so in the 
case of San Luis Obispo. It is a county of 3258 
square miles, an area three times that of Rhode 
Island, and equal to the combined acreage of 
Delaware and Rhode Island. This large county 
is broken into natural divisions by mountain ranges. 
It is a succession of valleys which have character 
istics peculiar to their relative location to the coast 
and proximity to high mountains. 

The climate of San Luis Obispo is composite. 
As a whole it is mild, but particular localities of the 
county have many pleasing and unexpected differ- 
ences. The sea-tempered breezes make the coast 
region one of delightful winters and long sunny 
summers. In the valleys beyond the barrier of the 
mountains the winters are not as mild but never 
reach extremes. The summers here are warm and 
dry and the vegetable growth is luxuriant. 

A county of valleys, San Luis Obispo has many 
rivers and streams and the water-supply is abundant. 
Irrigation has not been attempted to any extent; 
it has not been found necessary for the majority 
of crops grown. The rainfall in San Luis Obispo 
is plentiful. 

Land naturally varies in price in the different 
valleys. Beyond the statement that it is far cheaper 
here than in some other localities which have been 
subdivided into small farming districts a greater 
length of time little can be said. The opportunity 
offered the diversified farmer is greater at the present 
time than it will be ina few years. San Luis Obispo 
with itssea ports will always have advantages for ship- 
ping produce which other localities do not possess. 
San Luis Obispo soil is fertile to the hilltops and 
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the man who said it would grow any grain, fruit, 
flower or vegetable that could be raised profitably 
in any other part of California, was justified in this 
broad statement. 

stock 


first noted for its 


It still has many ranges and exports sheep, 


The county was vast 


ranges. 
cattle and horses. Following the days of the early 


number of the stock were 


planted to wheat. 


Spaniards a ranges 
The wheat of this county has 
always brought high prices because of the nutriment 
it contains. 

Fruit-growing is destined to be one of the leading 
industries. Fruits of all kinds thrive in the various 
localities of San Luis Obispo county. The coast 
section is especially adapted to the cultivation of 


] 


prunes, apples, apricots, peaches and pears. It has 
been proven that vineyards will thrive and the man 


who understands the care of table-grapes will find 


in this county an opportunity second to none. Vege- 


tables have proven highly profitable. Bean crops 


have brought large revenues annually to the ranchers 
and the possibilities have hardly been touched upon 
as yet. Sugar-beets are grown in the southern val- 
leys of the county and find a ready market at a large 
sugar-mill. 

The price of good walnuts on the Pacific Coast 
rees which hear many 


is continually increasing. T 





hundreds of pounds of this profitable at 
ae eee 


exceptionally well in this county. 


t grow 


I Indeed, a prac- 
tical farmer who has studied the situation carefully 
states that the future holds no brighter promise to any 
farmer than it does to the man who plants a good 


sized grove of walnut-trees. Oranges grow well and 


ripen for eastern narkets in good season along the 
coast and in the warm interior valleys. Orange 


land is comparatively cheap at present. 

The casual visitor to San Luis Obispo county is 
The 
soil of the Arroyo Grande valley is so rich that it is 


held at fabulous prices by men who mal 


impressed by the large number of seed farms. 


ce fortunes 





growing flowers and plants of all descriptions for 


their seeds. There are other localities in this county 
which will produce just as extensively and land can 
fora 


now be obtaine “song. 


The berry farmer who understands his business 
ms : 





nate and 


will make large profits due to the soil, cli 
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transportation facilities. This industry is in its in- 
fancy and needs developing by small landholders. 

As a dairying county San Luis Obispo has many 
The natural grasses afford cheap feed 
while alfalfa can be grown with the introduction of 
irrigation. Home markets are afforded the dairy- 
man. Butter and cheese bring large returns to the 
producers on the Pacific Coast. 

The county is also wealthy in mineral deposits. 

From Port San Luis oil is shipped to all parts of 
the world. Large retineries are located within the 
county lines and the producing oil-fields give prom- 
ise of becoming more than locally famous. 

The surface of the county is dotted with mineral 
Resorts of wide reputation have sprung 
into existence due to the great healing power of the 


possibilities. 


springs. 
waters. Paso Robles is probably the best known of 
the resorts. The springs have given rise toa thriving 
town which is a shipping point for wheat and grains 
as well as the mecca for people suffering with gout, 
rheumatism and skin diseases. The country about 
Paso Robles is beautiful, the rolling hills covered 
with oaks affording delightful drives. 

San Luis Obispo is the county-seat. It is also a 
division point of the Southern Pacific Company’s 
Coast Line and the Pacific Coast Railroad. It is an 
attractive city with good schools, churches and 
public buildings. 

Manufacturing is bound to become an important 
factor in the progress of the county. Of the many 
ships which ply between world ports and Port San 
Luis carrying oii, the majority now return in ballast. 
Raw materials could be shipped in place of the 
useless ballast. This would give additional impetus 
to manufacturing, which at present is progressing 
under the favorable conditions of cheap fuel, rai 
and water transportation and excellent climate. 

In conclusion, this county has been said to possess 
a wide realm of advantages to choose fromas follows: 
Soil fertile to the hilltops; many forms of farm life; 
exceptionally low land values; grazing, grain and 
fruit land; dairying and general farm land; apple 
land; walnut land; orange land; ideal climatic 
conditions; a long growing season; large incomes 
from intensive farming; good business opportunities 
and exceptional manufacturing offerings. 











A typical seed farm of San Luis Obispo county 


























“The Stockton,” 
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Whose long line of mission arches faces distant mountains set against a turquoise sky 


Pride of the Gateway City 


New Half-Million-Dollar Hotel at Stockton, California 


HERE the tides of the “Great South Sea” 

have lingered and_ still dispute 
dominion with solid land building of the new world, 
at the very terminal of the tidal channel by which 
the Pacific’s heaving waters have cleft the mountain 
chain, spanned the tule meadows and battled with 
Sierran floods, there, in the center of the mighty 
plain of California, a monument has been erected 


longest 


to mark the spot where 100,000 wealth seekers in the 
“Rush of ’49”’ debarked for the fields of gold. 

This monument took the form of a modern hotel 
and it stands as a monument to the enterprise of 
the people of Stockton who subscribed half a million 
dollars as an endowment to provide comfort and 
extend hospitality to the guests who enter the city. 
And afterthe city that became the Mecca of the gold- 
seeker, this monument was called The Stockton, 

The Stockton stands at the head of Stockton 
channel and within touch of the tides of commerce 
which, out of the fertile valleys, rush their choice 
cargoes to the markets of the world. From the 
beautiful roof-garden of this modern inn, or, from 
their own suites, the guests may look westward along 
the waters and across the plains to see Mount 
Diablo distinctly outlined against the horizon and 


become a part of the entrancing scene when the 
setting sun casts Diablo’s shadow across the great 
plain. 





The Stockton isa masterpiece in hotel architecture. 
Its Spanish renaissance style, mission arcades, red- 
tiled roof, overhanging balconies and patios, invite 
the guest, and its comfort and air of simple elegance 
hold him. It is built of reinforced concrete and is 
absolutely fireproof. Four of its five stories are 
devoted to rooms and suites for two hundred guests. 
These rooms are practically all connected with 
private baths finished elegantly in modern sanitary 
plumbing and fixtures, 
are “outside” 


Nearly all the guestrooms 
rooms. As the hotel occupies an 
entire block, it has practically four frontages on the 
public streets. 

The entrance of The Stockton is directly opposite 
the public square and leads to the office and spacious 
lobby which are exceedingly well arranged, while 
two handsomely appointed cafes open from the 
One is finished in white enamel and the 
other in mission style. Its air of quiet and refine- 
ment, its equipment of well-trained employees, im- 


office. 


press the guest as restful, home-like and convenient. 
Mr. A. I. Wagner, the lessee and manager of the 
hotel, in a few short months has established its 
reputation both as a convenient headquarters for 
commercial men and as a delightful home for 
tourists. 

The Stockton fronts Hunter Square, the plaza of 
the city, and electric street-cars pass its door, con- 
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veying 
but also to Lodi, Sacramento and pleasure resorts 


outside the city limits. 


passengers not only to every point in the city 


I 


To reach the river-steamers, 
the pleasure yachts and launches, the guest has only 
to cross the street, and the busiest retail district is 
but a blo 

There are over sixty passenger-trains propelled by 


.ortwoaway, 


steam or electricity departing from Stockton every 
day, which carry passengers to any point in the state. 


In fact, Stockton is a notable railroad center, having 





roads and various branches 
There 


four transcontinental rail 


leading to mountain resorts and scenery. 
are four rail routes to San Francisco, three to Sacra- 
mento, three to Fresno and Los Angeles, two steam- 
ers daily to San Francisco and one to Sacramento 
river points, 

The completion and opening of The Stockton has 
made the gateway city a most convenient rendezvous 
for tourists and sight-seers who wish to visit the 
Yosemite I 
mines, Lake Tahoe, the Pine Forests, the snow-clad 


valley, the Big Trees, the Mother Lode 


Sierras, the marvelous natural bridge of marble, the 
delta gardens where thousands of acres of asparagus, 
celery, onions, beans and potatoes may be viewed 
while under intensive culture on gritless beds of peat. 

It is the only tourist hotel of the first class from 
which the guest can step into a yacht or launch and 
hundred miles along placid and 


cruise for four 


picturesque channels without crossing a 


boundary or straying thirty miles from the starting- 


county 


point. It is a center of population where the guest 


e an automobile at the hotel door and travel 





can tal 


twenty-five miles in any direction over newly-made 


i 
roadways costing $8,000 to $10,000 per mile. 

At Stockton there are 250 cloudless days in the 
vear and not a summer night that forgets to be 
balmy, vet cool enough to invite sleep. Fresh fruits 
and ‘vegetables from the adjacent gardens and 
orchards are brought to the Stockton markets three 
hundred days in the year, and the harvest season 
begins in February and is not closed at the end of 
January in the following year. The mean annual 





temperature is about sixty degrees Fahrenheit; the 
lowest temperature reached for many years was 
twenty-four degrees above zero, 

The « ity of Stockton is steadily growing as a result 
of the increased population and intensive culture 
of the tributary district. It is the actual center of a 
highly intensified agricultural district which produces 
10t only the staple food crops but many choice prod- 
ucts in great volume which are ordinarily classed as 
luxuries. This district produces more barley than 
any part of the country. It supplies potatoes to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Arizona and New Mexico. 
It supplies tokay grapes to all the great cities of the 
East. It supplies cherries to southern California. 
It supplies the East with green, dried and canned 
peaches, prunes, Its almond 


output is a factor in the markets of the world. 


apricots and pears. 


Several thousand acres are devoted to asparagus 
culture; besides supplying coast cities and New 
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York with the popular “grass,’’ several large can- 
neries are busy for months preserving the viand for 
long shipment and for out of season use. From 
these factories whole trainloads of canned asparagus 
go out to feed the epicures of Europe and Asia as well 
as America, 

Dr. Winship, the famous Boston journalist and 
educator, recently spent a winter day hurrying over a 
23,000-acre tract of peat landa few miles from Stock- 
ton, and witnessed the closing of the celery harvest 
froma bed of several hundred acresand saw the first 
asparagus cutting from a field of fifteen hundred 
acres. He saw hundreds of acres just planted to 
seed onions, witnessed the plowing of vast tracts by 
“caterpillar” traction-engines, and from the deck 
of a gasoline launch looked down on busy farm 
operations carried on in the middle of a wet winter 
on porous land that lies below the level of the sea; 
saw a perfect system of irrigation by gravity from 
the adjacent channels of the San Joaquin and a 
perfect system of drainage and water circulation 
induced by immense pumps which are perpetually 
energized by electric juice coming from the high 
Sierra, one hundred miles away. This winter 
panorama of agricultural activity, while riding the 
tides or climbing the levees fifteen feet above the soil 
amazed the scientist and scholar and he 
admitted that it was the most astounding and 


level, 


interesting agricultural scene he had ever witnessed 
and one that could not be duplicated anywhere 
else in the world. 

Other visitors have come when the 40,000 acres 
of vineyards were yielding their harvests, and have 
seen all the public highways crowded with teams 
hauling loads of luscious grapes to the wineries 
where 50,000 tons are annually crushed, or to the 
Lodi packing-houses whence 2,000 carloads of the 
flaming tokay grapes are forwarded to eastern 
markets. 

Stockton is not only the gateway to the San 
Joaquin valley, the head of tidewater navigation, 
but commands the entrance as well to the Sacra- 
mento valley, is the entrepot to rich mines, the 
duck-hunters and a very active 
factory center from which farm and mining ma- 
chinery is sent to all parts of the world, 

If Father Crespi, who visited the present site of 
Stockton in 1773, were to return today, instead of 
tule meadows and moorlands, of winter torrents and 


rendezvous of 


summer aridity, he could see a city of destiny around 
which, as a center within a radius of one hundred 
miles, are clustered half the people and half the 
wealth of California, see a beautiful residence city 
with shaded: streets, beautiful lawns and parks, see 
delicate semi-tropic flowers and fruit budding and 
ripening in the open air at all seasons, and at the 
head of tidewater he would see the beautiful half- 
million-dollar hotel, a monument which the public- 
spirited people of Stockton erected as a testimonial 
of their gratitude for the bounty of nature and of 
their devotion to the comfort of visitors. 
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Suggestion 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers play an 
important part during the month 
of brides and roses. 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


served with ices, frozen puddings and bever- 
ages, add the final touch of elegance and hos- 
pitality to every repast-—simple or elaborate. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Confections 
of rare goodness with a coating of 
creamy chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 4 
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How well Miss Smith looks! l never saw anyone 

brace up so quickly. lts but a few weeks since 
she was seriously ill. Per recovery certainly 
has been rapid.” 


Convalescence—that vital period in illness after the crisis has been passed, and com- 
plete recovery not absolutely assured, is fraught with great danger of relapse. The 
patient’s condition demands a highly nourishing, easily assimilated liquid food like 


Pabst Extract 


Ce a e 
The Best Tonic 
Nature’s greatest aid in restoring the convalescent to normal health and strength. It 
supplies the very elements needed to build up the wasted tissues, revitalize the blood, 
bring the roses back to faded cheeks and hasten the patient on the complete road to 
recovery. The rich extract of pure malt supplies the strengthening food while the piquant, 
spicy flavor of hops coaxes the appetite and supplies the needed tonic. By soothing the 
nerves it insures sweet, refreshing sleep and makes quick recovery doubly assured. 


Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 
overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
relieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- _ physician will recommend it. 


The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract ay’ 
as an article of medici not an alcoholic beverage. 






















Warning 
2 Cheap imitations are some- 
“Eh times substituted when Pabst 
Extract is called for. Be sure 
‘Wm you get the genuine Pabst 
m Extract. Refuse to accepta 
substitute. No “cheaper” 
extract can equal Pabst in 
purity, strength and quality. 


$1000 Reward 
for fu idence convicting any- 
one who, when PabstExtract 
is calledfor, deliberately and 
without the knowledge of his 
customer, supplies an article 
other than Pabst Extract. 8 


















ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST ‘A, 
INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” 
Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 


Free booklet, “Health Darts,’ tells ALL uses and benefits of 
Pabst Extract. Write for it—a postal will do. 





L4asr ExT ACT CO DEPL 20, Milwaukee WE. 
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It’s Motoring Time—It’s White Time 


@. When the odor of the blossoming orchards—when the velvety car- 
pet of countless meadows—when the lure of the road which winds in 
sunlight and shadows through all the splendor of awakening Nature— 
when all these invite you—call you—haunt your very dreams—it’s 
Springtime—it’s motoring time—it’s WHITE time. If you never knew 
before, you realize then why an automobile was invented—why it has 
such a-hold on those who use them—why it has so much in store for 
you—it will make life mean more to you—it will make youa better busi- 
ness man—better fitted to cope with the world. There is something 
about the exhilaration of the game that clears away the cobwebs from 
the brain—it makes men capable, becauseit feeds the hungry soul starved 
by city conditions—it is a legitimate investment—a real asset for each 
urbanite, 


The White Motor Car—The Kind You Want 


@. White gasoline motor cars are the kind of cars for the most of us— 
they are built on honor, of the best materials modern science has evolved. 
There is nothing better in any car at any price to make acar more dur- 
able or dependable. The White has oneofthe most modernly designed 
engines—of the long-stroke type, which makesit powerful, while econom- 
ical in the use of fuel. It will take you anywhere you want to go— 
anywhere that any car may go—with every comfort of any car, at a 
lower cost. 


Judged by every test of operation—by every test that 
human mind can evolve, White cars are most satisfying. 
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The White 


836 EAST 79th STREET, CLEVELAND 
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And Vigor = 


when ably malted and fermented with the tonic prop- 
erties of Saazer Hops as in 


ANHEUSER BUSCH. 


Malt Nibvine 


Thousands of delicate women will testify to its food 
and tonic qualities. 


Declared by U.S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product 
and not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 
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“‘What a beautiful typewritten letter—as plain as print—as easy to 
read asa primer! It must be the new Oliver PRINT YPE! I wish 
all our correspondents used The Printype Oliver Typewriter!” 


f> —A _composite quotation from ten thousand business 
: and professional men on being introduced to Printype 


LL eyes are watching Printype. Its attraction is irre- 

Sa sistible. Its beauty and grace, in a typewritten letter, 

= are alluring, attention-compelling. Although — abso- 

: lutely new to fypewriting, its counte rpart —Book Type—has been 

used on all the world’s presses since the printing art had its 

inception. It is the Oliver ideal of perfect typography applied to 
typewriter uses. 

We had brought the machine to its maximum of efficiency. 
We had added, one by one, a score of great innovations. There 
remained but one point—that was the ty pe itself. 

Then came the inspiration which meant a@ revolution in typewriter type. We 
would design and produce a new typewriter type face, conforming to the type 
used in newspapers, magazines and books. 

We did! It’s here! It’s PRINTYPE! 

Printype is not an experiment. It is, in all essentials, the type that meets your 
eye when you re ad your morning paper, your magazine or your favorite novel. 

Now that P rintype is an accomplished fact, the thought occurs to thousands, why 
didn’t typewriter manufacturers think of it years ago? The same question was 
asked when, over ten years ago, we introduced visible writing. 









A Long Step in Advance 
The change from the old-style thi Pei ty 
oathes laa Tierenon ~ 2 a T a ar ri Nn pe — 





versally used up to now on all standard type- 


writers, to the new, beautiful, readable 
Printype, is one of vast significance. It 
means relief from the harmful effect on 
eyesight of the “outline” typewriter type. 


For Printype is as easy to read as a child’s 
primer. 


It means less liability of mis-reading, due Tyeenr iter 


to blurring of outline letters, whose sameness 
frequently makes the words run together. e. * 
Printype letters are shaded, just as Book The Standard Visible Writer 
Type is shaded. 

It means less danger of costly errors, due 


to confusing the numerals. No possible Printype Aids Eyes “TT C D 9? 
1 Mage ps TM py Ry meer ” “ -Cents-a-Day 














figure is distinct. It means a dirs “of The manifold merits of Printype are a 
typographic beauty never before known in Constant source of surprise. Printype is Offer 
typewriting. restful to eyesight. It delivers its message 


in the most easily readable form. y : ae ‘ . 
The constant reading of thin outline letter Ty tc a = new . eee Se 
typewriting plays havoc with the eyes. It a a rye~ ts in cee 
° sends thousands to oculists and opticians. neice 1 ‘ cb 
: eee ° rings the machine. Then save 17 cents a 
Printype Now Famous A comparative test of Printype and ordi- 4, = ee pay monthly. You can turn in any 
nary typewriting will win you to the type that wake of typewriter on your first payment. 


The reception of Printype by the business : . 
eads like print. > 7 
public has been most enthusiastic. We "© slike B Pa Penny Plan interests you, ask for 


withheld any formal announcement until the 


And now, because of its newness, it has 
the enhanced charm of novelty. 


machine had been on the market for one ‘ 
year. Personal demonstrations were its only We Have Not Raised 
advertising. The resulting sales were stu- ° 

pendous. Printype letters soon began to Our Price 


appear among commonplace old-style corre- 
spondence. Wherever received, these mys- Nap en ether , a a eas ga 
terious, distinctive, beautiful letters awakened Oliver Type writer. We have declared a big 
immediate interest. Business men began dividend in favor of typewriter users by 
asking each other, “What’s that new kind of Supplying this wonderful type, when desired, 


We do not ask a premium for The Printype 


typewriter that writes like real print?” Thus on the new model Oliver Typewriter. 
the fame of Printype grows as its beauty and Our price is $100, the same as our reg- 
utility dawn on the business world. ular model with Pica Typewr iter Type. 


Ask for Book, Specimen Letter and Demonstration 


We will gladly send you a Printype Book, together with a@ letter written on The Printype 
Oliver Typewriter. This letter will be a revelation. 

Our great sales organization enables us to make an improvement of this character imme- 
diately and simultaneously available to the public. Press the button and see how quickly an 
Oliver Agent wil! appear with a ‘‘Printyper,” ready to tell you all about it and write several 
Printype letters for you. Address Sales Department 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 756 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO 
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HE first thing to find out about an auto- 
mobile is whether or not the price asked for 


it buys you more or less value than you can 
: get in other cars. And remember that a car’s value is not 
judged by a lot of cross country runs or road races. You hear that 
a certain car was driven 5,000 miles through rain and mud and 
still another car went 5,000 miles through snow and slush. This is 
interesting but does not necessarily prove anything. Most any good 
car, properly equipped, can do these things if necessary. 
After all a car’s value must be judged from what it represents in 
real money. And you are looking for the best car made for as little 
outlay as possible. In other words, if a $1250 car offers you about 
the same as a $1500 and $1700 machine why pay more than twelve 
hundred and fifty? 
A comparison of the $1250 Overland with any of the $1500 or $1700 cars on the 
market will quickly show you that twelve hundred and fifty dollars will buy as 
much as seventeen hundred. Take the specifications of our Model 51—compare 
them item for item with any of the so-called ‘‘30s’’—compare the horsepower—the 
wheel base—the tires—the transmission—the finish and design. Check item for 
item. See exactly what you are getting for your money, and see that you get a 
full measure. 
Anyone can make these comparisons. They are simple. It requires no automobile knowledge. Go 
to our dealer as well as several other dealers that handle popular priced cars. Get a catalogue from 
each. Then take them all home and make these comparisons. This will prove the greater Overland 
value which is made possible by our enormous manufacturing facilities—the largest in the world. 


Let us send you the name of our nearest dealer. Write today, for we want to forward you a hand- 
some Overland book of facts. Ask for Catalogue H16 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





MODEL 51—Five Passenger; 110 inch Wheel 
Base; 30 H.P.; 4-Cylinder Motor; Tires, 34x34; 
Fore-Doors with shifting levers inside; Price. $1250 
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Model 30A Fore Door Touring Car—40 Horse Power—$1,815—Special Equipment 


Inter-State, the “High-Quality 
Sane-Price” Car 


The popularity of the Inter-State has demonstrated that a car of top-notch quality can be purchased for a 
moderate price—not a cheap price, but moderate price. 

The Inter-State idea represents the soundest principle of motor car merchandizing for the individual owner as 
well as the dealer. Every dealer desirous of building up not only a profitable but a permanent business should 
give this car his most careful consideration. 

We will send upon request a list of names of Inter-State owners in your locality who will be glad to tell you of 
the service and real value they have received in this car. 


40 Horse-Power Models 


A Few of Many Superior Points of Construction 
Bore of Motor 4 1-2 in. Stroke 5 in. 
1—This } in. greater stroke gives more horse power for lighter weight motor. _2—Motor of longer life. 3—Greater economy of 
gasoline; 20 miles to the gallon under favorable road conditions. 4—Fine radiating surface. 5—Smoother running, less noise. 
6— ps Male speed of action means reduced wear on bearings, valves, 
valve-stems, cams and crank shaft. 7—Longer stroke results in 
reduced temperature at exhaust valves; thus, valve-grinding is ex- 
ceptional. 8—Increased compression and resultant economy of 
operation. 9—Better mixture and vaporizing of charge gives greater 
flexibility; the motor can be throttled down to lower speed and a 
steadier, more quiet and smooth pull on hills. 
Integral Clutch and Gearset Runs in Oil 
(Found only os a few of highest priced cars) 
Greater rigidity and absence of friction—no loss of power, as 
clutch and gearset are of sewn il or unit design. 
4-Passenger Power Transmission by Enclosed Propeller Shaft. Elimi- 
40 H. P. Semi- nates torsion bars and distance rods; no destructive sand or dust can 
Tonneau—$1,750—Special Equipment work in crevices. 


Tear off coupon to remind you to send for beautiful free catalog. 


BRANCHES hs CANADIAN BRANCH 
153 Massachusetts Ave. Inter-State Automobile Company Hamilton Machinery Co. 


amilton, Ont. 


310 S. 18th St, Omaha Muncie, Indiana Canada 








1 Inter-State Automobile Co. SM6 j 
: Muncie, Ind. 


' Send me new catalog of your seven (1911) “40” 





4 and “50” models. | 
i GRO ahccws ac bac Cuan saatiogsGndsacegnaneay casas | 
a yg ee Sa aa i al 
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N the design and 


manufacture of 
‘Standard’ Guar- 
anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures, sanitary 
perfection is the first 
consideration. 


Their installation is an 
assurance of home 
health and comfort, and 
is a guarantee of a life- 
time of satisfactory and 
economical service. 


“The Plumbing Fixtures 
shown in this advertise- 
ment cost, approxi- 
mately, $97.00, except 
when sold inthe Far West.” 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., 
are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label with one exception. 
There are two classes of our Guar- 
anteed Baths; the Green and Gold 
Label Bath and the Red and Black 
Label Bath. The Greenand Gold 
Label Bath istriple enameled. It 
isguaranteed for five years. The 
Red and Black Label Bathis 
double enameled. It is guaran- 
teed for two years. If you would 
avoid dissatisfaction and expense, 
install guaranteed fixtures. Allfix- 
tures purporting to be “Standard” 
are spurious unless they bear our 
guarantee label. 


Send fora copy of our beautiful 
book ** Modern Bathrooms.” It 
will prove of invaluable assist- 
ance in the planning of your 
bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 
Many model rooms are illustra- 
ted, costing from $78 to $600. 
This valuable book is sent for 6 
cents postage. 














Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. pep. 51, Pittsburgh,Pa. 


New York: 35-37 West 3lst St 
wil Cc S9R 


) 2 








OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS go: 415 Ashland 
B : Philadelphia: ]12 V > dite 







sville: 321-23 W. Main 






orn Viadu t E. C.3 Ho ton, 
1303-04 Metropolis Ban i 


ec. 36) GUARANTEED | 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES | 
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Fireproofing Our Navy. The ReasonIs Obvious. You 
Can Well Apply the Same Principle to Your Building 


HEN the United States Government specified the installation of metallic doors 

and trim in the newest battleships Florida and Utah, two ideas were upper- 

most in the minds of the Naval Engineers—the safeguarding of crew and 
personnel and the battleships themselves. 


Upon the sea, with every avenue of escape cut off, the need for this interior fire- 
proofing with steel is no greater than in your building. The walls and floors of 
fireproof construction are no more protection to life and contents than the battle- 
ship’s stee! hull. 


You can have no feeling of safety, no safety in reality, without interior protection. 
This is exemplified in its highest efficiency, not only in the battleships Florida and Utah, 
but in the world’s most prominent office buildings, apartments, residences, etc., by 


DAHLSTROM Metallic Doors and’ Trim 


If the Government safeguards life and property, if far-sighted builders erect fireproof 
structures in reality—not in name —if with almost periodic regularity you read of 
great conflagrations exacting their tolls of life and wealth, what greater object lessons 
could you ask? 


The time is not far distant when fireproofing in the true sense of the word will be 
compulsory. It is at least worthy of investigating now. 

** Buildings as —a book, tells how the absolute elimination of the fire hazard is possible by the 
They Should Be” installation of Dahlstrom Metallic Doors, Partitions, Trim, etc. It pictures buildings 


which are fireproof, structures not even carrying insurance, fireproof buildings in reality 
—notin name. To the interested, a copy is free for 6 cents postage. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY sis : THE DAHLSTROM PRODUCTS 


Executive Offices and Factories: 3] Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Ff YOU STUDY EITHER HEALTH OR COMFORT YOU WILL 
SIT RIGHT DOWN NOW, AND ORDER A 


Kapokeen Mattress 


Delivered free to any part of the U. S. for $15.00 


Kapokeen Mattresses are made from the finest Kapok (Silk Floss) grown, by a 
process of our own, which increases the natural resiliency of the fibre. ‘They are 
absolutely the most hygienic mattresses on the market, and are pounds lighter than 
the average mattress. Easy toturn. Easy to renovate. After being in use for any 
length of time, if your Kapokeen becomes pressed down, place it in the sun fora few 
hours and it will expand to its full size. | Kapokeen can be renovated in exactly the 
same manner as hair. (A mattress that cannot be thus worked over is not sanitary. ) 
















































(eer a 5 ern ret 
nbetn we. 1 xy ay 


Made and sold only by JOHN BREUNER CO., Sacramento, Cal. 


Write for our Kapokeen Booklet No. 10 
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4 “THE spirit rs Bs silversmith’ : craft finds its 
most graceful expression in these patterns. 
.. Each piece is in itself a true work of art. 
_ It is such ware as R. WALLACE Sterling that imparts its 
own atmosphere of charm and distinction to the table it 
graces. But, besides beauty of design and execution, there 
> The designs are many and varied. ‘Ask to see them a 
3 Oe Ee 


51835 — 












‘to direct the careful purchaser 
- 1835 R. WALLACE Silver 
plate on the parts most exposed. to 


ny piece of silver, bearing the 1895,.R< WALLACE 
tad mark, that does not give positive satisfaction in any 
sehold will be replaced. 
A postcard will bring you our valuable book, “The _ 
Dining Room, its Decorations and Entertaining” 
including “How to Set the Table” by Mrs, Rorer. 
You will find a number of instructive points on 
entertai and inexpensive ways of setting -the 
table for many special anniversaries and events 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG, CO. 
Box 35. ~—--~Waallingford, Conn, __ 
New York Chicago San Francisco __ London 











BRIDES TABLE 
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THE ORIGINAL AND 
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LIQUEUR 


= 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & Cc 0.5 45 Br oadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


Grocers, 


ete e ame reeetena ete ne teeta areata nes 








Pace 














Try It On Steaks 


If you want that rare relish that makes 
many a dish a 





feast, use 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

A superior seasoning for Soups, Fish, 

Meats, Gravies, Game and Salads. 
Assists Digestion. 

Lea & Perrins’ signature is on label and wrapper. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 






BA tatbns bee 


Machine a sure money-ge tter — better 
mane mink. That's what Mr. J.R.Gray 
of Pickens, Miss writes. The 


Wonder Cannon Camera 


will do the same for you. It is the big- 
ge st outdoor money-maker to-day. 
Makes photo buttons at the rate of 
8 a minute. No experience needed, 








5 Write at once for 
iat A 3 
Mieiems | —“Free Catalog 
Be your own boss. Be inde pendent « nly a $25. 0invest- 
ment. This buys a complete outfit WW onder © annon C: a ca 
Trip es isupplies to make 400 fir ished F to butto Will ship outfit 
upon receipt of $5.00 dep re lance C. O. D. 


Don’ t we aste valuable time getting started in this Big 
Money-Getting Business. Fairs, street corners and all 
outdoor attractions offer big opportunities to hustlers. 


CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO., Dept.A4, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Yc atrial Eos dalh Bade secre Po 
1) 


sent OV 
NS you FREE SAMPLES: Cat: 
oe AZINES, ETC., ETC. Send 20 ¢ 





ee ete, i é 
R.T. James. Send 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





Taaalonen i! i 10t po Geats ‘i 
ANDERSON. “The Mail Man,” Dept dD. 


“O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 














California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 
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collars for style, and older 
men who wear them for F 
comfort, find their ideal in 

the 


SHOREHAM 


one of the ‘‘best sellers’’ 


DEWEL | 


COLLARS 


—the collars with the little tie-and- 

time-and-temper saving shield that 

makes your tie slide freely. 
Haberdashers Everywhere 

HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


panei ee low | 
\ 
~ 
ee 
‘ 
ed 
< 
Pid 
-— 

















trong as the original 
k fe r we are 


ALL MAKES! ALL STYLES! _ALL PRICES! | 
tee to or | 


“Cons Com ont lg a) | 
$25 to $50 


On the original makers’ list prices and 
Reais e 


Trade Mark” cilurnuteel foe one 
t . w aul eal > or m 
ess nearest t 


Writ ee 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 


138 So. Broa iway, Los Angeles 345 Broadway, New York 


FACTORY REBUILTG 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
_ Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


PRO: TECT your floors and floor 

coverings from injury. Also 
pmanay | your furniture by using 
Glass Onward Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of cas- 
ters. Made in 110 styles and 
sizes. If your dealer wiil not sup- 
ply you 

Write us—Oaward Mfg. Co., 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 
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COIL spring is under even 
tension its entire length—the tension in 
a flat spring concentrates at one point. A coil 
spring never fatigues—the life of a flat spring is 
short, whether used or not, for it is always 
under tension. 
The only revolver in the world equipped 
throughout with wire springs (the same type as 
is used in U, S, army rifles) is the New Model 


IVER JOHNSON 
fatty ve REVOLVER 


—the only modernized revolver. It’s got inti 
penctration, smashing power, and wonderful accura 

It is the only revolver that is made absolutely prt 
from accidental discharge by the famous 


‘©Hammer the Hammer” 








safety firing device. There are no ex- 
ternal catches to adjust—or forget. 


To prevent substitution of 
obsolete models and limit 
sale to proper persons, 
distribution is confined 
to resident dealers, 
licensed under our patents. 
Mail-order houses are not jicensed, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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[ How Millions Get 








Rid of Corns 


Five million corns are removed every year by 
this little Blue-jay plaster. It is now used by more people— 
by fifty times over—than any other treatment for corns. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. The pain stops instantly. 
You simply forget the corn. The bit of red B & B wax gently 
loosens the corn, and in two days you lift it out. No pain, no 
soreness, no inconvenience. Compare this way with the old- 
time ways of getting rid of corns. 

See the Picture 


A is the harmless red B & B wax which C is the comfortable narrow band which 
loosens the corn. goes around the toe. 
B . soft felt to protect the corn andkeep D is rubber adhesive. It fastens the 
the wax from spreading. plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


At All Druggists 15c and 25c per Package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


(112) 


























A Free Book 
Jor 


Wlstitoa 


BABY MORRIS 











We would like to send a copy of our Book, “How to Care for the Baby,” 
to the mother of every young child. It is full of suggestions for baby’s health and 
comfort, and how to avoid many of the troubles of early childhood. As no 
mother can know too much regarding the treatment of her baby, especially in 
emergencies, we urge every mother to permit us to send this Book. 

With the Book-we will send a generous sample of 


ESKAY’S FOOD 


so that if you do have any trouble with baby’s feeding, you can prepare a perfect 
substitute for Mother's Milk by modifying fresh cow’s milk with Eskay’s. Address 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 


472 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Set HET 2 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR REVOLVERS 





















38 Perfected, 3%, 
4 and 6 in. barrel, Blue 
or Nickel finish, $1 4.00. 


Have You a Revolver 
For Your Auto Trip ? 


The Smith & Wesson .38 Perfected is just the arm for 
that. Itrepresents the latest development of a plant which 
has made nothing but revolvers for over fifty-six years. 


Send for the “Revolver.” an invaluable book 
SMITH & WESSON, Inc., 18 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















For Liquor and | 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 








AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 











| Hot Springs, Ark. Atlanta, Ga, Grand Rapids, Mich. Columbus, Ohio. Providence, R. f. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Il. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbia, S. C. 
— Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. 812 N. Broad St, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
| Washington, D. Cc. } Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 
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We sell at 
Producers’ 


oo SS Cawston 
[LNs | Ostrich 
Feathers 


CALIFORNIA’S matchless climate and Cawston’s twenty-five 
years’ experience and superior methods of manufacturing insure 
perfection. 
We raise our own ostriches. We pluck the plumes, dye, curl and 
manufacture them in our own fac tory on our farm, 
Cawston male ostrich feathers have life, lustre, strength and beauty not 
found in other feather goods. They retain their curl and wear for years. 


FIRST PRIZES AT OMAHA, 1898; PARIS, 1900; BUFFALO, 1901; 


ST. LOUIS, 1904; PORTLAND, 1905; JAMESTOWN, 1907; SEATTLE, 1909. 
YOUR OLD FEATHERS | HOW TO ORDER 


Are valuable, and we can You can first secure our catalogue and order 

make over into the Willow from it, or you can send any amount you 

ee oe wish to pay for a plume or a boa and leave 

is operated by the skilled | the selection to us. Or send $5.00 for a 

workers who make our new plumes, | Cawston ‘‘Selected’”’ Plume, or $10 for a 
end us your feathers and we will give you | Cawston “Special Willow.’’ Both come in 
ideas of what is best to do with them black, white or any solid color, and are 
without charge, and if you decide not to have | leaders with us MONEY RETURNED IF 
work done we will return to you express paid. | NOT PLEASED. 


Write for Cawston’s illustrated Souvenir Farm Catalogue and price list of latest styles in 
this season’s ostrich feathers—sen* Free. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 52 South Pasadena, California 







































DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when compared to the old separate-policy plan 
that you cannot afford to be without it 


Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern policy 
idvance of the times. 
No other company issues 
one as good or as broad 
in its benefits. We can 
afford to sell this policy 
cheaper because it lessens 
our operating expenses 
without increasing the risk. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote twice 
as much insurance in our 
home territory asany other 
company. Our new policy 
was one reason—there are 
others. 








is in 





Every man owes it to him- 
self and his family to take 
time to find out which 
policy isthe BEST. Drop 
a postal card to-day stating 
yourage, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 





It is THE policy for busi- 
ness men, salaried men 
and capitalists. oa PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 


INVESTIGATE 


JONYHNSN! 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Agents, SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


tr Pacific Northwest, Spaulding Building, Portland, Oregon; 

Mehlhorn Builk aoe le, Washin ? en Building, kane, Washington 

J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Man ¢ fic 1 j Angeles, California 
MEMBER L. A. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General 
Mr. H. H. WARD, Manag 
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Ten Girls 
Ten Smiles 


and a — - gm Chips § 


Sing a song of five cents we Ten pretty maidens 


A packet full of gum (eo) s All in dainty frocks 
Ten wafer chewing chips ' : A Each takes a Colgan Chip 
In a tiny drum. That leaves an empty box. 


When the drum is opened j A box full of emptiness 
Catch the fragrance neat -. The treat is worth the while 
My! what a dainty bit \ Each little Colgan Chip 
To offer maidens sweet. nu Has turned into a smile. 


tm  COLGAN’S ne 


5 cents MINT or VIOLET handy 


CHIPS ™" 
Mint Chips—Fiavored like good, old- 


fashioned peppermint stick candy. : : oS 
Violet Chips—Like the perfume wafted [0 le ae fry, 

from sweet violet meadows, ‘ : bs, yMINT? 
If they’re not sold near you, send us 
toc in stamps for a full box of each. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


ey Cries? 
c~* 


%, 
3 Me a 











IF SO LET US SEND YOU 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


For 10 days at our expense 


Are YourEyes 4% 
Affected In Any Way? © 


It helps Nature in a purely natural way to strengthen the eyes = —it does not come in direct contact with the eyes; and five 
and restore the natural vision. Its actian is in the nature of a minutes’ manipulation in your own home, twice a day, is all 













THE NORMAL EYE 











" st fe h ves < he 
gentle yee e, wh _ area ae u all te by_ restor me that is necessary to counteract eyestr: iin and headache, and 
normal circulation of bDlood—th IS n weak eyes require hi t Thy : 3 
But it docs more—it molds the cye painlessly but surely to its relegate eyeglasses to the rub bis h box. Throw away your 
perfect shanc This is necessary to correct near-sight, far- eyeglasses. See nature, and read with your naked eyes. Write 
sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects. It is absolutely safe for instructive booklet No. 156F and 10 days’ test to 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 134 West 65th Street, NEW YORK 
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“You have always complained about some of 
your furniture looking so dull and soiling so 
easily. I should think you would get 


Crex Grass Furniture 


“I am so pleased with it I recommend it to 
all my friends. You can’t soil it and I don’t 
think it will ever wear out. 


**Look at these two pieces I have had several 
years and they lock as good as new today.”’ 


CREK 


Illustrations No. 277, sent upon request 


Two very attractive finishes 
Natural Green— 
Baronial Brown 
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PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
YO Glendale, Long Island, New York 























ction 





inylary CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY 





An Assortment: of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKED IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES. 
30 cents per Box. 


Sold by our — Agents everywhere and at 
hiaylery 55 Retail Stores. 





Deposit Your Funds 


Substantial Bank 


with a 


This Booklet contains valuable information 
for you. It tells you how your funds 
can safely earn 


This bank is recognized as one 
of the most conservative insti- 
tutions in the United States. 






@ Our Banking - By- Mail 
Department is modern and 
complete. No matter 
where you live you can 


deposit with us with per- 


fect convenience. 


o @ This booklet tells you of our 
methods and explains the essentials of safely invest- 


ingyyour funds. It is sent without expense or 





.™ 
obligation 


Write for booklet “B” > 





ree Trust and Savings Bank 
SEATTLE Cra 


é WASH. 
es IZ hrc: 
The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by the StocKholders of The 
Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattie 



















ing propellerand x ss 
install in 


shafting, stuffing 
box,wiring,etc your boat 


2 ath P.COMPLETE 
With fittings, includ- Ready to 
There is . spor 2 eng nt ae High j 

Spe ed Bo ats, cor npl noe fitti . 


3, 4, 5. 6 and 10 H. P. 
PRICES ARE iW PROPORTION 
Special Prices Boat Buitlde 
Our Engine Book Ne 
valuable facts about Mar 
EP this ribes complete line. Free on 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Wks., 711 Spring ot. fau Claire, Wis. 




















WATER IN QUANTITY 


all over your farm-house, field, or 
barn—pumped without cost or 
trouble for you by an automatic 
Rife Ram. 


Costs little to install—nothing to 
operate. Raises water 30 feet for every 
foot of fall. Will supply pneumatic tanks 
against 100-lb. pressure. Pumps auto- 
matically day and night, winter and 
summer. Fully guaranteed. 





RAMS 


Pump water 
F-TUhcelast-halet-Tin 7] 
ror Dm -Falemall aah] 


If there is a stream, pond or spring 
within a mile, write for plans, book 
and trial offer, FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE Co. 
2106 TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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in favor of the Ss 
unrivalled 


| Silver Polish 


ELECTR 


| after they have once tried it for Cleaning 
and Polishing SILVERWARE, all fine 
metals and Cut Glass, because—they know 
zt ts easier to use, more economical and ef- 
fectwe and imparts a greater brilliancy than 
any other polish. Flectro-Silicon is as fine 
and soft as flour and just as harmless. Re- 
fuse worthless substitutes. Sendaddress for 
FREE SAMPLE 


or, 15¢e. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 
The Electro-Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 

















SILICON 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. | 

















When You’re Sick or Hurt 


Your INCOME is, too. 
For a few cents a day 
You can insure your income. 


The LARGEST Health and 
Accident 
Insurance Company in the World— 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Paid 46,454 Individuals 





In 1910, more than $1,250,000 for coughs, colds, 
appendicitis, fractures, burns, fevers, etc. Costs 
nothing to LEARN how little ‘‘Income Insurance” 
costs. 





J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


PD EIER MINS e575 concpvantadiangyacsacassenasvanysccasonqustaccieseysessacsvasehes 


PAR ccncascasnsseenss OCCUPATION 
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REPARED for market in the cleanest, 
best lighted, best ventilated coffee 
establishment in the world, where 

AUTOMATIC MACHINERY working in 

PURE AIR and SUN LIGHT handles it, 

WITHOUT THE TOUCH OF A HAND, 

from the bag of import to the sealed can 

in which it reaches you. 


“WHITE HOUSE” 


IS THE FINEST COFFEB IN THE WORLD. 


It suite when other coffees disappoint. It has 
been compared again and again—always to ITS 
everlasting credit; always chosen in PREFER- 
ENCE. It’s just THE coffee to SUIT YOU. Why 
nottry itandsee? Your grocer has it or can get it. 












rrvrrnnnnnennnnenae2 


Dwinell-Wright Co’s 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
8) 


MEANS 
Highest Quality 
Honest Weight 
Fullest Flavor 


Greatest Economy 
Sold in 1, 2 and 3 Ib. cans only 


AMAA LUNAAddddddd 
Dwinell-Wright Co 


|_Bosron Coffee cmrcaco_|| 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AA 
WUbUdAddaUbddbddd ddd dddddddd 








BOSTON———CHICAGO 
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HE broiling, sizzling sun of summer's aL 
hottest day cannot wilt a a TTT HHT LL 


Litholin Waterproofed ml 
Linen Collar 


As fresh looking when you quit work at night, as when 
you start in the morning. Cool and flexible. Launder 
with a damp cloth. 















The same coilar will serve for work or play, day 
after day. JLtholin is the same collar you have al- 
ways worn—on/y waterproofed. 





At your dealer’ s, or by mail on receipt of price. 
Write for booklet. 


Collars The Fiberloid Co. cures 
25ceach 7&9 WaverlyPl.,N.Y. SOcapair 


lll (AAA. a.0.0.0.n00 


; = 

“The Pruden System Portable Fireproof 
A Pruden Unit-Built Home Garage will quickly pay 

|—-4 for itself in the rent it saves. Keeps your auto handy—safe Garage 

from fire, weather and vandalism. Made of interlocking units 

of heavy galvanized steel. No framing whatever required. Set up in one or two days by yourself or inexperienced 


~« help. Extremely strong and durable. Never Costs More, often less than wood. Ideal cottages, hunting lodges, 
boat houses, work shops, etc., are quickly set up by the Pruden System of Portable Fireproof Construction,’ 


Send for Catalog, giving full particulars of building in which you areinterested. Please write today. 


|THE METAL SHELTER COMPANY 5-38 West Wafer St. St. Paul, Minn. 





































he by controllable dire 
S l E A M HE A’ I en = wy pe er gga se rm 
Riestorty ig tight c ps Pick traih pipe valves. Thermo Jet System, where 
pr re mn 
For lighting passenger 5 with 
ioMcerye Rumi anletag Safety Car-Heating & Lighting Co. 


Perfected Single Mantle Lamps 
Nery ic 2134 WOOLSEY STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
a ey 2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 



















MAKE PHOTO-PILLOWTOPS 


j | and POST-CARDS YOURSELF 
DON T WEAR A TRUSS | by new, easy, secret process. No talent required. 





a PLAS-TR-PADS are different from the Learned at once by anyone. No dark-room, no 
painful truss, being made self-adhesive : . i J 
purposely to hold the rupture in place toning. Big profits. 


without straps, buckles or springs— : ae ae at es 
cannot slip, 80 eannot chafe or com- Send to-day for free parti lars, 


Siete jy EQ. VALLANCE CO., ELKHART, IND. 
he cssomual cheus sant ds have suc easfully treated ——— = Bes a 
the thout hindr: > fre & 

artist sete cag ewe wt | HENRY LUND & COMPANY 

ure is natural, 80 no Jurther use for truss ses. . 

1 8AN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Bldg.. cor. Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 





















bs samen nctienein serene ; rink Pere Hawaiian Py = Aids 


ineappleduice BP; cacti 
ole’ Ss AtDruggtsts. ty 6 Soda Fountains igestion 
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50 BUNGALOW FLOOR PLANS, 10c. 
Sent Postpaid. 


A Million Dollar 


Building and Investment 


ENTERPRISE WHOSE 


Stock Pays 16% 


on its par value 





“HOME BUILDERS’ is an investment and building 
incorporation. It builds homes, finances them on 
easy terms for the buyer, securing its funds by deed 
or mortgage. It does not speculate. It is always 
a secured creditor. Its profits last year were over 
$132,000, from which it paid four quarterly cash 
dividends to its stockholders, besides its general 
expense, leaving more than $73,000.00 to surplus 
account which is owned pro-rata by the shareowners. 
Dividends in cash, 4% every three months, 16% per 
annum. Shares $2.20 so that your investment now 
earns about 8%, another increase in cash dividend 
rate soon, Advance in Shares June Ist. 


‘Gome Builders 


Offers you participation in its profits 
through cash dividends every 
3 months 


“HOME BUILDERS" growth has been rapid but 
substantial. To care for the incessant demands upon 
it for homes it is selling more of its shares to provide 
the funds to build and finance them. 

The price of shares advance with this growing profit 
as shown in dividends and surplus, and they provide 
the investor one of the safest and most profitable 
investments in Southern California—an opportunity 
of getting a cash-in-hand share of the prosperity of 
this wonderful city. 


You can buy for cash or on easy 

monthly payments 
If you are not able to pay all cash you can secure your 
shares at present price and pay for them in monthly 
payments on the basis of 10% of whole purchase, 
cash, balance 5% monthly. You receive cash divi- 
dends on all money paid in during each quarterly 
period. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


“Gome Builders General Agry.” 


Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 


129 SOUTH BROADWAY 
Los Angeles California 





s 








RAISED 


2 tells the story of what 
Raised the International Corre- 
spondence Schools are doing for ambitious 
men and women everywhere who have 
confidence in themselves, but have neither 
training nor opportunity. RAISED tells how 
the I. C. S. can increase your salary—no 
matter where you live, what you do, or what 
you earn—so long as you can read and write. 


For just twenty years the I. C. S. has been 
successfully showing the poorly paid and 
often the well paid how to increase their 
earning power by specialized training. 
To celebrate its Twentieth Anniversary this 
institution has planned unusual inducements 
for those who seek its help during June. 
Tosecure free information and advice about 
your own case and how you can benefit 
by the anniversary offer, 


Mark and Mail this Coupon TO-DAY 














INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 


how I can qualify for the AS quae trade or profession 
before which I have marked X 





Automobile Running Civil Service 

Mine Superintendent Architect Spanish 
Mine Foreman Chemist French 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting] Gas Engines German 
Concrete Construction Banking Italian 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Architectural Draftsman 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commercial Illustrating} 
Mechanical Engineer Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman Show Card Writing 
Electrical Engineer Advertising Man 
Electric Lighting Supt. Stenographer 
Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 























Name 
Present Occupation 
Street and No 
City. 
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In Selecting 
a Toilet Soap 


Why not procure one possessing 
delicate emollient properties suf- 
ficient to allay minor irritations, 
remove redness and roughness, 
prevent pore clogging, soften and 
soothe sensitive conditions, and 
promote skin and scalp health 
generally? Sucha soap, combined 
with the purest of saponaceous 
ingredients and most fragrant and 
refreshing of 
Cuticura Soap. It costs but a 
little more, it wears to a wafer, 
and gives comfort and satisfaction 


flower odors, is 


every moment of its use in the 
toilet, bath and nursery. No 
other soap has done so much for 
poor complexions, red, rough 
hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair. It has done even more for 
skin-tortured and disfigured in- 
fants, children and adults, when 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment. 
As a ¢otlet soap for preserving 
and purifying the complexion, 
hands and hair, and asa skin soap 
for dissipating irritating and un- 
sightly conditions of the skin, 
Cuticura Soap has no rivals worth 
mentioning. 
than the world’s product of other 
skin soaps combined. It is sold 
wherever civilization has penetra- 
ted, with depotsinall world centers. 


Its sale is greater 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & Chem, 
‘Ory s., 133 Columbus Ave Boston, 






»n depots, samples 
nt, with 32-p, booklet. 
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ASTHMA SUFFERERS FROM 
and any and all diseases CATARRH 
of the air passages who want C U R E D 
proof that you can be 
without taking medicine internally should use 
California’s greatest discovery (healing medi- 
cated vapor.)\Condor Inhaling Pastilles 
Do not neglect pain in the 
chest or between the shoulder 
blades, raising matter, constant 









spitting, lingering colds, 
hoarseness, chronic cough, 

ww tickling in throat, loss of 
\. taste and smell, flushed 


\, cheeks, night sweats, 
¥ chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
hay fever, stuffed nose, 
foul breath, head noises, 
deafness, sneezing, short- 
ness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheezing, fail- 
ing strength, weakness, loss of weight, ete, etc. 
Drawn through mouth or nose, this powerful 
germ-destroying, healing curative Inhalant 
reaches every part of the nasal passages, bron- 
echial tubes and lungs—exactly where affected 
and does its work of clearing up the air pas- 
sages quickly. You have never used anything 
like it. Satisfactory trial will cost you nothing. 
We refer you to any bank or firm in the city. 


Write for Trial, llustrated 
Eee and How to Get Well 


y 
es) 


Without Taking Medicine. 
All sent free and postpaid. 
CONDOR MED. CO., Dep. 206 





Galena -Signal Oil Company 
FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organi- 
zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 


[ F C. Drew, President 
L. E.White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in 
Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan-Bark 
Cut Tan-Bark for Export 





E. B. Salsig, Sect’y and Mgr. 





Balboa Building, San Francisco, California 








u—__ a 


MANUSCRIPT 


We will publish your MS copy, (cloth bindings only) if 
warranting capital investment; market and demorstrate 
your book after published. We always want good BOOK 
material, any field or class. Readings are absoluteiy 
necessary, no expense. Forward copy COMPLETE. The 
ROX. PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 61 Court St.,Boston, Mass. 
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Your Complexion, after the harsh winds 


of the Spring season, probably needs some attention 
to restore its healthful tinge. The skin is sensitive and 
responds quickly to right treatment. Magnolia Balm 
is Nature's chief assistant and secret aid to beauty; it 
makes rough, chapped skin soft and delicate, over- 
comes ruddy or muddy complexions and eradicates 
Freckles and Tan promptly. So pure you could drink 
it without injury. Contains no oils so cannot possibly 
promotea growth of hair on the face. If your complex- 
i0n is a matter of any interest you should at once use 


HAGAN’S 


Magnolia Balm 


Liquid Toilet Powder 


One trial will convince you that it is 
even more than weclaim. Not Greasy, 
Dusty or Sticky. It soothes and heals 
Sunburn and Windburn; iscooling and 
refreshing to the skin. Used by young 
and old, matron and maid. Suit- 
able for every complexion because 
made in THREE COLORS. 


White, Pink, Rose-Red. 


75c. for either color. All dealers 
+ oomguaae on receipt of price by 
‘ers. 


Send 10c. for set of 3 samples 


if undecided about suitable color. 
These are liberal samples of each 
color. 
LYON MFG. CO., 
94 South5SthSt., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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VOSE PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction. The Vose is an ideal piano 
forthe home. Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
time payments accepted. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 
gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
1012 Mass. Ave. Boston, Mass. 














The Secret of Conquering Fat 


The ancient Greeks and Romans, notwithstanding 
their indolence and habits of luxury, never became 
fat. They knew how to avoid it, and they knew full 
well that fat is a foe to health and symmetry of form. 
But they did not take internal remedies. They knew 
a different process—a process that partook of the 
nature of the bath and that invigorated and built up 
the body while it kept the flesh hard and firm and 
healthful, as it should be. Their secret has long 
been sought. Scientific men the world over have 
tried to find the formula used so successfully by the 
ancients, but they have failed. The result is that 
thousands of people who realize the danger of super- 
fluous flesh, but know full well the penalty they must 
pay if they reduce it by dieting or the use of internal 
remedies, have preferred the flesh to the danger, 
with the result that they have lost all symmetry of 
form and the youthful, buoyant activity that belongs 
to those who are physically right. 

But what scientific men have failed to do a girl 
who makes no pretensions to science has accom- 


DEWEY.STRONG &CO 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 





plished. She has succeeded in compounding a prepa- 
ration that, applied externally to any part of the face 
or body, makes superfluous flesh disappear and leaves 
the skin smooth and firm and without wrinkles, It is 
pronounced by those who have used it successfully 
the most wonderful thing of its kind in the world. 
It can be used by anyone without the knowledge of 
their most intimate friends and with little inconven- 
ience and no loss of time. You eat what you please, 
drink what you please, pursue your habits of life in the 
usual way, but reduce your flesh rapidly, comfortably 
and surely, 

Full information and a handsome descriptive booklet 
will be sent free to any fleshy person upon application 
to Mae Edna Wilder, Dept. 3R, Rochester, N. Y. 

In the past, fleshy people have richly deserved the 
sympathy of their fellow men; in the future, if they 
continue to carry a burden of superfluous flesh, after 
this wonderful discovery, they deserve no sympathy 
and will get none. ; 
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EAMES | 
TRICYCLE 
COMPANY | 


Parts and accessories 
for all makes of Aero- 
planes. Metal and Wire Wheels, Steex Tubing, Frame Work and Ball 
Bearing Machinery. Invalid Chairs and Hospital Furniture. 

1714 Market Street 1200 So. Main Street 
San Francisco, Ca Los Angeles, Cal. 
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XS 
RIPLE 


fe grade 

F triple: 
Hate fully 
Maranteed 
F the largest 
fer manulac- 
ers-in the 


he newest 

sign is the 
SHARON, | as 
Hlustrated in 
cream ladle— 

a handsome 
pattern with the 
Fichnessand char- 
acter of solid silver. 


Sold by all lead- 
ng dealers. Send 
© for illustrated cat- 
© alogue “F-44° 

IDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


nternational Silver 


Ce., Successor 
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BROOMS $1500. 128 Page Book 








Building Costs. 
5 ROOMS=$ 2000. 
ys L.. > 


a 






fetesaaves 


GROOMS $2500 Only 


; 





Thinking about building? Then send for 


“PRACTICAL 
BUNGALOWS” 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


—Plans—Descriptions—Accurate 


100 Bungalows 
One- and Two-Story 
[ | We built 1600 houses and we know. 


x ~ an P. O. Order, check, coin or 2c. stamps. 


he LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
iL 341 South Hill Street 
i Los Angeles, Cal. 


ator a Ledgeet C tive Buildi 
argest Co-operative Bui 
Z ROOMS $3000. Company in the — 


—270 Illustrations 


50 cts. 











Neat, clean, ornamental, con- 


venient, 


cheap. Lasts all 


DAISY FLY KILLER tcc caine cities. 


antee 





season. Made of metal. Can- 
not spill or UP over, will not 
soil or injure anything. Gsuar- 


effective. Of all 


dealers or sent prepaid for 
20 cents. 

HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








Western Union Telegraph 


Sawmills 


California 





Cable Address: ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


American Lumberman Telecode 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 


Telephone Temporary 2260 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 


Code 





UNION LUMBER CO. | 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 


SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 
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Isaac Levy Melville Schweitzer Monroe Schweitzer 


Levy, Schweitzer 
Company 


Wholesale Butchers 
and Meat Jobbers 


Hotel and Restaurant, Steamer and 


Railroad Supplies a Specialty 


136-148 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Telephones: Sutter 626 
Home J 2066 


Steel Fishing Rods 


Buy of your local dealer a “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod with 
the word “BRISTOL” stamped on the reel seat, and he will give 
you a copy of the valuable cloth bound book, “Tricks and 


. Knacks of Fishing,” containing 40 
TRICKS and 








other rod except a genuine “BRIS- 
TOL.” Write for 


chapters of expert fishing advice. 
KNACKS of 





ORIENTAL WATER FLOWER 


This wonderful plant imported from Japan, contains 
all the colors of the rainbow. Simply place the plant 
in an ordinary tumbler of water and it immediately 
comes to life. A beautiful ornament for any home. 
Will be forwarded to you in small packages prepaid. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Send your dealer’s name. We 
will supply him with one book free 
for each “BRISTOL” Rod which he 
now has or which he buys during 
1911. 


The book is not given free with any 
FISHING 


“ORIENTAL NOVELTIE 
Francisco, California. 





Price 25 cents. Send amps or coin to Dept. ‘*‘A,’ 
S,’’ 3335 22nd St., San 





? 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
70 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 


144 PAGES 
























You can live in a trunk 
and enjoy it, if it's a 
HARTMANN WARDROBE 














Berth-high—Men or V’omen 








— 








Every Through Train and 
every Ocean Steamship 
\1n the World is carrying & 


HARTMANN WARDROBE TRUNK 


: is the one adequate steamer 
wardrobe trunk. Men’s Style carries 5 to 7 
suits of overcoats, according to weight of gar- 
ments, and full equipment of furnishings. Women's 
ye Style carries from 7 to 10 suits or gowns, depend- 
ing on weight, with everything needed in hats, shoes, accessories and lingerie. 


» as its name implies, permits any woman to enjoy all the 
comforts of closet and dresser while 
traveling. It will carry 10 to 15 suits or 
gowns, abundant lingerie and furnishings, 
including hats and shoes. This wardrobe 
trunk is only 36 inches long, but it has 
all the carrying capacity of the ordinary 
51-inch model, 


We will gladly furnish booklet giving full 
information about the Hartmann Specialties 
and also give you the name of a dealer 
who will supply you. 











HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


210 Jackson Boulevard, $3 Chicago, Ill. 


Boodwar—Women Only 
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DOUBLE 
PIONEER SUSPENDER Co. GRIP 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Diego 
Construction EASY PAYMENTS 
Company Price of Stock Now $1.40 


OUR QUARTERLY MAGAZINE TELLS IN DETAIL THE STORY OF THIS YOUNG AND 
THRIFTY CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT COMPANY. WRITE FOR IT. 
**One for all 1117 D Street (Union ate) 
and all for one’’ SA N DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Step upon the threshold of San Diego’s greatness 
and grow great with San Diego 





HOME BUILDERS 


DIVIDENDS 


PAID TO 
STOCKHOLDERS 
IN 1910 


93% 


Ist quarter, 1911, 
paid April Ist, 3% 
2nd querter, 1911, 
due July Ist, 
at least 3% 











Jno. J.Conz Ropert W. Hunt 


Jas. C. HALLsTEeD 


COLDWELL site 


Lawn Mowers 


HAND HORSE MOTOR 





The ONLY LAWN MOWERS HAVING 
A REVERSIBLE BOTTOM KNIFE 


1121 The Rookery...... 
Monongahela Bank Building 
418 Montgomery Street ...... 


Notice the Channel Shape giving 
TWO CUTTING EDGES 





Send for Catalogue 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
70 COLDWELL STREET 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








West Street Building............. 
B2- Norlolk: B0use. ... 6 662 ss 55 wos 


Syndicate Trust Building ; 
Canadian Express Building.......... 


ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. 


ENGINEERS 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS 
AND CONSULTATION 


ataee NEW YORK 
ewan LONDON 


.-PITTSBURG 


.SAN FRANCISCO 
eee Tee ST. LOUIS 


MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


CEMENT TESTING AND INSPECTION 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
In Connection With Each Office 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 
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Sunshine and Seabreeze, Inc. 


You don’t know this Californian combination, biggest purveyors of health, 
happiness and good-fellowship in all the western world? Get acquainted, in 
fourteen pages of the best south-coast-beaches story yet written. Peter B. 
Kyne’s drollery on this sandy, sunny theme is irresistible—you’ll begin packing 

J d J? ~ A 5 t 
before you’re through reading his lively article which, by the way, is lavishly 
illustrated in four colors. 


The Losing of Terence McGuire 


By Albert Eugene Wright. Fiction founded on fact and delightfully illus- 
trated, in the actual scenes of occurrence, by Artist J. A. Cahill. A capital story 
crammed with cleverness and humor, dealing with a reclamation project in 
Lower California—incidentally the reclamation of a man. 


The Lesson of the Gods 


By M. R. Allen. Summer fiction of the most satisfying sort; a romance 
complete in this issue, yet continuing the interest in Paea and Meri, children of 
the South Seas, awakened by the first of this chain of stories, appearing on page 
617 of this number. The illustrations are some of the finest work yet done by 
Maynard Dixon. 


Miscellany 


July is this magazine’s Vacation Number—perhaps you have already guessed 
that. The ‘Vacationer” is therefore assured of a wide variety of topics to 
entertain and instruct. Rufus Steele contributes an article on fishing which 
will bring many a rod and reel “instanter’’ from annual retirement. Earle 
Snell goes motoring into the wild Tahoe region. David Leslie Brown takes you 
to the tall timber for an outing. ‘Sleeping in the Open” and other fresh-air 
subjects; nonsensical drawings and a thoughtful treatise by an authority on 
finance; notable poems by George Sterling, Harold Symmes and Charles Keeler— 
these are some of the contrasts in a very readable Sunset for JULY. Look 
for the cover by Cahill, “Girl in the Surf,” about June 25th. 


Sunset Magazine 
FOR JULY 
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FREE 





3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


A Razor Saver=FREE 


Try this experiment—rub a few drops of “3 in One” Into your razor strop until the 
leather becomes soft and pliable; draw razor blade between thumb and finger moistened with 
“*3in One’; then strop. Every razor edge has teeth like a cross-cut saw; soap and water 


cause these teeth to rust; the more rust the duller the razor. Stropping only breaks off the 
microscopic rust particles giving a new cutting edge which immediately commences to rust 
again. Now ‘‘3in One’’ on the strop brings out the grain of theleather. Thisadheres toand 
wipes Out the saw edges—leaving the cutting edge keen and clean. “3 in One’’ prevents 
FREE evens! lightest further rusting. Scientific circular and sample bottle—both free. 

33 B’way, f New York 












4 UNCTURES 
REPAIRED F 
Tava: TIRES RE E 


CLOVERLEAF BRAND FIXITFREE TIRES, are nearly 
perfection or we could not afford this guarantee; 99 per cen t of the 
value in a tire cannot be seen, you — pt udge ati re by the looks; 
all look alike except. the tread design, . hee no value a 7 merit; 
only fanc a Wearing and puncture resisting 4 alities are count, 
This is the ‘ey you are willing to pay ior: TROU BLE mah SING: 
this is what we offer you. On usual qu pranity you receive nothing in 
this direc fen, but unkept promises a 

Our Guaranty covers the unseen, the po oll parts; guarantees 
you the year’s tire service WITHOUT E XTRA COST S you. All punc- 
tures and other repairs MADE FREE, Se with new tires, 













ny dei ndlir bran “ 
same. INSURANCE TAG “ATTAC “HED” TO ‘EAC H TIR E This 6 “anny 
introductory wa ek now, Orderearly; give size wanted; Catalog Free. 


Agents Chicago, Ill. Des Moines, Siang 
Wanted. THE VIM Minneapolis, Minn: 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


$5eaF IXIT*FREE 


UTAH 


It is now freely predicted that the 


San J uan Oil Fields of Utah 


Will rival the production of any of the world’s 
famous oil fields in volume and value, 








The beautifully illustrated 


Souvenir of the San Juan Oil Fields 


will be sent you FREE on request 


This book is printed on heavy coated book paper, 
bound in sepia tone, deckle edge cover with no 
advertising. It is a monument to the art of the 
photographer and printer, containing 20 large half- 
tone photographs each 5'4 x 8 inches and many 
smaller pictures of the most interesting scenes of 
this new oil field of the desert, the land of the 
ancient Aztecs. The book contains a good map, 
engineers’ reports and descriptions of photographs 
and will grace the library table of any home. 

To obtain this beautiful book absolutely Free 
simply tear out this coupon, before you tu 


the leaf and mail to YEAGER-VAN DORN COM. 
PANY, 717-719 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal, | 





Name ula cishasdania aban bi aemeeinenakioneiadesahilein 

























Earn While You Learn! 


Trained Salesmen make from $1,200.00 to 
$10,000.00 a year and expenses. Hun- 
dreds of good positions now open. No 
former experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a Salesman 
by mail in eight weeks and assist you to 
secure a position where you can earn a 
good salary while you are learning. Write 
today for our free “A Knight of the 
Grip” which contains full particulars 
about how to get one of the hundreds of 
good positions we now have open, also 
testimonial letters from hundreds of men 
we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 118, 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago New York Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle, U.S. A. 

















Address..... un iiuisscheSernteneube ees chceccatine 





LOS ANGELES—City of destiny. 

LOS ANGELES—Population 319,- 
198. 

LOS ANGELES—211.5 per cent 
population gain in ten years. 

LOS ANGELES—Assessed_ valua- 
tion, $331,822,204.. 

LOS ANGELES—10,509 _ building 
permits 1910; valuation, $21,891,- 
313. 

LOS ANGELES—Has an area of 
96.94 square miles. 

LOS ANGELES—Busy and enter- 
prising—always growing. 

LOS ANGELES—Gateway to all 
the world via Panama. 

LOS ANGELES—For free informa- 
tion about any stock, bond, real 
estate, business, homes, or invest- 
ment write to 


The Los Angeles Financier, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Afount sername pe Academy— 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. Fully accredited. U.S. Army 
Otiicer. Only Western School with Cav _ and Mounted Artil- 
lery. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool, Twenty-second year 
will begin Aug. 16,1911. Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D. Headmaster. 
ANDERSON ACADEMY-— Military. Number limited. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beautiful; climate 
unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnas per new; teacl | 


rs college 
men. _ William \ W alker /nderson, Principé ul, Irvingtor ‘alifornia. 














My book “How to 
Stop Stammering”’ 

—atreatise on ‘Sci- 
=, Talking’’— 





dit » the point. 
he mi Write M. L. HATFIELD, 1462 Grove Set, ‘OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 





MILLS COLLEGE, Near Oakland, Callfornia 
The only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885. 
Entrance and graduation requirements equal to those of Stanford and 
University of California. Twenty-two departments. Ideal climate. 
President, Luella Clay Carson, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D. 
For catalogue address Secretary, Mills College P. O., California. 


OUT-DOOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Formerly the Chandler School) 
LOS ALTOS CALIFORNIA 


Out-door school for girls; boarding or day pupils. On 
direct line of Peninsular Electric R. R.; cars stop at en- 
trance; ten. minutes from Stanford University; one hour 
from San Francisco, Primary, grammar and high school 
departments. Special opportunities in music and do- 
mestic science. Send for circular, (Miss) Lydia M. 
Poirier, Principal. 




















The Ynibersity « vada | 


RENO - NEVADA 


The Fall Semester opens Monday, August 14, 1911. College of 
Arts and Science: Courses in Language Group; in History and 
College of Education: 
[wo Courses—Elementary and Advanced. College of Agriculture 
and Domestic Science. College of Engineering: 1. The Mackay 
School of Mines. 2. The School of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. 3. The School of Civil Engineering. 4. Summer 
School of Mine Surveying and Geology, eight weeks beginning 
May 18, 1911 The University High School: Prepares boys and 
girls for college and for life. For Catalog, Alumni Register, and Book 
of Views, address President Joseph Edward Stubbs, P. O. Box 703, 


Economies Group; and in Science Group. 


Reno, Nevada. 











| 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Gregg and Pitman shorthand; Ellis bookkeeping. Agents 
for Sheldon salesmanship and business building, Best 
canes: best lighted; elevator service, Rates lowest 
consistent with thoro training, Write or call, Market 
and Eddy at Powell St. H. E. Cox, Pres. 





MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediateand Primary 
Departments. Great attention given to Music, Arts and Crafts. 
Home Economics, Out-of-Door Life. Ninth year August 15, 1910 
Catalogue upon application. 


i Bawlin Seleok 


2230 Pacific Avenue 2117-2123 Broadway Street, San Francisco 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, comprising— 








A French school for little children, primary, inter- 
mediate, high school and post graduate departments 
household economics, drawing, painting and Ne locution, 

Accredited by the Univers sity of California, by Le land 
Stanford, Junior, University, and by Eastern ‘colleges. 
Special courses of study are also offered. 

Courses in singing, instrumental music, including 
piano, violin, organ, harp, flute, cello, ete. Theory and 
composition, harmony, sight reading, musical dictation, 

choral and orchestral prac tice, etc., are offered by the 
newly formed music department. 

For particulars in regard to the school please send for 
prospectus. Address Miss Sarah D., Hamlin, A. M., 


2230 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, 


With a Western School, chartered by 
the State of California. Eight years 
of success; thousands of students en- 
rolled. High grade instruction by cor- 


respondence in banking AT bookkeeping, English, ae 
nography, civil service, modern languages, law and 


college preparatory studies. Write to- 
day for FREE 50 page catalog. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF vememuanen” x 
SAN JOSE, CAL. DEPT. S. 


vou TAMMER 






























attend no school till you hear from me. school 
in the world, employing the ¢ I od for 
the cure of stamme zg 
or time-beating. If] r 
life’s happiness and icap y red 
myself and thousa tenons rs by 1 an e 
you. Beautiful® e boc ul Rate sé nt ERE E 


‘oe Wells Millard, Pres. , North. datiianintanati, ies. ‘B5GFirstSt., Miiwaukee, Wis. 


eek YOU Would esr 


the BASIS 
> of All 

KNOWLEDGE 
ou are no greater inte ilectually than your 
memory. Send today for n 


” 











Concentration, Se If ne = 
Speaking. Increases income olu 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 708 AUDITORIUM BLDG. * CHICAGO 





POULTRY AND FRUIT FARMING. One man made over 
$18,000 last year—Many others made a nice fortune from 
a few hens and a small piece of ground. But you mus st 
know HOW. Americ an rien Magazine sates It g 

secrets from A to in 1 

centsa year. Descript 
MAGAZINE, Council B 











riptior 
free. “AMERICAN. HEN 
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RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
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REAL ESTATE— Oregon 





SU’ TTE R COU NTY L AND SY NDIC ATE, :, NOR THERN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY LANDS—Get a home at Terra 
Buena, Sutter County, on the Northern Electric Rai'way 
four miles from Marysville. This Subdivision is of and 
10-acre tracts of the best land in the Sacramento Valley 
at $125.00 per acre. $25.00 per acre cash, balance in 


four equal annual payments. Good school, store and 
depot on tract. No irrigation required to get most satis- 
factory returns from this land. The best Thompson 
Seedless grapes in this state grow here and have made over 
$100.00 per acre net profit for the past five years. For 


particulars about this tract and also about our alfalfa and 
‘TER 


dairy lands on the Sacramento River, address S oR 
COUNTY LAND SYNDICATE, 410% Third St., Marys- 
ville, Cal., or 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, or P, W. 
Lytle, Agent, Terra Buena, Cal. 





HOME-SEEKERS AND INVESTORS.—If you are 
looking for a home in Sunny California or an investment 
write today to The Land and Investment Co., as they can 
sell you from one acre up to thousands of acres in one 
body, and from $5.00 per acre up to thousands of dollars 
per acre. Write to them as to some of their large tracts 
for alfalfa and also of their Turlock district in the San 
Joaquin valley, where they have some very fine ranches 
for sale. All corre spondence regarding California will be 
answered promptly. The Land and Investment Co. 
718-720 Phelan Bidg., San Francisco, Calif., H.C. Dudman, 
Pres, 





SALE—42 acre vineyard in bearing, three acres 
39 acres best varieties of wine grapes 
grafted on resistant roots, all staked. House and barn. 
Situated in Lodi District on interurban electric line 
between Sacramento and Stockton. Electric trains stop 
at the door every thirty minutes. Freight and Spur track 
facilities. Two packing sheds adjacent operated by re- 
liable Fruit C ompanies. Price reasonable, easy terms. No 
agents or commissions. For particulars write 
owner, Louis S. Wetmore, Stockton, California. 


FOR S 
table grapes and 


direct to 


GROVES PAY—Only 15 miles 
City, in the beautiful Mount Diablo Valleys, we can sell 
you from one to five acres of English Walnuts on Black 
Walnut roots; they are three years old and we care for 





WALNUT from the 


them for four years, turning over 7-year old bearing 
groves, paying from wet to $1,000 per acre as they age. 


Send for maps. R. N. BURGESS COMPANY, 907 First 
National Bank Building, ‘San Francisco, California. 





HOMESEEKERS’ FREE INFORMATION—We have 
booklets on all sections of the State, literature, information, 
advice free (send 4c). You can save time and money by 
consulting us. Send 25c stamps for one year’s subscription 
“Pacific Coast Homeseeker,’’ a monthly journal full of 
reliable information about California. Homeseeker Co., 
789 Market (D), San Francisco. 


BYINGTON-RENTON COMPANY, Inc.—Large tracts 
of land in any part of California for ‘colonizing or stock 
raising. We will be pleased to submit to responsible 
correspondents properties which we have personally in- 
specte d and can recommend. BYINGTON-RENTON 
COMPANY, Incorporated, 211-212 Balboa Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

SoU THE R N CALIFORNIA ORANGE L AND, in the 
famed Riverside-Redlands district, on small payments. 
Water ready for irrigating. $20 monthly, and less, buys 
ten acres. Unusually attractive planting proposition. 
You can pay for an orange grove, vineyard or alfalfa ranch 
while earning your living. Rich soil—splendidly located. 
Ill. booklet. So. Cal. Homes Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PRECIOUS STONES 


GEM FREE—This month a Turquoise. 
If you love gems write for 
Phelan Bidg., San 

















AN UNCUT 
Next month a ee ant gem. 
— list. TE EM SHOP, 925 


rancisco, Cal. 


| 


CHEAP FARM LANDS. Special inducements to 
homeseekers, Oregon has a national reputation as the 
coming agricultural and horticultural state of the Union. 
This has been demonstrated beyond any question. The 
logged off lands west of the Cascade Mountains are develop- 
ing into the finest fruit lands in the state and command a 
ready market among people of moderate means. Oregon 
apples and strawberries are known the world over to bring 
top prices. These lands can_be successfully cultivated 
without irrigation methods. The Oregon climate is mild 
and invigorating and work in the open can be prosecuted 
the year round. There is a ready market for everything 
the farmer can raise. The undersigned is making a spe- 
cialty of cheap farm and fruit lands which can be bought 
in tracts from 10 acres up, at from $10.00 to $25.00 per acre. 
Correspondence is solicited. ae in German will be 


answered in that language. T. NEUHAUSEN, former 
Special Land Inspector for the acaba 704 Lewis 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 

ROGUE RIVER VALLEY ORCHARD BONDS.— 


Join us in developing a 2,500-acre apple and Pe ar orchard 
in the Rogue River valley; it will cost you but $5 per month 


to be a part owner. The returns are large. One of our 
neighbors netted_over $1,200 per acre this year, while 


another sold his Comice pears for $10 per box in London. 
Invest your savings where they are absolutely safe and the 
profits are substantial. Co-operation with us me ans 
wealth. You cannot lose. Your gain is absolute. It is 
an investment, not a speculation. Sixty-one sales made 
last week. Write today for particulars to the WESTERN 
OREGON ORCHARD COMPANY, 45 Medford National 
Bank Bldg., Medford, Ore. 


ADVANTAGES OF OREGON, 100-page book, gives 
amount of Government land open to homestead in each 
county in the State of Oregon and Washington; description 
of same; gives homestead, timber, desert, stone, coal, and 
mineral laws. Two maps of Oregon in colors, 21x28, show- 
ing railroads in operation; one showing all proposed rail- 
roads, including Eastern and Central Oregon; 20c each or 
the three, 50c. Map of Washington in colors, 21x28, 20c. 
NIMMO, RUNEY & CO., Hamilton Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon. 


WHITE 





SALMON VALLEY, WASHINGTON. Oppo- 
site Hood Rive r, Oregon. Same superb non-irrigated fruit 
land, climate and ele vation. Served by new Spokane- 
Portland & Seattle Ry. Any sized tracts $50 an acre up. 





Easy terms. Owner H. L. SIMPSON, 819 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 
FARMS ANY SIZE. Acreage or colonist tracts. Fruit, 


land. Hé iV, grain, grazing or timber 
distant. Improved or unimproved, 

THE Wk: STERN EXCHANGE, 
Eugene, Ore. 


garden and poultry | 
land. Near in or 
Free maps and booklet. 
Incorporated, Box 536, 





APPLES! APPLES! APPLES! The finest 
the world are grown in the Mosier District. 
you of some rare bargains in this famous fruit 
Jas. E. Cole, Mosier, Ore., Box X82. 


apples in 
Let me tell 
belt. 





ORCHARDS and Orchard Lands in the Rogue River 
Valley for sale or exchange. Write for free booklet of 
Medford and southern Oregon. C. A. McARTHUR, 
Medford, Ore. 


MEDFORD, OREGON—Finest climate on the coast. 
Greatest apple ~~ year district in America. Write us 
what you want. .T. YORK & CO. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on househcld goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago. 

1501 Wright Buiiding, St. Louis 
736 Old South Building, Boston 217 Front Street, San Francisco 
342 Whitehall Bldg., New York 516 Central Building, Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 
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REAL ESTATE-— Miscellaneous 


$3,000 TO $10,000 YEARLY IN THE REAL ESTATE 
business, without capital; we will teach you the te by 
mail, appoint you special representative in your locality, 
of leading real estate company, list with you readily salable 
prope rties, co-operate with and assist you to permanent 
success; a thorough commercial law course free to repre- 
ro eceige If you are honest and ambitious, our FREE 
62-page book will surely interest you. Address INTER- 
N HON AL REALTY CORP., Dept. 1683, Chicago, Ill. 





IF INTERESTED IN SOUTH FLORIDA write W. B. 
Powell, Secretary Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. Your 
name will be bulletined among fifty real estate agents, 
newspaper, railroads, and you'll receive much interesting 
literature. ‘“‘Tampa 143.2 per cent City.’ 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout fifteen states; 
improved, one to one thousand acres, $10 to $100 an acre. 
stock and tools included with many to settle estates 
quickly. Mammoth illustrated Catalogue “No. 34” free. 
Ik. A, Strout, Station 3036, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


L¢ CAL ~ REPRESEN TATIVE WANTED. — Splendid 
income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty. abil- 
ity, ambition and w illingne ss to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your wt gees to get intoa big paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at one for full particulars, Address E, R. Marden, 
Pres. The National Co-Operative Real x state Company, 
L503 Marden Building, Washington, D, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 
STOCKS OFF FERED FO! FOR IMME DI ATE SALE 


| 





1000 Shares Templor Ranch Oil Co............@ $ 
1000 Shares The La Blane Oil Co............. @ 
1000 Shares Yellowstone Oil Co..............@ 
1000 Shares Puritan Oil Co..........c06s0 ..@ 
1000 Shares Poulsen W ireless Tel. Tel; CO... @ 
1000 Shares Jewell Oil Co............0c cee. @ 
1000 Shares Section Six Oil Co............... @ 
1000 Ventura Oil Development Co........ -.-@ 
1000 Shares Lady Washington Oil Co ea ee 
1000 Shares Alaska Petroleum «& Coal Co...... @ 
500 Shares Pyramid Oil Co............ es 
500 California Consolidated Oil Co at aivanehive veto 029 
100 Shares Mascot Copper Co................ @ 5.00 
110 Shares National Cash Protector Co ae: .65 
10 Shares Pearsons Pub. Co. (pref.)........ @ 4.00 
10 Shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation Co.... @ 17.00 
20 Chicago-New York Elect. Air Line Ry.Co.. @ 4.50 


11 Shares Rio Michol Rubber Plantation Co. @ 26.00 
3 Shares La Zacualpa Rubber (1902 Series). @ 175.00 
5. F. Wayland & Co., 474 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION! SUNNYVALE— 
A thriving industiial center. Situated in Santa Clara 
County, 38 miles from San Francisco. We have already 
located here large ircn works, incubator works, traction 
engine works, immense canneries, oil refinery, fruit packing 
houses and many other diversified industries. We have 
full terminal rates, cheap j:ower, excellent labor conditions, 
the finest educational facilities in the state and ideal soil 
and climate. To manufacturers or those contemplating 
doing so we offer special inducements to locate. 

For further information write to Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Sunnyvale, Cal. 


- 








AGE N’ TS—Big money selling “gold and silver letters, 
novelty and changeable signs and burglar alarms. — Illus- 
oe ited catalogue. Climax Novelty Co., 307 Gay Building, 

. Louis, Mo. 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS Ww ANTE D—You ean 
write them. We teach you by mail. No _ experience 
needed. Big demand and good pay. Book Free, <Ass’d 
M. P. Schools, ‘Rm. 929, Chi. Opera Hs Bik., Chicago, 









LIVE AGENTS WANTED—Higbh-class proposition. 
“Kkoeth Kombination Kit,’’ 15 tools in one. High grade 
tool steel. Fully guaranteed. Exclusive territory. Won- 
derful seller. Every auto owner buys on sight. One 
agent made $10.00 in two hours, Currier-Koeth Mfg. Co., 
32 West St., Coudersport, Pa. 


FREE TRIP TO CALIFORNIA—Anyone who knows 
how to solicit subscriptions can earn a trip to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, Half an hour is all the time re quired. Two 
subscriptions a week is all that is necessary, Trip will 
include railway fare, Pullman, diner, hotel accommoda- 
tions, side trips, daily admissions to fair and even spending 
money. If you want to be sure of a trip to the greatest 
world’s fair ever held, send for further particulars to 
Sunset Panama-Pacific Club, 313 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, 








PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free. report as to patentability. Guide-book and 
What to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions W anted, 
sent free. One million dollars offered for one invention, 
$16,000 for others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress—sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington. D. C. 

PATE NTS THAT PAY—Protect your idea. 2 books 
free: ‘‘Fortunes in Patents—What and How to Invent” 
- 6l-page Guide. Free report as to <orwee 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 889 F. St., Wash., D.C, 











__FOR THE DEAF 


SE ND FOR FREE 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER of the 
\uris—latest electrical invention for the deaf. Smallest, 
lightest, cheapest. Write today. AURIS CO., Suite 15, 
1261 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL — 


FREE TU ITION BY “MAIL.—Civ il service, drawing, 
en gineering, electric wiring, agriculture, poultry, normal, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and _typewriting courses. For 
free tuition apply to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 











BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing—$3,000 to $5,000a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for prospectus free. American College of Mechano- 
Linnnansoisil _ 411, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 


DRUG STORE FOR S —Account ill health. Old 
established, Earning Brome $3,000.00 a year net. Ex- 
penses low. Good corner. P rice $3,500.00. I. N. Parry, 
owner, 737 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





“WAY TO SUCCESS IN THE MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS,” tells how I made $18,000.00 in three years, ex- 
poses ‘‘outfit’”? scheme, etc. Worth dollars to you. Free 
on request. H,. System, 120, Marion, Ky. 





INVESTMENTS 








INDUSTRIAL STOCK OFFERING—400,000 shares of 
Santa Rita Marble, Granite and Mining Company’s 
(Indus = Stock at 35 cents per share, par $1.00, non- 
assessable, in blocks of 300 for $105.00, Original owners 
stock cannot be sold, transferred or bear dividends, until 
you receive your investment back in dividends. This has 
been duly recorded in minutes of a Board of Directors 
meeting and is binding. Proceeds will be used in opening 
up marble and granite quarries, equipping with machinery 
and in manufacturing marble and granite in every com- 
mercial way possible. If interested address, M. W. Roberts, 
secretary, Box — Tucson, Arizona, 





FREE—“‘INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE, 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely FREE Before you invest a dollar anywhere get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who 
intends to invest $5 or more per month. ‘Teils you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the REAL EARNING POWER of your 
money. This magazine six months FREE, if you write 
today. H. L. Barber, Publisher, R. 426, 20 Jackson 
3oulevard, Chicago, 


INCUBATORS 


“SUCCESS” INCUBATORS AND BROODERS SOLD 
at wholesale prices. We prepay freight. Free 48 page 
catalog. Send today. Free trial. E. E. McClanahan, 
112 East 8th, Los Angeles. 


BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS ALL KINDS, 
500 CHICKS HATCHING DAILY—We ship everywhere 
safely. Free 64 page book illustrates all varieties of 
Chicks, Hens, Pullets, Cocks. etc., we sell. Send today. 
Pioneer Hatchery, 108 East 8th, Los Angeles, 
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Westward Ho! 


EARN A 


Free Trip West 








UNSET MAGAZINE offers to 2500 subscription 
producers in all parts of the United States a free 
trip to the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 

position to be held in San Francisco in 1915. The 
Exposition awarded to the Metropolis of the Far West 
will be a Hundred Million Dollar Fair, the greatest ever 
held or dreamed of. The trip will include railroad fare, 
Pullman, diner, hotelaccommodations, daily admissions to 
the Fair, side trips and even spending money. It is the 
chance of a lifetime for anyone who wants to see the Far 
West and the World’s Greatest Exposition. Anyone of any 
age, either sex, can earn the trip. by devoting half an 
hour a week to securing subscriptions to Sunset. All 
that is necessary is a littke work and _ perseverance. 
Write for full particulars. 





ADDRESS 


Sunset Panama-Pacific Club 
DEPT. D 
313 Battery Street San Francisco 
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Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information 

















Berkeley 


SEAT of THE UNIVERSITY of THE STATE of CALIFORNIA 
ON THE BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO, DIRECTLY 
OPPOSITE THE GOLDEN GATE 


CALIFORNIA 























Former President Theodore Roosevelt delivering Charter Day Address to an audience of 10. _ in ‘va Greek 
1eater, Berkeley’s open-air auditorium, on the campus of the University, March 23, 19 


The phenomenal growth of Berkeley is attributed to ideal conditions, favorable location, facility of ingress 
and egress, excellent urban and inter-urban car service, unsurpassed ferry system, making the passage between 


Berkeley and San Francisco either way in 35 minutes. 


Berkeley, California, is the premier home city and educational center of the Pacific Coast, holding this un- 
challenged place in the estimation of the country because of the manifold natural advantages and the ideal social 
and educational conditions. In addition to the University of California, excellent schools and colleges for instruc- 
tion in every branch of learning and all the arts are established here. 

Berkeley’s growth has been phenomenal. The federal census gives the following figures: 


* Population of Berkeley in 1910.... 


Population of Berkeley in 1900 


Gain of population in ten years. 


This is an increase of more than 206 per cent, a 
showing that is equaled by few other cities in the United 
States. Berkeley now has an estimated population of 
42,659, which is a gain of 2,225 in the past year. Only a 
city of approved and sterling qualities could possibly 
show such a record of growth. This increase has been 
caused in a large degree by the development and expansion 
of Berkeley’s factory district. 


Write for additional information to the CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, Berkeley, California. 


40,434 
13,214 


27,220 





To Chamber of Commerce, 
Berkeley, California. 
Please send me additional information con- 
cerning Berkeley and vicinity. 
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STORIA Centennial dates are August 10th to September 9th, to celebrate the first 
settlement of the Northwest by the white man. April 12, 1811, the “Tonquin,” a 





























trading ship owned by John Jacob Astor, sailed into the mouth of what is now the 





Columbia River, and proceeded up ten miles to a cove where the crew landed, and 
established a camp to facilitate trading with the Indians. This camp became known as 
Astoria. It grew from a trading expedition, sent out from New York by John Jacob Astor. 
It is to celebrate this event that the Astoria Centennial was projected. 


The state of Oregon has appropriated $50,000 to aid in the expense of this celebration. 
Clatsop County made a tax levy which raised $25,000. The merchants of Astoria raised 
$50,000 more. Colonel John Jacob Astor of New York City donated $10,000, and other 
private contributions bring the available funds up to $150,000 at this date. The program 
is as follows: 


Aug. 10—Centennial Day—Grand Opening Ceremonies. Aug. 11.—Elks’ Reunion Day—Home Coming. 
Aug. 12—Elks’ Celebration Day. Aug. 13—Sunday. Aug. 14—Oregon Day—Oregon Development 





League Convention. Aug. 15—Washington-Puget Sound-Seattle-Tacoma-Young Americans’ Day— 
Oregon Development League Convention. | Aug. 16—Spokane Inland Empire Day. Oregon Develop- 
ment League Convention. Aug. 17—Idaho-North-Dakota-South Dakota-Kansas-Montana—W yoming- 
Nebraska Day. Aug. 18—California Day—Hoo Hoo & Lumbermen. Aug. 19—Missouri-Arkansas- 
Louisiana-Oklahoma-Texas Day. Red Men. Aug. 20—Sunday. Aug. 21—Colorado-New Mexico- ] 
Arizona-Utah-Nevada Day-Indian War Veterans. Aug. 22—Maine-New Hampshire-Vermont-Massa- | 
chusetts-Rhode Island-Connecticut Day. Pioneers’ Day. Aug. 23—New York-New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware-Maryland Day—MeLoughlin Day. Aug. 24—Virginia-West Virginia-North Carolina- 
South Carolina-Georgia-Florida Day. G. A. R. Day. Aug. 25—Portland Day. Aug. 26—Shriners’ 
Day. Aug. 27—Sunday. Aug. 28—Astor Day. Aug. 29—Fisheries Congress and Scandinavian 
Day. Aug. 30—Kentucky-Tennessee-Alabama-Mississippi Day. | Aug. 31—Home Products—Clatsop 
County Day. Sept. 1—Fraternal Day. Sept. 2—Lewis & Clark-Marors’ Day. Sept. 3—Sunday. 
Sept. 4-—Ohio-Indiana Day. Pacifie Coast Regatta. Sept. 5—Illinois-Wiseconsin Day. Pacific 
Coast Regatta. Sept. 6—Minnesota Day. Pacific Coast Regatta. Sept. 7—Iowa Day. Pacific 


Coast Regatta. Sept. S—Michigan Day. Pacific Coast Regatta. Sept. 9-—Alaska-Hawaii-Porto 
Rico Day. Pacific Coast Regatta. All Sundays devoted to churches and recital of historical sermons 
morning and evening with sacred concerts, sight-seeing trips, ete. 


AIRSHIPS—Gilenn Curtiss is going to send two of his air PYROTECHNICS—The Hitt Fire Works Company of 
craft to the Centennial celebration. One is the regular air Seattle which showed at the Alaska Yukon Pacific Expo- 
sition has been engaged to give a big pyrotechnical showing 
Ttned lend wohihie «an. otrahi i yee 5 of the early days of Astoria and the destruction of the 
memes lant “ ~ ie scopic _ —— cotscedd It is “Tonquin,” the original Astor ship. This is to be a big 
a great invention and very spectacular. -One of the biggest fire-works display given on the water, covering a period of 
features of the Centennial pageant. three weeks. 





avigator and the other the famous ‘‘triad’? which is 2 






For Illustrated Literature on Astoria, 


Address ASTORIA CENTENNIAL 
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RAIL AND BOAT LINES 


MUSIC AND OPERA—HEllery’s band of 50 pieces has 
been engaged to play every afternoon and evening during 
the Centennial. This is the big band which is to go 
through Scotland this year and return in time to play the 
Centennial engagement. There will also be an original 
oo given as well as several pageants of an educational 
order, 


REGATTA—The Pacific Coast Motor-boat Championships 
will be decided at the Centennial. Astoria regattas, 
always famous, will all be outdone by the one arranged 
for the Centennial. 


OCEAN BATHING—There is plenty of good ocean bath- 
ing right at the door of Astoria, and the water is always at 
its best during the months of August and September. All 
the beach resorts are close to Astoria. and it will be possible 
for Centennial visitors to enjoy all the advantages of 
ocean bathing at its best. 


CLATSOP’S RESOURCES—The county of Clatsop, in 
which Astoria is located, will have a big display of the 
resources of the county housed in a special building. This 
will take in the logging, lumber, fishing, all manufacturing 
and dairy industries. + will be a magnificent show which 


HATCHING OF SALMON—You can see the hatching of 
salmon right here during the Centennial. The State 
Fisheries Department has completed arrangements to 
erect a special fish hatchery for display at the Centennial 
and the whole work will be under the care of experts paid 
by the State—men who know all the habits of salmon 
and how to raise them. 


PARADES—Allegorical parades have been arranged for 
and thousands of dollars have been appropriated to build 
original and magnificent floats to picture the development 
of the country. It will be a big feature of the Centennial 
and worthy of consideration from all historians. As an 
educator of your children it will have no equal. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT will detail 
a squadron of battleships and sub-marines to stay the 
whole month the pageant is being celebrated. In addition 
to this the British Government has promised to add 
another fleet to our own, and it is the plan of the Astoria 
Centennial Committee to arrange for numerous balls, hops 
and much visiting between the two fleets. Negotiations 
are under way and it is almost assured that Japan will have 
a cruiser in the harbor during the Centennial celebration, 





will demonstrate why Astoria is so prosperous. 

















ASTORIA TODAY 
Astoria today is the center of the greatest timber district of the lower Columbia River, 
there being, at a conservative estimate, 18,000,000 feet of standing timber in this country 
alone, to say nothing of the many billion feet standing in adjacent counties ready to be 
cut and floated down the majestic Columbia River to the Astoria mills. 


The opening of the Panama Canal will put large ports of the United States as well as large 
ports of Europe in close shipping connection with Astoria. 


For forty years the canning industry on the Columbia River has been enormously large 
and profitable, yielding annu: illy an income of over $3,000,000 and furnishing employ ment 
to thousands of fishermen and operators connected with the industry, and Astoria is the 
center of this district. The ocean, only a few miles from Astoria, offers excellent deep-sea 
fishing. 

The country about Astoria situated on the sea-board, within the effect of the warm Japan 
current, has a mild ideal climate. Blizzards, extreme frosts in winter and droughts in 
summer are unknown. Grass is green the year round. This, added to the prolific forage 
crops that can be grown by cultivation, offers an ideal location unexcelled anywhere for 
dairying and agricultural pursuits. 





Clatsop County and the Centennial 
COMMITTEE, ASTORIA, OREGON 
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rried on with considerable profit near Toledo, The climate is splendidly adapted 
those who are follow ing it report splendid returns, Fruit-growing and stock- 
le } . Landis cheap. High prices except for our own products have not yet 
struck this section. Homeseekers, colonists and investors are invited to look over our section, For informa- 


tion address, Secretary, Development Club, 
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‘The Cal of 
CARLTON 


IS to men who wish to locate where conditions are good and land values are low; 
where soil is rich, the outlook beautiful, and the climate mild. Carlton has all 
these things and more. It is located in the great Willamette Valley of Oregon, 
and admittedly in the most beautiful part of this valley. Carlton has a call for 
men who want to get away from extremes of heat and cold, and who wish to live 
where nature “holds one handle of the plow.’ Carlton is in Yamhill County, 43 
miles from Portland. Prunes, cherries, apples, small fruits, peaches, pears, etc., 
grow here to the degree of perfection that has made Oregon fruit famous. This 
section is unsurpassed for dairying and allied industries. We believe in Carlton 
and vicinity, and can and do recommend this section to the careful attention of 
homeseekers. “Before you locate elsewhere see Carlton.” For further informa- 
tion address, Secretary, Commercial Club, Carlton, Oregon. 
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) \HE soil, irrigation projects and climatic conditions 
make Kennewick an unsurpassed section for 
fruit-growing. 


KENNEWICK 


The Right Location for a 
BIG CITY 


The Right Location for 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Kennewick is situated on the big bend of the Colum- 


bia River in Southeastern Washington. This district 
isa part of the famous Yakima Valley, noted for its 
fruit, alfalfa, cattle, poultry and hogs. Kennewick 
has three transcontinental railroads, and boats can go 
from Kennewick to the Pacific Ocean, when the Celilo 
canal, now building, is completed. All that nature 
can do for Kennewick and vicinity has been done. 
Superb location; deep, rich soil; water and rail trans- 
portation; irrigation; climatic advantages; a progres- 
sive community—an assured future. Those interested 
in fruit-growing or general or intensive farming will 
find it to their advantage to get details about Kenne- 
wick. Write today to 


Secretary, Commercial Club 


Kennewick, Washington 
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Is the center of 
The Greatest Development 
In California Today! 


Why : 


1.—Over 60,000 acres of fertile land, lying at the door of Sacramento 
City and formerly owned in large holdings, have been opened for 
settlement by the small, intensive farmer, largely under irrigation. 
You can now get first prices on land that will raise anything and 
everything in abundance, which will double in value, or more, and 
which is located within a few minutes’ ride of the Capital City, a city 
in which building permits aggregated $2,300,000 in 1910 and which 


increased 100 per cent in population in ten years. 


2.—More than $1,000,000 is about to be expended by State and 
National Governments, to make Sacramento a seaboard city and to 
reclaim many thousand acres of delta lands, which are fertile beyond 
the belief of the eastern farmer, and which are a part of Sacramento 


County. 


3.—Sacramento County has for its business center Sacramento 
City, the natural distributing point of Northern and part of Southern 
California. By locating in this County, you are placed in close touch 
with the greatest commercial centers of the State and secure the best 
market facilities. 

4.—More than 200,000 acres of fertile land is either being put under 
irrigation or is being reclaimed for the homeseeker. 

For further information apply to the Immigration Committee of 
the Board of Supervisors, Sacramento, California, which is interested 


only in development of the County as a whole. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 
The Exposition 
City 





Vegetables and produce are 





6 2 


1915 


KLAND PEE eS. 
e LAME D 


high the year round in this thickly settled com- 
munity because the demand is so much greater than the supply. 


Bay-District 
around 
San Francisco 










The great demand for small farms around San Francisco and Sacramento for raising produce 
to supply this market, caused the organization of the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company, 


which purchased several of the large ‘‘bonanza” ranches in the fertile Sacramento Valley, 
subdivide them into 20 to 80 acre farms and offer them to the people on the small payment plan. 


ms $11 A YEAR a 


$15 DOW 


For an initial payment of $15 
an acre you can move onto one of 
these small farms and plant your 
crops—your success will depend 
upon your effort—in a _ few 
months your crop will come forth 
and you are a full fledged ‘Cal- 
ifornia Farmer.” It will surprise 
you how easy it is to grow things, 
sell them at a good price and 
make money. 


Your water supply will be 
ample at all times during the 
irrigating season. It comes from 
the great Sacramento River and 
is granted by a special act oj 
Congress. 

The life of a ‘California 
Farmer” is ideal, he can produce 
something from his farm every 
month in the year; he is inde- 
pendent in every sense and mean- 


ing of the word; his trees all bear 
delicious fruit; his vegetables 
produce a bounteous crop; his 
cows, his pigs, his chickens are 
all working for HIM, morning, 
noon and night; the soil, the 
climate, the water are his helpers. 

“California Farmer” is king 
of his own little farm, he knows, 
that in acreage— 


“Twenty’s Plenty—Forty’s a Fortune” 


There are no frosts, blizzards nor snow to con- 
tend with—no thunder storms nor sun-strokes_ in the year, 
forth something 


the summer—every day brings 
that can be sold at a profit. 


Pigs, poultry and cows can pasture throughout 
j year, Your farm does not lie idle from early 
fall until late spring as in the east. 


The Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 


Will sell you from 20 to 80 acres of their great project on very easy terms. 
the balance spread over a period of 10 years. 


$125.00 an acre, $15.00 down and 


Remember that the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company sells 


you only irrigated land, with a complete irrigation system, delivering water to the highest boundary of every 40 


acre tract. 


No need to install an expensive pumping plant. 


The water is brought direct to your land. A 


payment of $15.00 an acre permits you to move at once to your selection and begin your work in this Valley 


of Plenty. 


Write today for books, maps and full information 


H. L. HOLLISTER & CO. 


137 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Willows, California 
412 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


345 Fourth Avenue 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Make this stick 


in your mind! 


DIXON 


CALIFORNIA 


Main Railway point 22 miles from Sacramento, the Capital; 67 miles from San 
Francisco, the metropolis; one of the most progressive towns of the great 
Sacramento Valley, is the center and shipping point of a wonderful fruit and 
alfalfa district. Artesian water, rich deep soil and a climate which is the best, 
makes this town the talk of California. si 


INVESTIGATE ! 





Land values moderate. 
Transportation unsurpassed. 


Dixon Chamber of Commerce: Dixon, California 














Seven miles from Sacramento, 
iy TUITE California. 


On oiled macadam boulevard. 


Dotted with giant Oak trees. 
The City of Sacramento has just 
purchased 830 acres in the center 
of our tract for a park. 


When this park is supplied with street-car service our whole tract 
will be built up with suburban homes and land will sell for $1000 
per acre. 


You can buy it now in advance of transportation for $200 and $250 
per acre. Write for illustrated booklet. 


ARCADE PARK CO. 


BEN LEONARD CO., Selling Agents 617 J Street, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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ALFALFA 


—IN THE— 


acramento Valley 


California 


Is as sure and safe as money in a National Bank. 

It is the best forage crop known. 

It excels all others in feeding qualities for live-stock. 

Alfalfa works 365 days in the year and grcws while man sleeps. 

There is no better insurance against the ‘rainy day” than a field of alfalfa in the Sacramento 
Valley, well stocked with horses, cows, hogs, sheep and poultry. 


























From three to five crops are harvested in a single season, yielding from five to seven tons per 
acre. An acre of alfalfa furnishes food for at least one good dairy cow. Many farmers do 
better and make one acre support enough live-stock to clear them $100 per year. 

The Sacramento Valley possesses a combination of fertile soil, equable climate and abundant 
water-supply which makes plant life reach its highest degree of perfection. Everything grows 
in this valley which can be produced anywhere in the temperate or semi-tropic zones. 

Let us tell you about this wonderful section of California. Write us for literature and ask for a 
sample copy of our Sacramento Valley magazine which contains full information about the 
climate, soil, crops, prices of land, ete., in this great Valley. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Box 755, Sacramento, California 
Our work is solely to promote the best interests of the Sacramento Valley 


WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL. 
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JUST ONE MOMENT! 


You are interested in poultry raising—everybody is. Very few go at 
it right. Why don’t you make a BUSINESS of it? Take it up on 
common sense, practical lines. It has been done—it IS done now at 
Inglewood. All the frills, follies and fancies are eliminated and we are 
producing eggs on a PAYING BASIS. 


THIS IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY TO GET IN RIGHT! 
Address INGLEWOOD LAND COMPANY, Inglewood, California, near Los Angeles 








CO-OPERATIVE RANCHING WITH IRRIGATED CROPS 
Oranges—Lemons—Cotton 


Write for our booklet ‘Co-operative Ranching.” It explains our unit 
plan by which you can share in the splendid per from orange, lemon 


and cotton properties. Each unit bond gives an ep 
undivided income interest in a definite property. ie Deke 


THE BOOKLET IS ILLUSTRATED 
WRITE FOR IT 
































Employer 
we can furnish you with all 
the help you may need. 
Employee 
we can furnish you with the 
position you are looking for. 


"siti That’s All 
$2,745.00 FROM TWO ACRES STRAWBERRIES IN EL CAJON Murray& Ready 


Let us tell you all about ie as well as other big results in berries, 















fruits, alfalfa, vegetables, poultry, etc., in the most beautiful and >. G 
mon ind tive valley . Southern California and near the most rapidly Leading Employment and 
ywing city (San Diego). 

Gis FREE NEVER FAILING WATER Labor Agents 

This land is now within your reach. It may not be a year from now 

after the Interurban Electric line is completed. 782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
t ~~~ Clip Coupon Today~~-~-~ Seana’ Between 3rd and 4th Streets 
$ GOING & MOLLISON, ; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
$ Timken Building, San Diego, Calif. 

oe BRANCHES: 

{ Please send me “Five Acres and Independence” explain- = 
$ ing the great opportunity in San Diego County without placing 2nd and Main Streets. --Los Angeles, Cal. 
¢ me under any obligations to buy. 7th Street and Broadway... swasaeen Oakland. Cal. 
$ 2nd and H Streets.............. . Sacramento, Cal. 

RR cee tary eae Pe ORs 2 528 Jackson Street......... San Francisco, Cal. 
SS a el a aa a a aa 1?1 Marchesault St. (Mexican Office) 
Pa a Los Angeles, Cal. 

S. S. 
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The 
First 
City 
The 
First 
City 


Was 


Ts 


—_ Eee 


/ 


will Be the 
V3 | 


First 
City 


DIEGO 


Founded in California. 

To have a mission, 

To plan a celebration of the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 


In the United States to gain 265 per cent in 
population since 1905. 

Of its size to vote $1,000,000 
ment of its city parks. 


for the improve 


Of its size to undertake an International Expo- 
sition, 


To welcome the commerce coming through the 
g 

completed Panama Canal. 

To hold an all-the-year-round Exposition. 

To welcome the world for the Exposition year of 

I b 

IgI5. 

To hold ground-breaking ceremonies for its Ex- 
position—four days of spectacular pageantry 
and elaborate carnival July 19, 20, 21, 22, Ig1I. 


For further information, ask the Chamber of Commerce. 























WE OFFER THE CHOICEST 
Riverside Citrus 


Lands 


WITH WATER ON THE LAND 
AT ONE-HALF THE REGULAR PRICES 
IF SOLD IMMEDIATELY 


We own the land. There’s a reason for 
selling so cheap. We will explain to you. We 
ask only the opportunity to take you to see the 
land and quote the price and terms. 

A Big Profit Is Absolutely Assured. 
Please give us the chance to prove it immediately. 
Arlington Heights only three miles—Magnolia 
Drive Electric Cars four miles—two thousand 
dollar per acre groves three miles. Los Angeles 
only sixty miles. Sightly and beautiful. These 
lands known everywhere as the very best orange 
lands in the world. 
Remember, there’s a reason. 
price. 

W.H. CORNELL _ S. S. WITHINGTON 
705 O. T. Johnson Building 
356 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


A 4362—Main 9348 
AUTOMOPRILES AT YOUR SERVICE 


One-half regular 
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EGURITWY 
AVINGS BANK. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources . . 


4% paid on Term Deposits 
3% on Special (Ordinary) Accounts 


West. 


er ended 


Maintains a Free In- 
formation Bureau for 
the benefit of patrons 


and the general public. 


as 


ert 


Security Bldg., Spring 


P $31,000,000.00 
Capital and Reserve . . $ 1,938,000.00 
More than 64,000 Open Accounts 


Largest, Strongest and Best Equipped Safe 


Deposit and Storage Department in the 

















and Fifth Sts. 
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Balance in yearly 


$25 monthly covers scientific care, 
water, interest on deferred payments miles 
and taxes. Greatest 

opportunity ever offered. 
of orange, lemon or grape fruit grove. acre includes share of water stock 
Property located in the heart of the 
celebrated Rialto Citrus Section, two and all special information, 


FONTANA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


—buy a 5-acre 


PLANTED 
ORANGE 
GROVE for 


$300 dow 


—next payment on 
principal 4 years later. 
installments. 


hours from Los Angeles and only five 





from San Bernardino. Best 


orange grove 


Wourchoic water system in the citrus belt. Every 
shoice 


worth $175. Write for booklet, map, 


516 Wilcox Building Los Angeles 





jee 








- ORANGE GROVES 
THAT PAY 





For sale by FRANK WHEELER, Orange 


Grove Headquarters, Claremont, California. 


| 
Home of Pomona College: 36 miles east 
of Los Angeles, on Santa Fe main line, and 
on the Pacific Electric Railway, now com- 
| pleted through this district. 
| The center of a choice Orange growing 
district—a College town amid the Orange 
groves. 
California offers no other investment so 
profitable—IF the grove you buy has no 
handicaps. See to it that your grove has 
the possibilities it should have, and protect 
your own interests by purchasing through a 
reliable agent who is a practical orange 
grower. 
Seventeen years’ experience here as an 
orange and lemon grower. 
I have the largest list of orange and 
lemon groves for sale of any realty firm in 
California, including the choicest buys in 
CLAREMONT — POMONA — UPLAND— 
ONTARIO—LA VERNE—SAN DIMAS 
and CHARTER OAK. 


Send for illustrated booklet and price list. 











COME TO 


anta Barbara 


Have a Home 


Where educational and social advantages are unsur- 
passed, amid environment of mountain, sea and fertile 
valleys, where flowers bloom all the year and fruits and 
garden products grow to perfection. 


Come where the 


CLIMATE 


is tempered by the unobstructed influence of the sea 
on the south and sheltered by lofty mountains on the 
north, 

Where the sun shines on an average of 240 days each 
year. 

Where the wind movement averages but three and a half 
miles per hour. 

Where there is but 12 degrees difference between winter 
and summer temperature. 

For further information in detail write: 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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THE COUNTRY BACK OF 


OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
is a Region of Boundless Resources 


OAKLAND IS THE GATEWAY OF AN INLAND EMPIRE EMBRACED IN THE COUNTIES OF 
ALAMEDA AND CONTRA COSTA AND THE GREAT VALLEYS OF THE SACRAMENTO AND SAN 
JOAQUIN. 


Alameda County alone is a rich domain. Its climate and soil are adapted to the perfect growth of the largest 
variety of fruits, grains, flowers, trees and vegetables. 








SUN-DRYING FRUIT IN ALAMEDA COUNTY 


THE PRODUCERS OF ALAMEDA COUNTY ENJOY THE ADVANTAGE OF ACCESSIBILITY TO 
A HOME MARKET SUPPLIED BY THE GREATEST MASS OF URBAN POPULATION ON THE WEST- 
ERN COAST. 

Ten large canneries and preserving plants take care of the surplus after the local market is supplied. The 
output of these plants is distributed to all parts of the world, 

The first fruit exported from California as early as 1847 was shipped from Alameda County from trees that 
are still bearing. The possibilities of big profits in fruit, farming, viticulture, the growing of nuts, vegetables and 
poultry-raising are causing a great demand for Alameda County lands. 

ABUNDANT CROPS ARE ASSURED WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Fertile Soil 
Water Plentiful 
Three Railroads 


300 days of 
Sunshine each year 
Altitude 4300 ft. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Heart of the wonderful Mimbres Valley, a land 
of 200,000 rich, level and irrigable acres. 


Deming is growing fast. It has a population of 2,000 prosperous and happy people. No destructive storms 
sweep over this garden spot and a cloudless sky makes the growth of crops of the well-irrigated farms rapid and 
highly profitable. The water-supply is from a sunken and ever-flowing river. Wells varying from 10 to 100 
feet strike an inexhaustible supply. Pumping is at low cost and gives ideal irrigating service, Crops are many 
and five acres will support a family. Vegetables, alfalfa, all fruits except citrus,are paying crops, Stock-raising 
in the mountains about the valley is largely followed, Four mining districts are close to Deming. 


LAND LOW PRICED 


With all of the many advantages acreage can still be obtained from $10 to $75, It will be selling for consider- 





ably more in a very short time. 


Write for further information and illustrated booklet 


SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Deming, Luna County, New Mexico 








RE you interested in California 
Do you want to live under sunny skies 
Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards and vineyards 
Do you want to farm where farming pays 
Do you want to live in a progressive country 
Do you want to live where opportunities are many 
If so. TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE 
bos ame bic oe: Vabba-Me-eleMe-Selrestelombbetleyecer-te loess tc. 


Secretary, Tulare County Board of Trade 


Department M, Visalia, California 




























MEXICAN LAND 


States of Sonora and Sinaloa 


Tracts of all sizes, at low prices. 

We have several tracts of from 1000 acres up, at first cost. These would make ideal small colonies, for parties 
who contemplate co-operating in purchasing land in Mexico. They are fine soil, good water conditions, and close 
to the railroad. We can save you subdividers’ costs and profits if you and your friends can handle one of these 
tracts. They are suitable for anything from general farming to fine fruit and vegetable raising. 

Smaller tracts unimproved at from $5.00 per acre up. 

A few improved tracts at bargain prices. 

Write us for free illustrated booklets and bulletin of prices. Ben W. McCloskey & Co., 700 Union Trust 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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W heat Harvest near Hermosillo 














“Wheat bread and a high civilization go together; and as labor conditions 
- everywhere improve, more and more people will want the ‘white loaf,’” says 
James J. Hill. 

The demand for the “white loaf” has been increasing in Mexico for years, 
and must continue to increase much faster than the local supply. Importations 
of wheat from the United States have been necessary for years past to supply 
this demand. 

The area in Mexico capable of producing wheat is restricted to small sections 
in the plateau regions and to the broad valleys of the northern states. One of 
the great wheat-producing sections of Mexico lies in the vicinity of 


HERMOSILLO 


which produces approximately fifty per cent of the wheat raised in Sonora; and 
Sonora, be it known, is one of the principal wheat-producing states in the Republic 
of Mexico. 

Mr. Hill, in the article quoted above, proceeds to say: ‘Because of these facts, 
I have said many times in different articles and addresses, that wheat must ad- 
vance”; which prediction has been well borne out in tne United States, by market 
quotations since the article was written. If now, the price of wheat has advanced 
in the United States, which is an exporting nation, it is only natural to expect that 
the price has advanced even more in Mexico, which is an importing nation, and 
one, in which, furthermore, the wheat producer is protected by a heavy tariff. 
Let us see what the facts are. 

Until the end of 1908, local mills paid the farmer 
for every bushel of wheat delivered........- $1.15 U. S. Cy. 
Since that time, the price has been per bushel... 1.35 U.S. Cy. 

All the wheat land in this vicinity is not yet producing. There is still room for 
live energetic farmers, who can take advantage of a real opportunity. If you are 
interested, we shall be glad to send you facts and figures. 

Address the secretary 

CAMARA DE COMERCIO 
(Chamber of C ce) 


Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico 
(Illustrated Booklet for the asking) 


Wn 
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IN THE HEART OF THE FAMOUS 
Ul Q oun ty SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


We have climate, water, 
soil, transportation by 


@ & 
boat and rail, and Yuba 
lands produce’ every- d [ OF] Ma 
thing grown in Cali- 


fornia. It is an ideal 
home district. Plenty 











of good farm land may is in the very center of the Sacramento Valley and 
be had at very low has all the characteristics of climate and soil for 
— which the valley is famous. 


With Feather River as its western, and Bear River as 
its southern boundary, and with the Yuba River 
crossing it, there is an assured water-supply avail- 
able in every part of the county. 
Yuba County is served by the Western Pacific Rail- 
way, two lines of the Southern Pacifie and the North- 
For the story of Ae County ern Electric road from Sacramento. 
advantages, ad 


Clerk, ecst of Supervisors 


ACarysville, California 














BLYTHE LANDS 


One hundred thousand acres of California’s richest land ready for settlement in Riverside County; 

irrigated from the Colorado River; one hundred and forty miles of canal in operation; ten thousand 
acres under cultivation. Will grow sugar-beets, sorghum, corn, cotton and all varieties of citrus | 
fruits. Eight cuttings of alfalfa per year. Price $60.00 per acre in 40-acre tracts. Will double | 
in value when railroad is completed. W. F. Holt, Manager. For free book address 


| PALO VERDE-BLYTHE LAND AND TOWN CO. 


THOMAS BEACH, D. H. CHAPLIN, TRUE VENCILL, Exclusive Agents 
OFFICE: 501 HIGGINS BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CAL., or BLYTHE CITY, CAL. 











| H.P STATIONARY ,Scuritte 


| The Bekins Way Is Best : GASOLINE ENGINE °76°° 
: ForFarmwork, Irrigation 


or Pumping, Factory use 





We move youanywhere-from your old home to the 

new-from ocean to ocean. Any place. Pack, Ship 

and Move. Save you Money, Time and Worry. 
Let us tell you more 


250 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


and Electric Lighting. 

M@ 3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 
—guaranteed by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 

1070 Broadway, Oakland, California | [GRAY MOTOR CO. 652 Charlotte Ave. DETROIT pC 











13th and Mission, 


San Francisco, Cal. | | JFORNIA FOR 10¢ We The 


Empire, a 36-page magazine of the 











BEKINS ¢ 
VAN»? STORAGE, |) 





From a | | wonderful industrial, development, horti- 

poet En ees Trunk- cultural and pli iin farming pursuits, poultry, 
fultoa | dairying and gardening. Contains excellent 

Train- | relief and climatic map and valuable instructions to 

| load homeseekers. Established 1895. 3 months trial 10c— 

| | 4 vears for $1.00. FRUIT WORLD PUBLISHING 


| COMPANY, 102 Chamber of Commerce Building, 








Los Angeles, California. 
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PROFIT 


Four hundred bushels of potatoes to an acre selling at $1.00 per bushel—Seven tons of alfalfa, 
crisp and nutritious, to each acre—$125 an acre from sugar-beets—Crops of peaches, nuts, 
olives and berries which find eager markets—Million apple-trees which bloom, bear and ripen 
unsurpassed fruit—Onions and other vegetable field crops which thrive in the moist rich soil. 
Land values moderate and transportation by railroad or ocean liners. 











Monterey County 


BOE carrronsis 


With smiling skies and ocean-tempered breezes; beautiful mountains and green valleys; won- 
derful Monterey Bay and its white clean beaches thronged with pleasure and health seekers the 
year round; automobile and carriage drives and resorts of world-wide fame; excellent schools, 
churches, theaters, in fact all urban advantages, living in Monterey County is not only profitable 


ae PLEASURE 


Thoroughbred Dairy Cattle, 








’ = =e ~- 
See a 





Winter Automobiling on Monterey Peninsula 


For further particulars and a handsome new booklet 
address any of the following: 


Tae MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . . MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
THE PAcIFIC GROVE BOARD OF TRADE. . PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
MONTEREY COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. . SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
or KING CITY PROMOTION COMMITTEE . . . . KING City, CALIFORNIA 
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Largest System and Cheapest Irrigation in the World 


Cheap Land? Where? 


This question is asked by hundreds of thousands of Americans who are keenly alive to the recent 
tremendous growth in the value of fertile soil. Conditions, methods, values in farming have never before 
changed so rapidly in this or any other country. ‘To gain the ownership of land today is to gain present 
prosperity and future independence. 

In some degree this is true of land where but one crop can be harvested in a season and where 
long winters heavily increase the cost of living. How much more largely, surely, then, is it true of 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Where Farming Pays 


where winter is merely a “‘rainy season,” and where, during long summers of sunshine and irrigation, 
from two to five bountiful crops are harvested every year? 

THE QUESTION OF CHEAP LAND is not merely one of cost. Land which costs but $5 per 
acre may be dear, while unimproved land from $50 to $150 per acre may be cheap, and improved land 
from $200 to $300 per acre may be a fine inyestment. 

LAND WHICH CAN BE MADE TO PRODUCE LARGE RETURNS ON THE PRICE PAID 
FOR IT IS CHEAP LAND. That is the real test of value. That is the first answer to the question 
about land which is being asked by so many people. Then where is cheap land? 

In the center of the great central valley of California is a vast tableland of rich alluvial soil where 
from four to five crops of alfalfa make dairying and the production of beef, pork and mutton first among 
all agricultural industries. HERE LAND IS CHEAP. In this valley of sunshine, bordered by moun- 
tains of everlasting snow, the orange, the lemon, grapefruit, apricot, nectarine, pomegranate, almond 
and English walnut grow side by side with all the fruits of Northern climes and the finest raisins and 
sweet wines in the world are produced. HERE LAND IS CHEAP. It is cheap because its price is 
not based upon a fictitious, speculative value, but upon its value for production. It is cheap because 
its future value is far greater than its present value, and is doubly cheap because the man who tills it not 
only has the assurance of success but will enjoy the privilege of living in 


FRESNO 


Land of Sunshine, Irrigation, Progress and Prosperity 


For illustrated booklet of free information, write the Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
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Superb Orange Soil $250 Per Acre 


With a ten-acre orange grove home you wouldn’t have to worry about the future any more. 
You’d be perfectly independent — and give yourself and family a life as ideal as this world 
holds. To purchase such a place outright is beyond the means of the average person—with 
orange groves selling at $2,000 an acre and upward—and paying handsomely on this invest- 
ment. Yet Orange Vista opens the way to your Orange Grove Home, even though your 
income is limited. And you’d better grasp it NOW. For a perfect orange soil, at a low 
price, is exceedingly rare in California today—and growing more rare every year. Orange 
Vista is in Riverside County, ‘‘Home of the Orange”—the true, foothill orange soil, at an 
elevation above the frosts. Abundant water goes with it—more than you need. It’s 
located close to a good town—with bank, schools, stores, telephones, churches—and all the 


comforts and advantages. Good train service to Los Angeles—amid sworn 


one of the most glorious mountain and valley views in California. A 

developed orange grove means an income for life—and here is YOUR Free 
chance to start. Land in ten-acre plois, with water, at $250 per acre. 
The return from each acre, every year, will be double the cost of  , 
that acre after your trees come into full bearing. 


Coupon 


} 


A small cash Send me free 


payment starts you. If you like, I will plant the land for you to Booklet about 


orange or lemon trees and give it expert care until the trees 


Orange Vista, 


reach the bearing stage. Get my beautifully illustrated book- 
let of facts — write today—for this land will soon be com- 


pletely sold out. 


EMIL FIRTH ‘Fue “ 


| , , 319 WEST FOURTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. Sf “srs+ss+++++ 


o Address 
’ 


‘3 


4 
Nw” 
Sug 











Fresno Valley 
Alfalfa Land 


Alfalfa, Hogs and Cattle will make you inde- 
pendent. No other crop will bring returns in so 
short a time. 
| Rich sandy loam soil at $50 per acre, on easy 
terms, with choice of ditch or well water. This 
land produces six crops of alfalfa per year, 
because soil is right and climatic conditions per- 
oN fect. 

Only one and one-half miles to station on 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Good graded schools 
and churches. An ideal place to make a per- 
‘ manent home. 


For further particulars address 


Craig & Pingree 
Room 649, Pacific Electric Building 
Los Angeles, California 


1944 Tulare Street Fresno, California 




















Plain Farming 


CALIFORNIA 


Rich land in the famous San Joaquin Valley, 
California, has produced independence for the 
“farmer who farms.’’ Alfalfa, cattle, corn and 
hogs. Pumpkins, potatoes and profits. Dollars 
from the dairy. 

Most every crop grows to perfection on these 
lands. Fruits doas well or better than in any other 
section of the state, however plain farming is sure 
and more profitable. 

These lands can be bought in tracts of ten acres 
and up on terms covering eight years. Gravity 
ditch water deeded with the land—maximum cost 
$1.00 peracre perannum. The man of small means 
can locate and at once begin to make money. 

Plenty of schools, churches and good neighbors. 
Climate ideal—no cyclones or blizzards—work out 
of doors every day in the year. 

Write us for free literature descriptive of this land 
of Sunshine, Health and Profit. 


HARMAN, MEEK & BLALOCK 


SALES MANAGERS 


323 SO. HILL STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Soil 

Rich, deep, black 
loam, highly 
productive. 


Land 


Irrigated alfalfa | 
and orchard | 
land, $35 to SSO. 


Products 


Deciduous 
fruits, alfalfa, 
crains, lumber, 
minerals. 


Location 


In sheltering 


embrace of 


Sierras in north- 


east corner ot 





California. 


ModocCou 





HIS is the invitation of a warm hearted 
ci and prosperous people. We live in a 
county which is far too large to make 
the most of its wonderful natural advantages. 
You will 


find neighbors who will do anything for you 


We want more good homeseekers. 


and see that you are started right and will 
have a genuine interest in you. The condi- 
tions are all that we claim and a great deal 


You heed eall. If 


manage to come this summer, write 


more. must our 


can t 
and we will get you acquainted with condi- 


you 


tions. 

Don’t forget to write now. We have some 
interesting information, pictures, ete., and 
will be glad to answer any questions you 
may have. Just address 


Board of Supervisors, Alturas, 


CALIFORNIA 


| 
ey 
| 
| 
| 





1 


Climate 


Delightfully in- 
vigorating, mild 
and healthful. 





Water 


Natural reser- 
voirs will furnish 
unlimited sup- 
ply. 


Prices 


Modoe excel- 
lence commands 
top-notch 
market prices. 





Railroads 


One now in 


| operation and 
two surveyed to 


| 
| be constructed 
| soon. 
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KERN COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Is a small farm that can be worked all the year 
What You Want round. A place where there are no injurious and un- 
pleasant extremes. Where the soil is easy to work 
and responds to cultivation with bumper crops. 
You want a cheap and sure water-supply. You must be able to get your farm products 
to market cheaply and quickly and feel certain of the market. You also want to have 
some of the finer things of life; an opportunity to enjoy city as well as country advan- 
tages. You want all this but you think that you must deprive yourself because of lack of 
money. Here is the solution. 


Homeseekers. We want you and many thousands of 
What We Want others who know that they can make good if but given the 
chance. We want you because we need small farmers to 
make this great county of ours the empire that it should be. 
The largest irrigating canal in the State isin KernCounty. Thousands of rich acres suitable for 
oranges, lemons, figs, nuts, fruits, grapes, alfalfa and wheat stand ready for the plow. More 
oil is produced in Kern County than any other. This is one of the largest counties. The oil 
industry is building cities and towns and making markets more rapidly than gold camps. 
Two great transcontinental railroads pass through the richest farming country of Kern 
County. 











iii Come, bring your family. Tell us 
Our Proposition to You what you want to do and what funds 
° you are able to command. We will 





see that you are given personal at- 
tention. We will find you a locality and assure a cordial welcome. Write at once. 


SECRETARY, KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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EACHES 


EARS 


“SHAST 


OUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


RODUCE 
ROFITS 


@ You have munched a luscious pear or smacked your lips and wished 
another juicy peach. You know how many pennies it took to buy just 
one, but you bought it just the same. 

@ Get on the otherend. Meet thisdemand. Sell those pears and peaches. 
Plant orchards and while waiting for your first crops, grow great big 
strawberries, tomatoes, or alfalfa, grains, ete. 


@ The best peaches 


Shasta County. 


and pears grown anywhere were picked from trees in 
We can’t meet the demand for fruit. We need you. 


Come and enjoy this wonderful county and lay aside a neat bank account 


each year. 


@ Put the stamp where it will do the most good and address Clerk, Board of 
Supervisors, Redding, Cal. 














—— 


Olives 





Olives 












grow here as perhaps 
in no other place save 
sunny Italy. The 
olive grower is sure of 
health as well as 
wealth. 


GLENN 


County 


California 


Tor the homeseeker. 
Alfalfa, deciduous 
fruits, grains, ete., do 
well here. Fora 
permanent investment 
you should find what 
can be done with 


Olives 











grown in the warm air, 
drawing sweetness 
and nutriment from 
the rich moist loam, 
are ever in demand; 
ripe, pickled or as oil. 


GLENN 


County 


California 


100,000 acres of fertile 
land at a reasonable 
figure. Good trans- 
portation. Good mar- 
kets. This land will 
grow to perfection 
beautiful groves of 


Olives 


Write CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows, California 
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chick! chick! chick! 


A homely sound but one 





























which gladdens the heart of 
the man who knows this 
fascinating business. Poultry 
raising is only one of the 
many healthful and _ profit- 
able out-of-door industries 
in a county highly favored 
by nature in wealth of soil, 
climate and moisture. Look 
at the map and locate this 


garden spot. Don’t fail to 


ie ee > a x Bc Yip 








learn all you can about 


MENDOCINO County 
CALIFORNIA 
Write—CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
Ukiah, California 














The New Era 


What would you do if you could go back twenty years and with your present 
knowledge buy land in California? You know acreage which sells for $1,000 if it 
could be secured for $100 would be worth developing and you would be willing 
to pioneer to do this. Who wouldn’t? You can today find VIRGIN LAND 
close to railroads, ready for the plow and you do not have to undergo the 
temporary hardships of the early settlers. Heed the call of 


Nevada County 


CALIFORNIA 


Agriculture has only recently been recognized in this mountain empire. Get 
in with the discoverers! Write at once and learn what a little money will do— 
truck gardening, fruit growing, dairying, etc. The facts 


WILL OPEN YOUR EYES 


Nevada County Promotion Committee, I. W. Hays, president, Grass Valley, Cal., 
George B. Finnegan, secretary, Nevada City, Cal. 
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Why I Made 


Imperial County 


My California Home 


Juicy rank alfalfa waist high—tat porkers grunting 
in their pens—lowing contented cows—grapes in 
great clusters almost breaking skins with juice— 
snowy cotton fields—everywhere contentment, pros- 
perity and a ready, heartfelt welcome. What else 
could Ido? Now is your opportunity. 


For particulars write 


Board of Supervisors, El Centro, California 

















THE JOY OF LIVING 


is best realized where nature has combined health and wealth producing properties. 
To grow bumper crops of alfalfs a, t all kinds of veget bles, delicious dec iduous fruits 
as well as attending to the routine of a d: airy is a pleasure when the sunshine is as 
warm, the air as invigorating and the mountain stream water so bright and spark- 
ling as it is in 


El Dorado 


COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


This county is not like the many other localities you see advertised. It is different. 
Possessing all possible attractions for the farmer it has mineral and forest resources 
which have as yet been hardly touched. Excellent transportation facilities, a 
home market and a peculiar excellence of all products makes the problem of the 
farmer simple. When you realize what we have stated is true and then add 


Land Only $10 an Acre 


you will come at once or write El Dorado County Board of Trade or Clerk, Board 
of Supervisors, Placerville, California. 
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$Hladera County 


Homeseekers need 
not be pioneers. The 
advantages of cheap 
rich land and abun- 
dant water together 
with delightful cli- 
mate are enjoyed 
with all the con- 
veniences possible in 
more thickly settled 
counties, 











Typical Madera Residence 


our California Home 


Write for free booklet and information 


CLERK, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, MADERA, CALIFORNIA 


~~ 
J 





<a 
>> 


"x 


z 





Cozy and comfort- 
able farm-houses tell 
their own story of 
the profit of alfalfa, 
fruits, vegetables, 
sheep, hogs, cattle 
and horses in this 
favored county. 
Good land can be 
had at $50 an acre 
with water, 




















Write for further facts: 


arpiIng— 


Large returns realized from a small investment. 
Small farm and a few cows means independence. 
Green feed all the year round and ideal climate. 
Cows net the dairyman an average of $80 per head per year 
Hollister creamery made 200,000 pounds of butter last year. 
San Felipe manufacturer marketed 325,000 pounds of cheese. 
Evaporated cream exported totaled 600,000 pounds in 1910. 
Alfalfa land ean be secured with water right for $100 an acre. 


Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 


Hollister, California 


or C. J. Shaw, Hollister Realty Co., 
E. E. Holbrook, Harry L. Berberich, 
D. F. McPhail, San Benito County 
Land & Water Co., Central Coast 
Realty Co., all of Hollister, Cal., E. 
A. Pearce, San Juan Bautista, Cal., 


San Benito 
County 


CALIFORNIA 
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Come! 
Come! 
Come! . 

















LASSEN 


where the soil, climate and water have combined to bring vegetables, fruits and grains to a state of perfection. 
Alfalfa hay is in steady demand by the stockmen of Lassen County and ranges of adjoining counties and sells 
foras highas $9aton. Alfalfa seed farms often net $150 an acre. 

Rye yields ten to fifteen bushels to the acre; barley thirty to forty; wheat fifteen to forty; oats thirty to one 
hundred, 

Potatoes three hundred bushels to the acre without irrigation. 

Hops thrive but have not been grown extensively. Here is an opportunity. 

All fruits and berries of the temperate zone do well. The various widely separated sections of the county have 
been proven by old orchards, Peaches, apples, pears, nectarines, prunes, apricots, plums and cherries com- 
mand top-notch prices. 

Land is cheap, A man of small means and a determination to succeed will be in a short time independent 
and wealthy. Investigate, 


LASSEN COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Write Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Susanville, California. 
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Apple Land 























PPLES are attracting the same attention to northern California 
A and southern Oregon that the oranges of southern California 
did when first the huge profits were discovered. Apple land 
in some of the most widely advertised Oregon valleys now sells 
at prices which would make the orange grower sit up and take 
notice. There is a reason. It is not due to any boom. It is the 
result of the profits which come to the man who grows apples in the 
climate best suited to this fruit. Because on the map California ends 
at the northern line of Siskiyou county, nature does not say the 
temperature should change; the soil become less fertile and condi- 
tions generally less favorable for the growth of record apple crops. 
Siskivou county has lands the equal of any apple lands. These 
lands are ridiculously cheap now. They will be bumping the ceiling 
before two years. We want to make the world realize their worth 
and to every earnest homeseeker we are ready to give him land at a 
price which will make him wonder. This is the situation. It 
needs immediate action on your part because we are making a big 
| campaign. Everybody will soon know. 


SISKTYOU Grin: 


For further facts about Siskiyou County, address: W. J. Neilon, Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 
Yreka, California, ox Montague Promotion Committee, Montague, California; J. A. Glenden- 
ning, Greenview, California; E. H. Kaupp, Sisson Promotion Association, Sisson, Califor- 
nia; Yreka Improvement Club, Yreka, California; M. F. Barnum, Etna Mills, California. 
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| What do you 


know about 


‘Sutter County 


CALIFORNIA 


| Investigate this 
big rich domain 













Broad acres of fertile, deep soil, smiling skies overhead, and underneath an 
ever flowing supply of water, the possibilities of the farmer are only limited 
by his own efforts. 

Alfalfa, corn, all fruits, deciduous and citrus, have been grown and with few 
exceptions are profitable. Dairying conditions are ideal. 

Small capital, plenty of ambition and a liberal application of elbow-grease 
will make any homeseeker independent and wealthy. 


Write 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Yuba City, Cal. 



















best farm land, $60 an acre 


—no reservoirs, no flumes, no diversion dams, no viaducts in irrigat- 
ing! ‘That’s the kind of a country you want when you locate in the 
West—a valley where you can get the best farm lands including water 
right, at $50 and $60 an acre—land that gets infallible irrigation by natural 
streams, at an average maintenance cost of 35 cents an acre, as against 
$3.50 an acre where irrigation is artificial and therefore uncertain. That’s what is 
assured for you 


At Montpelier, Idaho! 


where there is a healthy, natural growth. It’s no wonder! The best of lands for dry 
farming, without water rights, may now be had for $10 and $20 an acre. But these 
prices cannot be maintained very long, because the facts about these desirable con- 
ditions are becoming generally known. The result is a quick decision in favor of this 
section—where the soil is sufficiently rich to permit of diversified farming—and where 
you are properly welcomed and made to feel at home. Questions answered and reliable 
information furnished free by the 

















Commercial Club, Montpelier, Ida. 
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Weiser 


is situated in the lowest al- 
titude of Southern Idaho and 


its climatic conditions are all 
that can be desired. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I, John Moulton, of Weiser, Washington County, 
Idaho, do hereby certify that I am the proprietor of 
the Red Apple Farm, situated three and one-half miles 
southeast of the city of Weiser, embracing ten acres of 
mixed varieties of apples, and that the proceeds of the 
said farm for the year of 1910 are as follows: 

Two acres of Rome Beauties, alone gross, $2841.35, 
and the total proceeds of the entire ten acres of apples 
is $9166.05. JOHN MOULTON. 





Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
gth day of November, 1910, at Weiser, 
Idaho. ARTHUR L. TRENAM, 

(SEAL) Notary Public. 


| “BUT YOU CAN DO BETTER IN WEISER” IS NOT AN IDLE 
ASSERTION BUT 


A TRUISM 


WASHINGTON COUNTY TAX LEVY 20 MILLS—VALUATION VERY LOW 








Financial Statement of Washington County, Idaho 
at the Close of Business, January 14, 1910 
RESOURCES 
Total Cash on Hand ded . . .. $180,755.69 


LIABILITIES 


Warrants payable on demand ..- $15,700.00 
Due State of Idaho...... 36,300.00 
Due City of Weiser... « 10,000.00 
Due Good Road Districts... 3,700.00 
Due Public School Funds . 50,000.00 
COUNTY INDEBTEDNESS . NONE 
Surplus from 1909............ «+ 65,055.69 
Grand Totals .. ‘ aib6 een 


I certify the above to be correct. 
B. L. BURLEY, Deputy County Treasurer. 





WE WANT 1000 MORE FRUIT GROWERS THIS SEASON 





Address 
| wee, WEISER COMMERCIAL CLUB, WEISER, IDAHO 
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beets is rece ived 
ri the Fairfield dis- 
» vield running from 5 to 12 
ceva sed acre, ‘ I nt of 
rfield beet is 18 per cent as 
12 to 14 per cent in the states 
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ithir i five malios of BesBetd. 
y ield from 75 to 150 sac 
Wheat vields 35 to 60 
too ig per acre; oats 75 to 125 
bushels per acre; barley 60 to 75 











bushels. Apple tre this district 
have the remarkable y according to one of the leading apple growers, of 20 to 25 boxes per tree and the 
grower gets $1.00 to $1. 50 per box for his product. The cost of production is fixed at 25 cents per box. This 


is considerably lov ver than the cost of production in many other fruit districts. 2,000 acres adjacent to Fairfield 
will be set out this year to various varieties of apples. One of the largest seed farms on the Pacific Coast is 
located at Fairfield, The altitude is 2500 feet. 

If you are interested in the West do not fail to investigate Fairfield before you decide as to the place where 
you Wish to locate. You will be welcomed at Fairfield and you will like Fairfield. Write today for further 
information, Address Secretary, Commercial Club, 


FAIRFIELD, WASHINGTON 























Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


Home of the State College of Washington : : : Center of the Famous Palouse Country 
At Pullman may be found a combination of advantages, including especially land of 
great fertility, that is at present below value, and the excellent educational facilities 
offered by the State College of Washington. 


lleg 
THE LAND produces large crops of grain, hay, vegetables and fruit. Stock-raising 
and dairying are profitable. Farmers make money and send their sons and daughters 
to the college. ; 
THE COLLEGE is a million-dollar institution, offering courses in agriculture, horti- 
culture, animal husbandry, engineering, domestic science, and related subjects. 
The Experiment Station offers opportunities for practical work. Tuition free and 
expenses low. 

PULLMAN is a progressive community of 4,000 people, with every convenience and 
utility for the welfare of its inhabitants. 
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RANGER 


A prominent official of the U. S. Government Reclamation Service has stated that the 

Yakima Project is the most roi of the government reclamation works, and that 
no richer body of agricultural land of similar area can be found anywhere in the world. 
} The water-supply is abundant, and any crop can be grown that is adapted to the temperate 
} zone. Farming in the Yakima Valley is a certainty. Granger is located in one of 
the choicest parts of the Valley, and offers extraordinary inducements to homeseekers. 
The town of Granger is growing fast. Manufacturers find the location splendidly 
adapted to their needs. A brick-making plant offers building material at very reasonable 
rates. Granger has a fine hotel, is located on the lines of two great railroad systems. It 
has an assured future. 


| Yakima Valley, Wash. 


Address Secretary Commercial Club, Granger, Wash., for further information. | 
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Benton City 


The building of the Yakima branch (‘“‘North Coast R. R.’’) of the Oregon-Washington R. R. 
and Navigation Co. makes it certain that Benton City will be one of the big and prosperous 
communities of the Yakima Valley. A splendid hotel is in course of erection and a fine depot 
is just being completed. Benton City is situated in the earliest and most fertile part of the 


The New City~ 


great Yakima Valley, and has in its immediate vicinity some of the finest orchards in the State. 
Development is taking plage at Benton City at a rapid gait, and those who are at all interested 


of the Yakima Valley | 


in Western opportunities should get in at Benton City now while the town is young and you 
are sure to make money. The postoffice is not yet settled, and this gives an idea of the period & 
of development. Now is most emphatically the time to investigate Benton City. Address 3 
Secretary, Commercial Club, Benton City, Kiona, Wash. | 
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On account of the adaptability of the soil, climatic conditions and the location of Kelso between 
Portland and Seattle, the section adjacent to Kelso offers exceptional opportunities for dairy products, 
«truck gardening and poultry raising. Berry growing is also carried on here with unusual success and 
profit and the land has been proven to be well adapted to pears and some varieties of apples. Kelso 
is splendidly located for manufacturing enterprises of various kinds and has the advantage of water 


transportation as well as being located on the lines of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. Logged-off lands in large quantities can be obtained 
at a comparatively low figure. The fertility of these lands has been amply demonstrated. Kelso and 
vicinity has an assured future and those who take advantage of the opportunity now will reap a sure 
reward, Address SECRETARY, COMMERCIAL CLUB, KELSO, WASHINGTON 

















It has been demonstrated by careful experiments that one of the most successful ways of making a 
living while an orchard is coming into bearing, is to grow alfalfa between the rows of trees. At 
a a Attalia, Washington, alfalfa produces 7 to 8 tons per acre between the trees and is worth $8 per ton 


in the stack. Alfalfa here cuts three, four or five times a year. Baled and held for winter prices it 
brings $10 to $12 per ton. All expenses for production, including baling and hauling, will not exceed 
$4.75 per ton. 


Grapes can also be profitably grown in Attalia between the rows of trees. The varieties include 
Tokays, Malagas, Black Hamburg, Muscats and others. The cost of putting in vines, including stock, 


G ra es is $50 per acre. Vines three years old have produced three crates apiece. A crate holds twenty 
pounds and sells for 5 cents a pound. In full bearing vines yield 50 to 75 pounds each. 


Fruit-growing is destined to be the great industry of Attalia and vicinity. The section has also been 
iemonstrated to be remarkably well adapted to the growing of fine apples, pears, cherries and 


e peaches. Many acres have been set out to trees which are gradually coming into bearing. Attalia is 
ruit really a part of the Walla Walla Valley, which for years has been famous for its high-grade fruit. 


Attalia has the same climatic conditions and the same soil as Yakima, Wenatchee, Kennewick and 


other proven fruit sections. 


Attalia is located in Walla Walla County, Washington. The Attalia Commercial Club will be glad to furnish any information 
regarding this section and to send attractively illustrated and conservatively written literature. For further information, address 


Secretary, Commercial Club 


Attalia, Washington 
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OVER 800 CARS 


originated in 1910 near Zillah, Washington. The shipment of the 1911 crop 
will be made from Zillah, which has only recently secured transportation 
O facilities. Zillah is destined by all the laws of progress to make a great 
growth during the next few years. There are opportunities here along many 
lines, and those who wish to get in on the ‘‘ground floor’ will act quickly. 


Zillah is located in Yakima County, Wash., 196 miles from Spokane, 182 miles 
from Seattle, in the heart of the famous Yakima Valley. Government irri- 
gation, large crops, unsurpassed fruits, enormous area yet untouched, 50,000 
acres of fruit land tributary thereto. The soil is rich, mellow, deep and free 


from stone and waste. Its location is sightly, on a high bluff overlooking 

the Yakima River. 

It has daily mail service, telephone, electric light and power, it has the finest 
shipping facilities, being located on the Harriman’s Transcontinental line (O.-W. R. & N. Co.) and the N. P. 
system (Y. V. R. R.). There is no better fruit section anywhere, Write today for full particulars, Address 
Secretary Commercial Club. 


ZALLAH - wasn. 
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The Heart of the 
YAKIMA VALLEY 


Grandview is located midway between North Yakima and Kennewick, on the main line 
of the O-W. R. & N. and on a branch line of the Northern Pacific. It is an important 
shipping point for a large fruit district which has recently been greatly enlarged, and 
which has wonderful prospects for the future. Homeseekers find this section one of rare 
attractiveness. There are many and splendid opportunities in connection with fruit 
growing. Grandview is beautifully located, has good schools, churches, bank, etc. 
Those interested in the Yakima Valley or in the West, will find it to their advantage to 
investigate Grandview and vicinity. Full information will be cheerfully furnished on 
application to the Secretary of the Commercial Club. 


GRANDVIEW, WASH. 
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portunity 


The location of Tacoma, Washington, is 
peculiarly adapted to the upbuilding of a 
ereat manufacturing center. A superb 
harbor, splendid railroad facilities, cheap 
power, and a tributary region that is 
growing at an extraordinary rate, are 
some of the factors that should induce 
manufacturers to investigate thoroughly 
the claims of Tacoma. Washington made 
a greater proportionate increase in her 
population during the past 10 years than 
any other state in the Union. 


Manufacturers—Investors 
—Homeseekers 


The resources of the state, the attractive- 
ness of the climate, and the energy of her 
citizens made this great growth possible. 
If you are interested in Washington, 
either from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer, the investor or the homeseeker, 
you will receive careful attention to your 
inquiries if you will address the Secretary 
of the Tacoma Commercial Club. Book- 
let describing in detail the opportunities 
of Southwestern Washington and other 
portions of the state are in course of 
preparation. Information carefully com- 
piled will be furnished cheerfully upon 
request. Write today for specific infor- 
mation along any particular line. 


TACOMA 
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SUNNYSIDE 


Irrigation has attained its highest 
development in America in connec- 
tion with the Sunnyside Canal. The 
City of Sunnyside is the government 
headquarters for the irrigation proj- 
ects of the Yakima Valley. A 
writer has said of the Yakima Valley 
that it not only has more acres of the 
best orchard land of any valley in 
the world, but it also has more 
alfalfa land than any other section 
in the Northwest. Sunnyside lies 


Yakima Valley 


in the heart of the great Yakima 
Valley. Its growth, wonderful as it 
has been, is only an index for the 
future. Every indication points toa 
most remarkable development for 
the section adjacent to Sunnyside. 
Homeseekers who are interested in 
success are interested in the Sunny- 
side district. ‘“‘Sunnyside’”’ is simply 



























another word for. success. The 
pioneering is done, but the oppor- 
tunities still remain. For full in- 


formation about Sunnyside and vi- 
cinity address Secretary Chamber 
of Commerce, Sunnyside, 


Washing 
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There is only one 


way to understand 
the greatness of the 


Yakima Valley 


That is to visit Yakima Valley and see for yourself the wonderful development that 
has taken place. You will come to believe through your visit that there is no 
more attractive place anywhere for the orchardist nor more opportunities elsewhere 
for the homeseeker. You will appreciate why the U. S. Government considers 
the irrigation system of this valley the most successful undertaking of the kind in 
America. You will understand why and how orchardists here have made fortunes 
and why land has increased in value. Yet the opportunities are still here, and 
fortunes are still to be made. In point of volume the output of the Yakima Valley 
easily exceeds that of any other fruit (apple, peaches, pears, etc.) district on the 
Pacific Coast, and this great volume of fruit justifies the homeseeker in seeing 
Yakima Valley before he locates elsewhere. It is simply good business judgment 
on his part to do this. It is self-interest—his own self-interest—that should impel 
him todo so. While you are contemplating your visit, let us furnish you with full 
information about any point concerning which you wish to be informed. Write us 
today and your inquiry will receive careful attention. The North Yakima Com- 
mercial Club has in course of preparation literature treating all the essential 
features of development in the Yakima Valley. It will tell you all that literature 


can about this section. Address Secretary Commercial Club. 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
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TO THE RED APPLE 
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Corner of the Walla Walla prize winning exhibit at the National Apple Show, Spokane and Chicago, 1910. 


Chicago, Ill., the Walla Walla Valley carried away the Gold Banner 

for the best Irrigated District Display, thus demonstrating to the 
WORLD that Walla Walla, “THE APPLE VALLEY,” excels in the 
production of high-grade fruit. 
THE WALLA WALLA VALLEY is twice as large as the state of Rhode 
Island, and offers countless opportunities to the small tract farmer. 
Glorious climate, exceptional educational facilities, land values reason- 
able. For information regarding fruit tracts, farm lands, truck-garden- 
ing, dairying, etc., write for free illustrated booklet “A.” 


The Commercial Club 
Halla Talla, Wash. 


A the recent National Apple Show held in Spokane, Wash., and 
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- Orchard Tracts 


Inthe Premium Fruit Districts 


of OREGON 














N wholesale or retail blocks, well located at attractive prices and terms. In a 

district famous for its highest class premium fruits, largest returns and lowest 

cost to produce per acre. No sand or sandstorms, thunder or lightning, cyclones 
or blizzards, finest climatic conditions. Ideal locations for permanent homes, that 
will be large producers. We have them. We can supply them. You want them. 
We want you. Let’s get together. Write us. 


eM. C. MILLER ¢c Ashland, Oregon 
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ASHLAND. 


OREGON 


Facts About Ash la nd ““Where the Pine and the Palm Meet”’ 
and Vicinity The Climatic 
Located at the head of the Rogue River Valley. ~ 
Population a i a the Feth ae Mecca of the 
Rogue River 














in the valley. Superb granite quarries, unde- 


| 
| veloped. Vast Kaolin Beds. Timber.  Sur- 
rounded by deposits of precious metals. Immense V ll 
| returns from stock-raising, dairying and poultry. a ey 


On account of beautiful location and surroundings 
known as the Switzerland of America. The eleva- 
tion of 1900 feet, the wonderful even climate, the 


For further information address any of 
the following reliable Real Estate Dealers: 
H. L. White & Co.—Rogue River Invest- 


mineral and medicinal springs make this a great ment Co.—G. F. Billings—Western Bonding 
health resort and a residence city of fine homes, & Investment Co.—Beaver Realty Co.— 
with the best of schools and churches. Staples Realty Agency—C. B. Lamkin— 


Gillette & Campbell—M. C. Edgington & 
Co.—F. G. McWilliams & Son. 

















YOU WANT 


An independent income and means of enjoying it. It is the natural desire of every 
right minded man. The value of money is only what it will buy. 


A SMALL FARM 


where the soil is rich, moist and productive, the climate dry and healthful and not 
given to extremes, fills the bill and approaches the ideal. Then place this farm 
you want within two hours’ ride of San Francisco and supply steam, electric and 
water transportation and the last word has been said. Such are the conditions in 


Napa County 


CALIFORNIA 


Write Clerk Board of Supervisors, Napa, California. 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE 


FH#edford Realty Association 


Invite the correspondence of homeseekers and of all persons 
desirous of securing information regarding the resources of the 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


Anderson-Green Co. 
210 Garnett-Corey Bldg. 
Brown & Wakefield, 


Palm Building 


F., O, Burgess & Cc 
303 E ory Main Street 
O. R. Chaffee Land gang f 
Room 10, Palm Bldg. 
C ornitius-Garne r Realty Co, 
toom 19, No. 133 W. Main St. 
Ira J. Dodge, 
aay! Fruitgrowers _— Bldg. 
J. . Dressler Ag 


Mail- Tribu on Building 


Geo, F, Dyer, 
Room 2, No, 125 E, 
R. H. Hanauer ; 
Mail-Tribune Bldg. 


Main St. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 
Thos, H. E. Hathaway, 
134 West Main Street 
Huntley-Kremer Co., 
15 Central Avenue, North 
D. H. Jackson Co., 
11815 West Main Street 
Jackson County Realty Co., 
Garnett-Corey Bldg. 
Lincoln-Barneburg -Hoke Co. 
401 Garnett-Corey Bldg. 
C. A. MeArthur, 
Room 3, P. O. Building 
Miksche & Schmitt Re: lty Co. 
217 West Main Street 
Claud Miles, 
215 Garnett-Corey Bldg. 
Moor-Ehni Co. 
212 Fruitgrowers Bank Bldg. 
Myers, Whiteside & Holmes, 
S. E. Cor. Main and Central 





J. F. Reddy Co., 


W.. Hi. 


S. E. Cor. 


Humphrey 
Main and Central 


Walter L. 
McCallum, Mer., 
Nash Hotel Lobby 
toguelands Incorporated, 
Medford National Bank Bldg. 
Rogue River Land Co., 
11 Central Ave. 
Earl 8S. Tumy, 
201 Garnett-Corey Bldg. 
Harry hn Tuttle, 
Park Avenue, near Dakota 
Van Dyke Realty Co. 
102 West Main Street 
Western Oregon Orchard Co. 
Medford National Bank Bidg. 
W. T. York & Co., 
Mail-Tribune Bldg. 


, North 


Through the Real Estate Exchange conducted by the Association, properties listed with any one member 


are immediately placed in the hands of all other members for sale. 


You can thus secure complete informa- 


tion regarding the most desirable investments by writing to any address given above. 


MEDFORD, OREGON 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MEDFORD-—OREGON 


RESOURCES OVER $1,000,000.00 


The Leading Bank of Southern Oregon 


We will give careful and prompt attention to all inquiries 


. L. ALFORD, Cashier 


WM. S. CROWELL, President 


ORIS CRAWFORD, Asst. Cashier 








Founded by W. 
Offers to prospective homeseekers most thorough and discriminating information as to 
Rogue River Valley 





The Jackson County Bank 


MEDFORD, OREGON 





CAPITAL - - - : . 
SURPLUS - - - - - - 


$100,000 
65,000 





W. I. VAwTER, President 


I. Vawter in 


and its resources. 


Call or write 


G. R. LINDLEY, Vice-President 


1888 and for twenty-three years under one management. 


C. W. McDona tp, Cashier 
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WHY MEDFORD 


is the second city of commercial importance in Oregon 


1st. 


Because the whole of Jackson County, with over 3,000 square miles, is tributary to 


it. Medford stands in the immediate center, and commands the Rogue River Valley, the most 


perfect fruit belt in the world. 
2nd. 


and inexhaustible. Here area few: 

AGRICULTURAL, STOCK AND DAIRYING—Alfalfa grows 
naturally to a luxuriant state. It pays $75 to $100 per acre 
annually, with or without irrigation. Dairy cows yield $100 to 
$120 of products each year. The Rogue River Valley is the only 
locality on the Pacific Coast where corn grows in first class form. 
Jackson County hogs are proverbial. 


TIMBER—Jackson County contains twenty-two billion feet of 
standing timber, including the most compact belt of yellow and 
sugar pine in the world. There is enough timber lying idle 
today to rebuild the whole of Greater New York in structures of 
frame. 


MINERALS—Deposits of copper, coal, gold and other precious 
metals exist in immense quantities. Over $25,000,000 in gold 
have already been taken out, and only the crudest methods of 
mining applied. Clays, including pure kaolin and all kinds of 
potters” and brick clays, are profuse, and in some localities lie 


Its geographical location alone would make it the greatest city between Portland 
and San Francisco even if its surrounding resources were nominal. 


But they are compound 


over great beds of coal. The finest granite and marble in the 
West outcrop in all directions. 


FRUIT GROWING—Rogue River apples and pears are world 
famed, and the most perfect grown. They hold world records 
for prizes and prices. Over 75,000 acres already planted, and 
room for double that quantity is available. 


SMALL FRUITS AND GARDEN TRUCK—No location offers 
better inducement for cultivating every variety of small fruits, 
berries and vegetables. Strawberries produce from May to 
November. They pay as high as $1,000 an acre. Onions pay 
more. Our peaches are the best in Pacific Coast markets. 


POULTRY—Experts say this section, because of climate and 
soils, not equalled in United States for poultry raising. Prices 
of eggs averaged 30 cents per dozen in 1910. Southern Oregon 
turkeys beat the famous Holland product. 


WATER FOR POWER AND IRRIGATION—More than 450,000 horse power in the Rogue River and its tributaries await develop- 


ment. Factories don’t need wood or coal fuel here. 
irrigate four times the area of Rogue River Valley. 
known. 


We cook with electricity, and it is cheap. E! 
2,500,000 project now covering district, and will make it the most productive 
Properly developed, the valley will support one million people. 


Enough water in the rivers to 


Development is only beginning. We need at once people to develop our various resources 
to market three million dollars of local products annually for consumption in Jackson County 


alone. Our outside markets are unlimited. 


The whole Union and European countries con- 


sume our fruits, and the Pacific Coast our vegetables and poultry products. 


Lands are cheap here. 
and surroundings. 
the best. 


It is a country for everybody. 


comprehensive and educating. 
and not an experimental one. 
any community, but ask for information. 


You can get them at any figure from $20 to $2,000 an acre, according to locality 
Our climate was made to order for people who want 
The country is not arid, but highly productive, green and beautiful. 

Write for our bulletins covering whatever resources or industries you are interested in. 
They tell what you can do, and how to do it. 
Send six cents postage for our illustrated booklet, the finest published by 


They are free, 
This is an established district, 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 
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Completed Section of Canal of Rogue River Valley Canal Co. 


ROGUE LANDS, Incorporated 


Offers For Sale 
Irrigated Orchard Tracts— 


Sixty-five hundred acres of orchard land seven miles north of Medford, 
every acre carrying with it a perpetual water right from the 


Rogue River Valley Canal Co. 


Orchard tracts are sold in s, 10, 20 or 40 acres. Plowed, leveled. Planted to trees and 


fenced. Undeveloped tracts for sale with irrigation. Orchards planted and cared for 
by orchard experts for a period of five years on orchard development contracts. 


ROGUE LANDS, Incorporated 


—AND— 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY CANAL CO. 


FRED N. CUMMINGS, Mer. 


Offices—3rd Floor, Medford National Bank Building 
MEDFORD, OREGON 
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Is the geographical center of Jackson County © f and is the nearest point on the Southern 
and the Rogue River Valley, the natural © Pacific Railroad to the great timber be!t 
shipping point for the largest acreage of , of the Rogue River basin, estimated to 
fruit and farm lands in Southern Oregon, contain twenty-two billion feet, also to 
Mount McLoughlin, Rogue River Falls and Crater Lake; occupies the best natural location between 
Grants Pass and Ashland, has doubled in population in four years, and indications point to a more rapid 
growth in the future. It has a $20,000 brick school building, where the grammar and high school grades 
are taught, a $25,000 municipal water system (will be increased to $40,000 this summer), an $8,000 
Y. M. C. A. building, with an organization of 200 members, three church buildings, Christian, Methodist and 
Baptist; Presbyterians will build this summer. Other plans for the summer include an up-to-date sewer 
system, extending to all the additions, with a corresponding extension of the water system, paving the principal 
sts, and cement walks into most of the residence sections. 


ving picture sho 
1 r I r E shops, ¢ e lumber and sash and doc 
newspaper, fou . 2 > » a good silver cornet band, se 
1 athletic organ 


clubs ¢ 
Central Point NEEDS 
ission and produce 


iz 
pa and pickling works, fruit drying and evaporating plant, creamery, a first-cl 
€ nt, feed stores, more stores and business houses of all kinds, capital to build 
> houses and more farm d fruit growers to assist ir 
STATISTICAL—F 5 
ean average rainfall, 


1 temp: ire, 1000 ; | an temper: < C 
, Secretary, Central Point Commerc ntral Point, Oregon. 


























TEN ACRES 


and INDEPENDENCE 


A farmer living in Clackamas County near Oregon City says: “Ten acres here 
means independence. I own twelve with nine cleared. In the last five years 
I have sold $12,000 to $15,000 worth of products, with excellent prospects of 
doubling it in next five years. 

Oregon City is 12 miles from Portland—the largest city in Oregon. It is a 
manufacturing center, about 25,000 horsepower being developed at Willamette 
Falls at Oregon City. Diversified farming here means big returns, as market 
conditions, climate and soil are right. No homeseeker can afford to locate in 
the West without first investigating the section adjacent to Oregon City. 











Write for full information on any point 
to Secretary, Commercial Club, 


OREGON CITY, OREGON 
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THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 


“Has No Competitor in Commercial Pears; 
But One Competitor (Hood River) in Newtown Apples”— 

John W. Dennis (Apple King of England), London, Eng. 
What kind of a tract do you want? Improved or unimproved? How much can you 
invest? Our prices for good land are the LOWEST of any HIGH CLASS FRUIT 
DISTRICT. ‘From $50.00 per acre, up. Let me assist you. You will never regret it. 
I have a choice list of properties. 
A. N. PARSONS, Real Estate Grants Pass, Oregon 


References by permission: First National Bank, Grants Pass Banking & Trust Co. 








SEVEN THOUSAND ACRES OF IRRIGATED LANDS 


in the fertile APPLEGATE AND WILLIAMS VALLEYS (the richest of the ROGUE RIVER COUNTRY), 
into which the GRANTS PASS & ROGUE RIVER RAILROAD is now building, was secured by them at 


unheard of prices and we are prepared to give you the advantage of those prices on any sized tract, suitable 





for alfalfa, grain or fruit. The surrounding snow-capped mountains furnish abundance of pure water, while the 


climate and scenery are unsurpassed on the Pacific Coast. 
THE RIGGS-LUCAS LAND COMPANY 
Local agents for the 


Land Dept. of the Grants Pass and Rogue River Railroad Co., Conklin Building, Grants Pass, Ore. 
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for a small tract with water in the dry summer produces more than a big 
ranch without. 








E This fertile land has never been boomed or boosted. You get in on the ground 
@ floor if you get in now. 

& Write for illustrated postal folder, free. Address Secretary of the 

e WEST STAYTON COMMERCIAL CLUB 

el P. O. AUMSVILLE, OREGON 
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Fruit — Gold — Opportunity 





HE Rogue River Valley is becoming famous throughout the 
world for its remarkable climatic conditions. Many who 
live at Grants Pass consider the climate of this section as 

nearly perfect as that in any other part of the world. There are 
those who believe it is not equaled elsewhere—all things con- 
sidered. We ask you to consider this very important feature when 


you are choosing a location. 


We can be equally as emphatic about the oppor- 
tunities in connection with fruit growing as we can 
about our splendid climatic conditions. The Rogue 
River pears have for years topped the market and 
are today considered the best money producers of 
any character of fruit. If the records are a criterion 
they prove conclusively that no other section can 
grow pears so satisfactorily as the Rogue River 
Valley. Rogue River Valley won the Sweepstakes 
Prize of $1,000 at the National Apple Show in 
Spokane in 1909 for the best carload of apples, and 
records made near Grants Pass will convince the 
most skeptical that there is no section anywhere 
that is better adapted to fruit growing. Grapes, 
especially the Flame Tokay, attain a degree of 
perfection here which brings’ great returns to the 
grower. 


No man interested in fruit growing can afford to 
locate in the West until he has investigated thor- 
oughly the conditions in the territory adjacent to 
Grants Pass. Mining is one of the big things near 
Grants Pass and its future is secure. There are 
openings along various manufacturing lines and 
opportunity here is shouting aloud to those who are 
in search of a combination of the conditions which 
will not only produce wealth, but which will make 
life worth living. 

We court the fullest investigation of Grants Pass, 
confident of the outcome. The homeseeker is 
heartily welcomed here and those who take ad- 
vantages of the conditions that now exist are 
assured of a great reward in the future. 

For further information and for be autifully illus- 
trated literature, address Secretary Grants Pass 
Commercial Club, 


Grants P ass, Oregon 
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SUTHERLIN 


—the section where was first demonstrated in Oregon the value of controlling 
by irrigation the extremes of dry and wet seasons—where land is of high 
productive capacity—where the big red apples reach their best—where 
water rights go with the land and are included ‘n the price—where there is 
no sand or sand storms, no extreme heat or cold, no killing frosts, and where 
you get an average rainfall of thirty-one inches a year supplemented by a 
perfect irrigation system, finest of soil, transportation at your door, all 
modern conveniences such as telephones, inter-urban roads, etc. Ten to 
twenty acres in this valley is all you will crave in this world’s goods. Write 
to-day and get detailed information free from the 


Commercial Club, Sutherlin, Oregon 


VALLEY 











Sheep Scene, Morrow County, 








Oregon 


$20 AN ACRE for land that produces 
20 BUSHELS OF WHEAT to the acre 


Morrow County, Oregon 


Grazing Land 
for $10 an acre 


A county twice as large as Rhode 
Island with a population of 5,000 and 
capable of supporting 50,000. Land is 
held in sections, not in acres. Excep- 
tional opportunities for the stockraiser, 
the dairyman, the wheat grower, 

1,750,000 pounds of wool, 80,000 
lambs, 4,000 cattle and large numbers of 
horses and mules are shipped from 
Morrow County each year. Irrigation is 
practiced in the valleys and large crops 
of alfalfa are grown. 

Great fortunes have been made in 
Morrow County, and are still to be made, 

For fully illustrated and reliable liter- 
ature address Secretary of Morrow 
County Booster Club, 


Heppner, Oregon 
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Eugene Outings 


IVERS, springs and mountains are readily reached from Eugene. The 





McKenzie River is one of the prettiest and coldest streams in the 

world, well stocked with all varieties of gamy fish—including re: 

sides—and penetrating a woods country the recesses of which are noted 
for elk, deer and bear. For sixty-five miles from Eugene to its headwaters at the 
Three Sisters there are excellent camping-grounds, with good eating-houses an: 
comfortable accommodations along the way. Several parties of hunters make 
this stream their permanent camp. Summer cottages dot the banks of both the 
Willamette and the McKenzie. Roads lead everywhere in Lane County and all 
are open to the motorist. 
Foley and Belknap Springs, at the headwaters of the McKenzie, reached by stage 
from Eugene, offer comfortable mountain resort hotels and spring-water noted for 
its healing properties. West of Eugene a good road leads to the Siuslaw River, 
which cuts its way through the Coast Mountains to Florence, a seaport town. This 
trip affords still further variety in scenery, fishing for salmon, trout and halibut, and 
hunting big game. 
Another camping jaunt is to Triangle Lake, at the headwaters of Lake Creek, a 
distance of twenty-five miles over an excellent road. There is a good hotel, fine 
‘“amping-grounds, and the fishing and hunting characteristic of all this part of the 
State. 
Conveyances and horse may be secured, guides are ready to conduct you, and taken 
altogether, whether you go for a day’s picnic upstream or to the Buttes, or a 
week’s outing farther away, you will find scenic beauty, fine water and keen sport. 
The summer climate is delightful. The city lies in the midst of a rich vegetable and 
orchard belt, with the finest dairying in the country. The presence of the State 
University adds those amenities of intellectual culture characteristic of a college 


town. j 








FOR DETAILS OF TRIPS, ADDRESS 


Manager Eugene Commercial Club 


PUGEREBEs:s:: @REGONH 
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Owing to the immense publicity that Oregon is receiving all over 
the country, many people have just discovered that this state is « 
“land of opportunity.” If, therefore, you intend going West, this 
is the year of all years to do it. The opportunities will never be 
greater th..4 they are today and they will grow relatively less as the 
state is tuickly populated—at least so far as cheap lands are con- 
cerned. Oregon needs people now, and thousands are coming. 
Don’t put off your investigation until all the splendid opportunities 
are taken. Now is the time to act. 

For full information about Oregon, address Wm. McMurray, 
General Passenger Agent, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company and 8. P. Lines in Oregon, Portland, Oregon. 
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CENTRAL OREGON 


The Last Weest—John Day Valley— 
The Cream of Central Oregon 


READ ON— 


The attention of the homeseekers throughout the United States is to be called to the great 
undeveloped region known as Central Oregon. The John Day Valley is one of the garden 
spots of this territory and has recently been connected up by railroad with the outside world. 
The homeseeker who is interested in ‘‘ground floor” opportunities and who wishes to locate 
in a section which is growing rapidly, that is adaptable to wheat, stock, poultry, dairying, bees, 
and all kind of vegetables, will find it to his interest to investigate the John Day Valley before 
he decides definitely upon a location in the West. Write today to the Secretary of Prairie City 
Commercial Club, for conservative statements of facts concerning this locality. 


Prairie City, Oregon 





























a Nearly Everybody Nowadays is 4 
Interested in Oregon 


because of the great opportunities it offers for homeseekers, investors and manu- 
facturers. Oregon is attracting universal attention, and the development that is 
taking place is remarkable. Homeseekers should investigate 


The most beautiful part 
of Oregon 


before locating elsewhere. This, by practically common consent, is that section of 

Yamhill County adjacent to the City of Yamhill. Yambhill is near Portland. It 

has superior advantages for the homeseekers, land being comparatively cheap and 

splendidly adapted for intensive farming. Full information regarding this beauti- 

“3 section will be cheerfully furnished. Address Secretary Development Club, 
Yamhill, Oregon. 


be Yamhill, Yamhill County é 
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Go To The Land 


OF PLENTY 


F you want diversified farming, The 
Dalles, Wasco County, is the place. We 
grow wheat, oats, barley, cherries, 











peaches, grapes, pears and apples, all 





kinds of garden truck, melons, canta- 
loupes, etc. Being the earliest on the 
market, we get the big prices. We 
reach Portland, Oregon, in three hours, 
Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma in ten 
hours, aggregating a population of 
750,000 people to whom we can sell our 
products. Read the early dates we 
placed the following on the markets: 
Asparagus, peas, onions, radishes, May 
1st; gooseberries, May 6th; strawberries, 
May oth; cherries, blackcaps, beans, 
cucumbers, May 12th to 20th; dew- 
berries, June 4th; sugar peas, June 11th; 
peaches, cabbage, turnips, apples, car- 
rots, June 16th; apricots, potatoes, June 
20th; peach plums, June 23d; corn, cur- 
rants, July 5th; egg plant, pumpkin, 
squash, July 13th; cantaloupes, July 
17th; grapes, July 23d; watermelon, Aug. 2d; Crawford peaches, Aug. 3d; Mt. Hood peaches, 
Aug. 6th; grapes, Alberta peaches, Aug. 22d; Italian prunes, Aug. 14th; fall apples, Sept. 3d. 

To see the fruit and farm lands you must go south of The Dalles about one mile. When you 
view the hundreds of acres in various products from the hills, you will be thoroughly convinced 
that this is the land of plenty. A lady and her son arrived here ten days ago from Des Moines, 
Iowa, and after the long trip down the Columbia River, she was in a very bad state of mind 
when she arrived at The Dalles. She called on the Business Men’s Association as soon as 








possible and began to criticise the Secretary for having them come to such a country. She said 
she would return home as soon as her trunks arrived. The Secretary told her that she was 
finding fault at the proper time as he was sure that when she was shown the wonderful producing 
orchards, etc., she would be more than pleased. The next day she was shown over the country 
in an automobile, the same the next day, the third day she was so well pleased that she bought 
20 acres of four-year-old cherries, peaches and prunes and paid $7,000.00 for it. She told the 
Secretary that she would never have believed there could possibly be such a wonderful country 
back of the city. This lady has written for two more families at Des Moines to come and locate 
here. Write to The Dalles Business Men’s Association for other information. 


‘TTHE DALLES, Oregon 
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/ y 7 H. S. Bond (7 miles north of Baker) was a poor man when 
$ ] \ he arrived a few years ago. He was so poor that he didn’t have 
aad enough money to pay for filing his papers. He was ridiculed for 
=~ locating on what was considered “worthless tract.’”? He found a 
position in town, working at night. With part of his wages he hired 
men to clear part of his land. Mr. Bond is to-day one of the rich men of Baker County. 
He says: “‘My best crops have been raised without irrigation. In one year I raised from 
350 acres, 16,180 bushels of wheat, oats and barley. Any man with brains, muscle and 

energy can make money farming in Baker County.” 


—, 


C. J. Osborn, 16 miles up in the hills from Baker, has 80 acres, of which sixty-five are in 
alfalfa, grain, etc., including an eight-acre orchard. He settled in Baker four years ago, 
paying $2,600 for his land and buildings. He says he wouldn’t sell it for $200 an acre. 

Elmo A. Carpenter arrived in the valley six years ago. He had tried other places and 
came out in debt. He succeeded in buying land at $30 an acre valuable for orchards 
and other purposes. To-day it commands $200 an acre. 

F. W. Epping broke 80 acres of virgin sagebrush land in Baker County and cultivated it 
by irrigation with the following results: 

Expenditures: grubbing $140, fencing $110, plowing $100, seed and seeding $100, har- 
vesting $230, owner’s time (3 months) $150, hauling grain to railroad $25, total $855. 

} Receipts: sold 3,600 bushels of oats (42 pounds to bushel) at 54 3-5 cents per bushel; 
} amounting to $1,965.60, straw $75, total $2,040.60. 
| Net Profit: $1,185.60. 

These are average examples of what is done all the time here in Baker County— things 

that anyone can do. 


Scores of other personal experiences. and detailed information about the valley in Oregon where 
you can succeed with or without irrigation, will be sent by return mail, if you drop a card to 
A. S. Ashley, Dept. M, 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, BAKER. OREGON 
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That’s what you will say when you see Keepkool for the first 
time, if you are not already a Keepkool enthusiast. Thousands 
of “particular” men, who appreciate beauty and serviceabil- 
ity in underwear at popular prices, are now satisfied wearers. 


The elastic rib, which insures freedom of 
movement, and the lock-stitched eyelets, 
which absolutely prevent ripping or ravel- 
ing, are two exclusive features which place 
Keepkool head and shoulders above any 
other porous underwear. 


We will be glad to send, upon request, a 
catalog and a piece of the Aeepkool cloth. 
TRY TO TEAR THIS CLOTH. This 
simple test will demonstrate better than 
any words, the wonderful strength and 
wearing qualities of Aeepkool. 





Made in knee and ankle length drawers, 
short or long sleeves and athletic shirts. 


INSIST ON KEEPKOOL. If your 


dealer can’t supply you, we will, dy mazl. 
9 S 
Men’s Sine.  50c 
Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
9 S 
Boys Gxu-x. 2c 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Dept. S Albany, N. Y. 


UNDERWEAR 


99 
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SI ‘ced N 
Dried Beef | 


Old hickory smoked. 
Highest quality—finest flavor. Creamed 


Your grocer has Libby’s. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Talcum Powder 


Every user of Williams’ Talc Powder is at once impressed with its fineness, softness, 
purity and antiseptic properties. 

That’s why it’s so safe and invaluable for Toilet and Nursery— 

why it so quickly relieves irritations, sunburn, chafing, prickly heat, etc.— 

and is recommended by physicians and nurses everywhere. 

Backed by a reputation of 75 years. Be sure you get W//iams’. You can 
always tell it by the convenient hinged-cover box. 

Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose—fragrant as the flowers themselves—and 
Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume. 


Special Offer of a Dainty Vanity Box} 


The Vanity Box carried in the purse : All you have to do is to buy a can of 
or chatelaine bag is in great demand hs Wiliams’ Talc Powder, send us the 
pers i tail eaiaa aaa \ 

and almost indispensable when auto- , \ mame of the dealer of whom you 


mobiling, traveling or at the seashore. - : 
: bought it, the date on which youbought 


We believe there are few women, 
especially young women, who will it, and /6centsin stamps. In return we 


not be glad to get one of these at- . “A will send a beautiful little silver-plated, 
tractive and useful little boxes for . (eee? hinged-top /anity Box, with imported 
which, at a store they would willing- ja a : te . : 

é 4 eS a powder puff and concentrating mirror. 
ly pay adollar. If you don’t need 
it yourself, it will make an exquisite 
little present for some friend. 








Sent only on above conditions. 
Offer good for a limited time only. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. (Also makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap) 








